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made  ufe  of,  a  variety  of  other  queftions  fhould  be 
afked,  "calculated  to  bring  the  fubjeft  to  the  level 
of  their  capacities.  A  catechifm  of  this  kind  I 
publifhed  fome  years  ago;  and  I  am  fatisfled,  from 
my  own  experience,  that  a  child,  even  of  four  or 
five  years  of  age,  may  be  made  to  underftand  the 
moft  important  truths  of  chriftianity,  and  that  it 
is  of  great  confequence  that  the  minds  of  children 
be  impreffed  with  this  kind  of  knowledge  as  early 
as  poifrble.  No  perfon  who^  has  actually  made  a 
trial  of  this  method  of  inftru<5ting  children,  and 
who  can  do  it  with  any  degree  of  judgment,  will 
fay  that  it  is  a  painful  tafk  to  children.  On  the 
contrary,  I  have  generally  found  them  to  be  pleafed, 
and  in  many  cafes  exceedingly  delighted  with  it. 

In  the  ether  junior  clafs  I  would  teach  theknow- 
ledge  of  ihefcrtptures  only.     This  appears  to  me  to 
be  a  fubjecT:  fo  diftincl;,  copious,  and   important, 
that  a  feperate  clafs  fhould  be  appropriated  to  it ; 
and  I  think  that   the   beft  manner   in  which  this 
great  end  can  be  gained,  is  to  have  a  fet  of  q uefti- 
ens  only,  printed,  with  references  to  thofe  places  in 
the  bible,  which  muft   be  read,  in  order  to  find 
the  proper  anfwers.     Such  a  fcripture  catecbifm  as 
this  I  have  alfo  publifhed.     This  clafs  may  pro 
perly  confift  of  young  perfons  of  both  fexes,  be 
tween  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen,  fo  as  to 
be  an    intermediate  clafs,  between  the  two  others. 
It  may  be  advifable,  however,  and  may  even  be 
VOL,  I.  b  neccfTary 
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necefiary  at  the  firft,  to  add  to  this  clafs  fuch  mem 
bers  of  the  higher  clafs  as  are  not  fufficiently  ac 
quainted  with  the  fcriptures;  and,  in  the  prefent 
Hate  of  our  focieties,  I  am  afraid  that  many  fuch 
will  be  found  above  eighteen  years  of  age;  but  of 
thefe  it  may  be  hoped,  that  there -will  be  many 
who  will  not  think  themfelves  too  old  to  learn, 
and  who  may  even  take  pleafure  -in  fuch  an  exer- 
crfe  as- this,  which  is  equally  calculated  to  improve 
the  mod  knowing,  as  well  as  to  inftrucl  the  mod 
ignorant.  - 

Thefe  three  clafles  appear  to  me  to  be  fufficient 
for  the  purpofe  of  communicating"  religious  in- 
flruc~tion  ;  at  leaft,  I  cannot,  at  prefent,  think  of 
any  thing  better  adapted  to  the  purpofe.  I  fin- 
cerely  wiib,  that  other  minifters,  who  cannot  but 
be  fenfible  of  the  evil  that  I  complain 'of,  would 
propofe  what  appears  to  them  to  be  a  proper  reme 
dy  for  it,  and  let  us  freely  adopt  whatever  we  ap 
prove  in  each  other's  fchemes.' 

To  make  room  for  lectures  of  fuch  manifeft  utU 
lity  as  thefe,  which  I  have  now  recommended,  it 
\vere  to  be  wifhed  that  weekly^  and  other  periodical 
preaching  letlures,  efpecially  that  which  is  in  many 
places  preparatory  to  the  Lord's,  were  laid  afide. 
The  laft- mentioned  fervice,  whatever  good  it  may 
do  in  other  refpecls,  does,  unqu-eftionably,  promote 
fuperftition;  continually  fuggefting and  confirming 
the  opinion,  that  the  attendance  upon  this  chriftian 
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ofdinan-ce  requires  more  particular  preparation 
than  any  other,  which  is  an  idea  that  could  never 
occur  to  any  perfon  in  perufing  the  NewTeftament 
only,  and  can  be  nothing  but  the  remains  of  the 
popifh  dodlrine  of  tranfubftantiation.  • 

Other  weekly  or  monthly  fermonsare  feldom  at 
tended,  except  by  a  few  perfons,  and  thofe  chiefly 
the  aged,  an.i  fuch'others  as  have  the  lean:  occafion 
for  them;  and  they  are  often  a  burden  to  the 
minifter,  who  is  fenfible  that  he  /is  giving  his  la 
bour,  which  might  be  better  beftowed,  to  very  little 
purpofe.  It  has  feenred  fit  to  infinite  wifdom,  that 
one  day  in  feven  is  proper  and  fufficient  for  reft 
from  labour,  and  the  purpofes  of  public  worfhip. 
When  we  are  got  beyond  \.\\\rjcripture  direflory^  all 
the  reft  is  fuch  will  worjhipy  as  no  bounds  can  be  fet 
to.  It  has  certainly  been  the  foundation  of  much 
fuperftition,  and  has,  in  many  cafes,  occafioned  a 
fatal  and  very  criminal  neglect  of  the  prop-.-r  bufi- 
nefs  of  this  life.  In  what  I  have  now  faid,  I  would 
by  no  means  be  underitood  to  condemn  all  ccca- 
fional  ads  of  pulvic  wotfhip,  as  on  days  fet  apart 
for  p  iblic  falling  and  than  cfgiving,  or  on  particular 
annual  folemnities,  fome  of  which  anfwer  very 
good  purpofes. 

As  all  chriftians  are  brethren,  and  we  are  ex- 
pref.lycommandeJ  to  exhort  one  another  $  hope  it  will 
not  be  deemed  arrogant  in  me  to  have  given  my  ad- 
vice  with  refpeatoamait;r  of  fo  much  importance, 

as 
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as  the    beft  method  of  communicating  religious 
knowledge,   in  which    all   chriftian  minifters   are 
equally   concerned.     The  fchemes  which  I  have 
pr(  pofed  are  fuch  as  I  can  recommend  from  the  trial 
that  1  have  made  of  them,  and  they  appear  to  me  to 
be  very  practicable  by  anyperfon  who  is  fufficiently 
qualified  to  difcharge  any  other  part  of  the  minifte- 
rial  dutyj  and  in   the  country ,  I  believe  that  fuch 
fervices   will    generally  be  acceptable,  as  well  as 
iifeful.     As  to  the  city,  I  am  not  fo  well  able  to 
judge  ;  but  if  I  be  not  mifinformed,  the  connection 
between  mimjler  and  people  is,  in  geneial,  fo  flight, 
that  fchemes  which  fuppofe  much  perfonal  refpeft 
for  the  paftor  en  one  fide,  and  an  affectionate  con 
cern  for  the  people  on  the  other,  can  hardly  be  ex 
pected  to  fucceed.      The   prevailing  practice  of  a 
London  Minifter  preaching  to  one  congregation  in 
the  mo:  ning,  and  to  another  in  the  afternoon,  when 
each  of  them  is  able  to  provide  for  one  (as  in  fa& 
they  half  provide  for  two)  tends  ftill  farther  to  fink 
the  minifter  into  a  mere  Ieflurery  and  to  exclude  the 
it'ea  of  every  thing  be  fides  a  ft  ipulated  fum  (,f  money 
en  the   one  fide,  and   mere  Jiipulated  duty  on   the 
other.  In  fuch  congregations  one  would  think  that 
the  epiftles  of  Paul   to  Timoihy  and   Titus  were 
never  read;  and  certainly  the  bufmefs  of  ordination 
in  iuch  places  muft  be  a  meie  form,  or  farce,  with 
out  any  meaning  whatever. 

Hoping 
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Hoping  that  my  prefumption  in  offering  the  pre 
ceding  advice  has  not  given  offence,  I  fhall  take 
the  farther  liberty  to  conclude  with  a  word  of 
exhortation,  in  which  I  {hall  think  myfelf  equally 
concerned.  ^ 

Since,  my  brethren  in  the  chriftian  miniftry,  in 
the  prefent  ftate  of  church  difcipline,  fo  unequal  a 
Jhare  of  the  burden  is  fallen  upon  us,  let  us  not, 
through  defpajr  of  doing  every  thing  that  ought 
to  be  done,  think  ourfelves  excufable  in  attempting 
nothing.  If  we  cannot  pofiibly  warn  all  the 
unruly,  comfort  all  the  feeble-minded,  inftruct 
all  the  ignorant,  confirm  all  the  doubting,  and 
feek  and  fave  all  that  are  in  danger  of  being  loft, 
let  us  do  all  that  we  can  in  each  of  thefe  branches 
of  minifterial  duty.  Since,  with  refpedt  to  the 
bufmefs  of  admonition^  we  are  fo  circumftanced,  that 
we  can  but  feldom  attempt  any  thing  with  a  prof- 
peel:  of  fuccefs,  let  us  do  the  more  by  way  of  in- 
Jlruftion^  which  is  a  field  that  is  ftill  open  to  us. 
If  we  cannot  reclaim  frcm  vice,  let  us  endeavour 
to  inftill  tho'fe  principles,  which  may  prevent  the 
commiffion  of  it,  and  to  communicate  that  rational 
and  ufeful  knowledge,  which  is  the  only  folid 
foundation  of  virtuous  practice  and  good  conduct 
in  life. 

If  every  man  be  zjleward,  according  to  the  abi 
lity  and  opportunity  which  God  has  given  him  of 
being  ufeful  to  his  fellow-creatures,  much  more 
c  ought 
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ought  we  to  confider  ourfelves  in  that  light;  and  it 
is  required  of  every  fteward  that  he  be  faithful  to 
his  truft.  The  mafter  under  whom  we  aft,  and 
to  whom  we  are  immediately  accountable  is  the 
great  Jbephcrd  and  bijhop  of  fouls,  Chrift  Jefus.  Our 
inftru&ions  are  to  feed  bis  lambs  and  hisjbeep.  Let 
us  fee  to  it,  then,  that  none  of  thofe  who  are  com 
mitted  to  our  care  perijh  for  lack  of  knowledge.  If 
they  will  die  in  their  iniquity^  let  us  fo  a 61:  under 
the  melancholy  profpecl:,  that  their  blood  may  not  be 
rtquiredat  our  hands;  that  we  may,  at  lea&,fave  our 
twnfouh)  if  not  thofe  that  hear  us.  When  our  Lord 
fhalj  return,  and  take  account  of  his  fervants,  let 
it  appear  that  we  have  diligently  improved  the  ta 
lents  with  which  we  were  intrufted,  that  of  two 
\ye  have  made  other  two,  and  of  five  other  five,  &c. 
and  then,  and  then  only,  fhall  we  not  be  ajhamedbe* 
fore  him  at  his  coming. 


Advertisement  to  the  fecond  edition. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  firft  edition  of  this 
woik,  I  am  able  to  recommend  the  plan  here  laid 
down  b)  faither  experience,  having  confiderably 
extended  the  courfes  of  my  leclures  to  young  per- 
fons  in  my  prefent  fituation  at  Birmingham;  having 
made  a  feparate  clafs  of  the  young  womeny  and  the 

fociety 
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jfociety  having  been  fo  liberal,  as  to  provide  a  very 
valuable  library,  which  will  be  continually  in* 
creafing,  chiefly  for  the  ufe  of  thofe  who  attend  the 
clafTes;  confiding  of  books  recommended  by  the 
minifters  for  that  purpofe.  Alfo,  befides  the  lec 
tures  recommended  in  this  introductory  eflay,  I 
find  it  ufeful  to  teach  fcrlptnre  geography  to  the 
younger  clafles,  and  with  the  elder  I  fhall  proba 
bly  go  through  a  fliort  courfe  of  yeiuiJJ)  antiquities* 
ecckfiaftlcal  hi/lory,  and  fuch  other  mifcellaneous 
branches  of  knowledge,  as  may  be  more  particu 
larly  ufeful,  to  enable  them  to  read  the  fcripturee 
with  advantage. 
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TO  THE  YOUNGER  PART  OF  THE  CONGREGATION 
OF  PROTESTANT  DISSENTERS,  AT  MILL-HILL,  IN 
LEEDS. 


MY  YOUNG  FRIENDS, 

Y  T  was  on  your  account  that  I  compofed  thefe 
-*•  Inftitutes  of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  and  to 
you  I  take  the  liberty  to  dedicate  them. 

It  is  the  earneft  wifh  of  my  heart,  that  your 
minds  may  be  well  eftabliflied  in  the  found  princi 
ples  of  religious  knowledge^  becaufe  I  am  fully  per- 
fuaded,  that  nothing  elfe  can  be  a  fufficient  foun 
dation  of  a  virtuous  and  truly  refpectable  conduit 
in  life,  or  of  good  hope  in  death.  A  mind  defti- 
tute  of  knowledge  (and,  comparatively  fpeaking, 
no  kind  of  knowledge,  befides  that  of  religion^  de- 
ferves  the  name)  is  like  a  field  on  which  no  cul 
ture  has  been  beftowed,  which,  the  richer  it  is, 
the  ranker  weeds  it  will  produce.  If  nothing  good 
be  fown  in  it,  it  will  be  occupied  by  plants  that 
are  ufelefs  or  noxious. 

Thus,  the  mind  of  man  can  never  be  wholly 
barren.  Through  our  whole  lives  we  are  fubjecl 
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to  fuccefllvc  impreflions;  for,  either  new  ideas  are 
continually  flowing  in,  or  traces  of  the  old  ones 
are  marked  deeper.  If,  therefore,  you  be  not  ac 
quiring  good  principles,  be  affured  that  you  arc 
acquiring  bad  ones ;  if  you  be  not  forming  virtu 
ous  habits,  you  are,  how  infenfibly  foever  to  your*, 
felves,  forming  vicious  ones  ;  and,  inftead  of  be 
coming  thofe  amiable  objects  in  yourfelves,  and 
thofe  valuable  members  of  fociety,  which  nature, 
and  the  God  of  nature  intended  that  you  fhou  -d  be, 
you  will  be  at  beft,  ufelefs  cumber ers  of  the  ground^ 
a  dead  weight  upon  the  community,  receiving  fup- 
port  and  advantage,  but  contributing  nothing  in 
return  ;  or  you  will  be  the  pefts  of  fociety,  grow 
ing  continually  more  corrupt  yourfelves,  and  con 
tributing  to  the  corruption  of  others. 

Finding  yourfelves,  therefore,  in  fuch  a  world 
as  this,  in  which  nothing  is  at  a  ftand,  it  behoves 
you  ferioufly  to  reflect  upon  your  fituation  and 
profpe&s.  Form,  then,  the  generous  refolution 
(and  every  thing  depends  upon  your  refolution)  of 
being  at  prefent  what  you  will  certainly  wifli  you 
had  been  fome  years  hence,  what  your  beft  friends 
now  wifh  you  to  be,  and  what  your  maker  has  in 
tended,  fitted,  and  enabled  you  to  be. 

Above   all   things,   be  careful  to  improve  and 
make  ufe  of  the  reafon  which  God  has  given  you, 
to  be  the  guide  of  your  lives,  to  check  the  extra 
vagance 
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vagance  of  your  paffions,  and  to  affid  you  in  ac 
quiring  that  knowle^e,  without  which  your  rati 
onal  power^  will  be  of  no  advantage  to  you.  If 
you  would  dillinguifh  yourfelves  as  men,  and  at 
tain  the  true  dignity,  and  proper  happinefs  of  your 
natures,  it  mud  be  by  the  exercife  of  thofe  facul 
ties  which  are  peculiar  to  you  as  men.  If  you  have 
no  higher  objects  than  the  gratification  of  your 
animal  appetites  and  paffions,  you  rank  yourfelves 
with  the  brute  beajis ;  but  as  you  will  ftill  retain, 
that  refteftlorii  which  they  have  not,  you  will  never 
have  that  unallayed  enjoyment  of  a  fenfual  life 
which  they  have.  In  fa<5t,  you  are  incapable  of 
the  happinefs  of  brute  animals.  Afpire,  therefore, 
to  thofe  fuperior  purfuits  and  gratifications  for 
which  you  were  formed,  and  which  are  the  prero 
gative  and  glory  of  your  natures. 

Let  me  urge  you,  my  younger  hearers,  to  a 
more  than  ordinary  attention  to  regularity  and  pro 
priety  of  behaviour,  becoming  men  and  chiiftian?, 
that  your  conuufl  may  be  no  difgrace  to  the  rati~ 
onal  and  liberal  fentimentSy  which  I  truft  you  have 
imbibed.  Let  it  be  feen,  that  when  God  is  con- 
fidered  as  the  proper  objecl:  of  reverence,  love,  and 
confidence,  as  the  benevolent  Father  of  all  his 
offspring  of  mankind,  and  their  righteous  and  im 
partial  moral  governor,  the  principle  of  obedience 
is  the  moft  ingenuous  and  effectual.  Cherifh  the 
a  2  rnoifc 
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moft  unfeigned  gratitude  to  the  Father  of  lights,  that 
your  minds  are  no  longer  bewildered  with  the 
gloom  and  darknefs,  in  which  our  excellent  reli 
gion  was,  for  fo  many  ages,  involved;  but  let  this 
confideration  be  a  motive  with  you  to  walk  as  be 
comes  fo  glorious  a  light.  If  your  conduct  be  fuch 
as,  inftead  of  recommending  your  own  generous 
principles,  furniihes  an  excufe  to  others,  for  ac- 
quiefcing  in  their  prejudices  and  errors,  all  the 
difhonour  which  is  thereby  thrown  upon  Gcd,  and 
the  injury  which  will  be  done  to  the  pure  religion 
of  Jefus  Chiift,  by  keeping  it  longer  in  a  cor 
rupted  flate  at  home,  and  preventing  its  propaga 
tion  abroad,  will  be  your  peculiar  guilt,  and  great 
ly  aggravate  your  condemnation. 

Value-they?r;/>taw,  as  a  Ireafury  of  divine  know 
ledge,  confifting  of  books  which  are  eminently 
calculated  to  infpire  you  with  juft  fentiments,  and 
prompt  you  to  right  conduct.;  and  confider  them 
alfo  as  the  only  proper  authority  in  matters  of  faith* 

In  a  thing  fo  interefting  to  you  t.s  the  bufmefs 
of  religion,  affecting  the  regulation  of  your  conduct 
here,  fo  as  to  prepare  you  for  immortal  happinefs 
hereafter,  refpect  no  human  authority  whatever. 
Submit  to  thofe  who  are  inverted  with  the  fupreme 
power  in  your  country,  as  your  lawful  civil  magif- 
trates ;  but  if  they  would  prefcribe  to  you  in  mat 
ters  of  faith,  fay  that  you  have  but  one  Father  even 

'  God, 
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6W,  and  one  Majler,  even  drift ,  and  JI  and  fa  ft  in 
the  liberty  with  wbiib  be  has  made  you  free.  Refpedl 
a  parliamentary  king^  and  chearfully  pay  all  parlia 
mentary  taxes  ;  but  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  par" 
liamentary  religion,  or  a  parliamentary  God*. 

Religious  rights,  and  religious  liberty  are  tiling 
of  ineilimable  value.  For  thefj  V-ave  many  of 
cur  anceftors  fufFered  and  died  ;  and  fhall  \v::-, 
in  the  funfliinc  of  profperity,  defert  that  glorious 
caufe,  from  which  no  ftorms  of  advsrfity  or  pcrfe- 
cution  could  make  them  fv/erve.  Let  us  confider 
it  as  a  duty  of  the  nril  rank  with  rrfpCvTb  to  moral 
obligation,  to  tranfmit  to  our  pofterity,  and  pro 
vide,  as  far  as  we  can,  for  tranfmitting,  unim 
paired,  to  the  lateft  generation?,  that  generous 
zeal  for  religion  and  liberty,  which  makes  the  me 
mory  of  our  forefathers  fo  truly  illuftrious. 

So  long  as  it  (hall  pleafe  that  God,  in  whofe 
hands  our  breath  is,  and  whofe  are  ail  our  ways, 
to  continue  me  in  that  relation,  in  which  I  think: 
myfelf  happy  in  {landing  to  you  at  prefent,  I 
trud  that  I  fhall  not  fail  to  endeavour  to  imprefs 
your  minds  with  a  juft  fenfe  cf  what  you  owe  to 
God,  to  your  country,  and  to  mankind.  Let  it 
be  our  mutual  care  to  derive  the  rnoft  durable  ad 
vantage  from  our  prefent  temporary  connection,  by 

*  This  was  the  language  held,  as  I  have  been  informed,  by  Lord 
Wharton,  in  the  debate  about  the  aft  of  William  and  Mary,  con 
cerning  the  do&rine  of  the  Trinity. 

a  3  grow- 
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growing  continually  more  eftabUJhed, 
andfettlfd)  in  the  habit  and  practice  of  all  the  vir 
tues  which  become  us  as  men  and  as  chriftians  $ 
that  we  may  fecure  a  happy  meeting,  and  mutual 
congratulation  in  the  future  kingdom  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour. 

I  am, 

My  young  friends, 

with  afFe&ion  and  efleem, 
your  brother  and  fervant, 
ia  the  gofpel  of  Jefus  Chri&> 

JOSEPH  PHIESTLEY* 
JW>>  March,  1772, 

*#*  I  hope  that  the  younger  part  of  my  congre 
gation  at  Birmingham  will  confider  what  I  origi 
nally  addrefied  to  my  pupils  at  Leeds  as  addrefled 
to  themfelves  ;  and  I  flatter  myfelf  that  the  exten- 
fion  of  my  plan  of  lecturing  in  my  prefent  fitua- 
tion,  will  be  attended  with  proportionable  pleafure 
to  myfelf,  and  advantage  to  them. 

BIRMINGHAM,  JAN.  i,  1782. 
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PREFACE. 

NO  branch  of  knowledge  can  be  taught  to  ad* 
vantage  except  in  a  regular,  or  fyftematical 
method.  It  is  alfo  very  convenient,  both  for  the 
teacher  and  the  learner^  to  have  the  dements  of  any 
fcience  drawn  up  in  a  fuccin&  manner;  by  the 
help  of  which  the  one  may  be  directed  in  what  or* 
der  to  explain  the  feveral  branches  of  it,  and  the 
other  may  lee  arone  view  all  its  conftituent  parts, 
jn  their  natural  connection,  and  thereby  gain  the 
moil  comprehenfive  and  diftinft  idea  of  the  whole, 
\vhich  is  alfo  a  great  advantage  for  retaining  it  in 
jnemory. 

It  was  with  a  view  to  the  inftruction  of  youth 
that  the  following  Inflitutes  were  compofed,  and 
nothing  more  was  meant,  originally,  than  to  fur- 
nifh  myfelf  with  an  eafy  method  of  difcourfing 
upon  the  fubje&s  of  natural  and  revealed  religion. 
to  the  young  men  of  my  own  congregation,  whom 
I  formed  into  a  clafs  for  that  purpofe.  But  when 
24  1  was 
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I  was  induced  to  publifh  them,  for  the  benefit  of 
others,  I  made  them  a  little  fuller,  that  thofe 
young  perfons  who  can  have  little  or  no  afliftancC 
in  their  inquiries,  might  be  able  to  read  them  with 
tolerable  advantage.  I  ihall  think  myfelf  happy  if 
this  manual^  the  means  of-eftablifhing  any  of  the 
youth  of  the  prefent  age  in  the  found  knowledge 
of  thofe  moft  important  fubjects  to  which  it  is  ap 
propriated.  I  am  fatisfied  that  no  man  can  write, 
or  live,  to  better  purpofe. 

As  my  fole  view  in  this  faort  fyftem  was  to  teach 
the  elements  of  religious  knowledge  to  perfons  in 
tended  for  common  and  civil  life ^  and  not  for  any  of 
the  learned  profeflions,  I  have  avoided,  as  much 
as  I  poflibly  could,  thofe  metaphyfical  and  ab- 
ihufe  fpeculations,  which  have  been  raifed  from 
every  branch  of  my  fubjec'r,  and  have  chiefly  con 
fined  myfelf  to  fuch  confiderations  as  are  moft 
adapted  to  produce  conviction  in  the  minds  of  thofe 
who  are  not  much  ufed  to  clofe  reflection ;  and  I 
have  endeavoured  through  the  whole  to  exprefs 
myfelf  with  the  greateft  clearnefs  and  precifion. 
For  this  purpofe,  1  ha?e  been  obliged  to  depart 
confiderably  from  the  plan  of  any  treatife  that  I 
have  yet  feen  upon  thefe  fubje£ts. 

I  am  far,  however,  from  being  able  to  promife 
that  I  fhall  leave  thefe  fubjecSts  free  from  all  obfcu- 
rity.  The  mind  of  man  will  never  be  able  to  con 
template  the  being,  perfections-,  and  providence  of 

God 
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God  without  meeting  with  inexplicable  difficulties. 
We  may  find  fufficient  reafon  for  acquiefcing  in 
the  darknefs  which  involves  thefe  great  fubje&s, 
but:  we  muft  never  expect  to  fee  them  fet  in  a  per- 
fe6tly  clear  light.  But  notwithftanding  this,  we 
may  know  enough  of  the  divine  being,  and  of  his 
moral  government,  to  make  us  much  better  and 
happier  beings  than  we  could  be  without  fuch 
knowledge;  and  even  the  confederation  of  the  infu- 
perable  difficulties  referred  to  above  is  not  without 
it3  ufe,  as  it  tends  to  imprcfs  the  mind  with  fenti- 
ments  of  reverence,  humility,  and  fubmiffion. 

I  have  alfo  had  another  view  in  not  chufmg  to 
conceal  feme  of  the  great  difficulties  which  attend 
the  demonftration,  if  not  of  the  being,  yet  of  the 
moft  efiential  attributes,  and  moral  government  of 
God.  It  was,  that  the  confideration  of  them 
might  make  us  more  fenflblc  of  the  value  of  revela 
tion,  by  which  many  of  them  are,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  cleared  up,  and  by  which  great  light  has 
been  thrown  upon  every  important  branch  of  na- 
tur-il  religion. 

Many  unbelievers  avail  themfelves  very  much  of 
the  diverfity  r>f  opinions  which  prevails  among  the 
profefibis  of  revealed  religion,  and  boaQ  of  the 
great  clearnefi,  as  well  zs  fttfficiency  of  the  light  of  na 
ture.  But  the  cafe  is  much  otherwife;  and  there 
have  been,  in  facr,  among  men  of  the  greatefl 
learning  and  acutenefs  of  thought,  believers  and 
a  5  unbe- 
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unbelievers  in  revelation,  as  great  a  diverfity  of 
opinion  with  refpeft  to  the  principles  of  natural, 
as  of  revealed  religion.  And  notwithstanding  the 
various  fentiments  of  chriftians,  they  are  all  per 
fectly  agreed,  and  unanimous,  with  refpect  to  all 
the  moft  important  doctrines  of  natural  religion, 
concerning  which  unbelievers  in  revelation  have 
never  been  able  to  arrive  at  any  certainty,  or  uni 
formity  of  opinion  ;  fo  that  men  who  think  at  all 
are  very  far  from  getting  rid  of  any  real  difficulty 
by  abandoning  revelation.  Nay,  the  difficulties 
which  we  fliali  find  upon  this  fubje&  among  chrif- 
tian?,  though  I  fhall  not  fail  to  ftate  them  with 
the  greateft  fairnefs,  fuppreffing  nothing  that  can 
€ontribute  to  their  flrerigth,  are  by  no  means  fo 
embarraffing  to  the  mind  of  man,  as  thofe  which 
occur  in  the  contemplation  of  nature. 

If  any  perfon,  difcouraged  by  thefe  difficulties, 
fhould  think  to  relieve  himfelf  by  rejecting  all  re 
ligion  9  natural  and  revealed,  he  will  find,  if  he  re 
flect  at  all,  that  he  has  miferably  deceived  himfelf, 
and  that  he  is  involved  in  greater  perplexity  than 
ever;  the  fcheme  he  has  adopted  not  only  filling 
his  mind  with  great  darknefs  and  diftrefs,  but  being 
contrary  to  fome  of  the  plaineft  appearances  in  na 
ture,  and  therefore  manifeflly  irrational  and  ab- 
furd.  In  this  cafe,  therefore,  true  philofophy 
will  lead  a  man  to  acquiefce  in  that  fcheme  of 
principles  which  is  attended  with  the  feweft  dif 
ficulties, 
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faculties,  without  expelling  to  meet  with  any  that 
is  quite  free  from  them  ;  and  a  good  man  will  be 
drawn  by  a  flrong  propenfity  to  embrace  that  fyf- 
tem,  the  contemplation  and  influence  of  which 
will  tend  to  make  him,  and  his  brethren  of  man 
kind,  moft  virtuous  and  happy.  This  important 
circumftance  will  always  operate  as  an  evidence  for 
the  truth  of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  ou 
minds  which  are  not  perverted  by  fophiftry,  or 
vice. 

In  the  latter  part  of  thefe  Inftitutes,  which  re 
lates  to  the  duty  and  final  expectations  of  mankind, 
it  will  be  feen  that  I  have  made  great  ufe  of  Dr. 
Hartley's  observations  on  man.  To  this  writer  I 
think  myfelf  happy  in  having  any  fair  opportunity 
cf  making  my  acknowledgements ;  and  I  fhall 
think  that  a  very  valuable  end  will  be  gained,  if, 
by  this  or  any  other  means,  a  greater  degree  cf  at 
tention  could  be  drawn  upon  that  moft  excellent 
performance,  fo  as  to  make  it  more  generally  read, 
and  ftudied,  by  thofe  who  are  qualified  to  do  it. 
I  do  not  know  any  thing  that  is  better  adapted  to 
make  an  impreffion  upon  truly  philofophical  minds 
than  the  fketch  that  he  has  given  of  the  evidences 
of  chriftianity,  in  his  fecond  volume;  and  for  this 
rea,fon  I  fliould  be  exceedingly  glad  to  fee  that  part 
of  his  work  publilhed  ilparately. 
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AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  BEST  METHOD  OF  COMMUNICAT 
ING  RELIGIOUS  KNOWLEDGE  TO  THE  MEMBLPsS 
OF  CHRISTIAN  SOCIETIES. 


THE  fuperficial  knowledge,  or  rather  the  ex 
treme  ignorance  of  the  generality  of  youth  in 
the  p relent  age,  with  refpecl:  to  religion,  is  the 
fubjecl:  of  great  and  juft  complaint  ;  and  for  want 
of  being  well  eftablifhed  in  the  principles  of  rational 
religion,  many  of  them  are  daily  falling  a  prey  to 
enthufiajm  on  one  hand,  and  infidelity  on  the  other. 
In  this  life  we  muft  not  expect  any  good  without 
fome  attendant  evil.  The  circumftance  of  which 
we  now  complain  has  been,  in  part,  the  natural 
effect  of  the  moderation  of  the  prefent  times,  in 
which  no  perfon  is  even  queflioned  about  his  reli 
gion.  For,  as  the  fubjecl:  is  never  canvafTed,  nor  fo 
much  as  {farted  in  polite  company,  no  perfon  thinks 
it  worth  his  while  to  prepare  himfelf  for  making 
any  reply;  and,  confequently,  the  youth  of  this 
age  never  profeffedly  ftudy  the  fubjecl:,  or  ever 
give  more  than  an  occafkmal  and  curfory  attention 
to  it, 

Another 
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Another  fource  of  this  complaint  is,  the  little 
care  that  is  now  taken  by  parents  in  the  religious 
inftruclion  of  their  children.     They  condemn  the 
feverity  with  which  they  recollect  that  they  them- 
felves  were  treated  5  and,  not  confidering  the  advan 
tage  which  they  derive  from   it,  exclaim  againft 
fuch  exceflive  rigour  and  aufterity,  and  throw  off 
not  only  the  tutor ,  but  almoft  the  mafler  too,  with 
refpect  to  their  children  ;  not  recollecting  that,  af 
ter  this,  there  is  little  left  of  the  parent  that  is  truly 
valuable.     To  this    conduct  they  are,  no  doubt, 
at  the  fame  time,  fecretly  influenced  by  a  regard  to 
their    own   eafe  ;  for  upon  the  prefent  fafhionable 
plan,  a  perfon  gives  himfelf  very  little  trouble  in 
deed  about  forming  the   minds  of  his  offspring  ; 
and,  fome  may  think,  that  they  have  fufficiently 
done   their  duty  in   this  rcfpc&,    when   they  have 
provided  them  with  mafters  to  fuperintend  their  edu 
cation  in  general. 

Many  perfons  will  not  readily  adopt  my  fenti- 
timents  relating  to  this  TubjecT:.  For  my  own  part, 
however,  I  have  not  the  leaft  doubt,  but  that, 
though  the  maxims  of  our  forefathers  may  have 
been  too  ftrict,  we  of  the  prefent  age  are  already 
far  gone  in  another  extreme,  oppofite  to  theirs  and 
much  more  dangerous.  Their  method,  by  re 
training  the  inclinations  of  youth,  might  (though 
perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  it  might  not)  diminifh 
the  happinefs  of  that  early  period  of  life ,  and,  in 

fome 
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fome  inftances,  I  doubt  not,  the  exceffive  reftraints 
they  were  under  might  ferve  to  inflame  their  paf- 
fions,  and  prepare  them  for  the  more  unbounded  and 
criminal  indulgence  of  them,  when  they  became 
their  own  matters ;  but,  in  general,  habits  of  fo- 
briety  and  moderation  were,  by  this  means,  effec 
tually  formed,  and  a  difpofition  to  licentioufnefs 
entirely  precluded. 

On  the  contrary,  our  greater  indulgence  to  youth 
gives  them  more  liberty^  but,  perhaps,  not  more  real 
enjoyment  even   of  early   life;   but,  whatever  good 
effecl:  this  conduct  may  have  upon  fome  ingenuous 
tempers,  I  am  fatisfied  that,  in  general,  it  is  fatal 
to  virtue  and   happinefs  through  life.      Our  youth 
having  had  little  or  no  reftraint  put  upon  their  in 
clinations,  and  religious  principles  not  having  been 
fufficiently  inculcated,  they  give  the  reins  to  plea- 
fure,  at  that   critical    time  of  life,  in  which   the 
paflions  are  peculiarly    ftrong,  and    reafon  weak^ 
and  the  authority  of  a  parent  not  interposing,  where 
it  is  moft  wanted,  a  difpofition  to  licentioufnefs  is 
completely  formed,  and  fuch    bad   habits  are  con 
tracted,  as  too  often  end  in  profligacy  and  ruin.  At 
beft,  their  minds  not  having  been  feafoned  with  the 
principles  of  religion,  they  become   mere  men  of 
the  world,  without  vice,  perhaps,  but  alfo  without 
virtue. 

Alfo,  in  confequence  of  the  fame  fuperficial  edu 
cation,  to  fay  the  leaft  of  it,  our  youth  having  never 

thought 
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thought  upon  the  fuhjetft  of  religion,  indead  of  en 
tertaining  thofe  enlarged  fentiments  of  religious  It* 
£jr/y,  which  will  never  he  wholly  extinct  in  the 
breads  of  their  parents,  the  flighted  inducement  is 
often  fufficient  to  make  them  abondon  the  dijfinting 
-interefl^  the  value  of  which  they  were  never  taught 
to  ui.dcrftand  ;  and  to  make  them  conform  to  the 
eftablifhed  religion  of  this,  and,  for  the  fame  reafoir 
to  that  of  any  other  country  in  the  world,  attended 
with  fufTicient  temporal  encouragement. 

With  the  difufe  of  family  prayer^  the  regular 
reading  of  the  fcriptitres  has  alfo  been  laid  afide;  fo 
that  in  moft  of  our  opulent  families,  t-ie  youth  have 
hardjy  an  opportunity  of  making  themfelves  ac 
quainted  with  the  contents  of  thofe  books  which 
are  the  fource  of  all  religious  knowledge.  When 
the  bible,  if  there  be  one  in  the  family,  is  wholly 
neglected  by  the  parent,  what  inducement  can  the 
fon  have  to  lock  into  it  ? 

A  falfe  tafte,  and  a  pretended  reverence  for  the 
fcriptures,  has,  likewife,  banifhed  them  from  many 
of  our  fchi'ols;  fo  that,  except  their  being  read  in 
detached  an  d  unconnected  portions,  in  places  of 
public  worfhip,  many  perfons,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
would  live  and  die  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  contents 
of  their  bibies. 

Wi'h  this  neglecl:  of  family  difcipline,  the  neg- 
lecl:  of  difcipline  in  our  churches,  which  has  been 
owing  to  fimilar  caufes,  has  likewife  concurred. 

In 
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In  many  cf  our  focieties  the  bufmefs  of  catschifing 
has,  likewife,  been  laid  afide,  nor  has  any  thing 
fyeen  fubftituted  in  its  place,  as  better  adapted  to 
communicate  religious  knowledge;  fo  that,  as  the 
minifler  is  feldom  feen  but  in  the  pulpit  (I  mean  in 
a  minifterial  character)  all  the  opportunity  that  the 
people  hzive  of  being  inftru&ed  in  the  theory  of  re 
ligion,  is  their  hearing  miscellaneous  difcourfeSj 
which  are  now  almoft  every  where  confined  tofub- 
jecls  which  have  an  immediate  relation  to  practice, 
while  the  theory  of 'religion ,  and  the  evidence*  cfitt 
are  almoft  wholly  neglected. 

Becaufe  common  fenje  is  a  fufEcient  guard  againft 
many  errors  in  religion,  it  fcems  to  have  been  taken 
for  granted,  that  common  fenfe  is  a  fufficient  in/true- 
faralfoj  whereas,  in  fadt,  without  pofitive  inftruo 
tion,  men  would  naturally  have  been  mere  f wages 
with  refpecl:  to  religion  j  as,  without  fimilar  inftruc- 
tion,  they  would  be  favages  with  refpe£l  to  the  arts 
of  life  and  the  fciences.  Common  fenfe  can  only 
be  compared  to  zjudgc',  but  what  can  a  judge  do 
without  evidence,  and  proper  materials  from  which 
to  form  a  judgment. 

Such  is  the  evil,  of  which  not  myfelf  only,  but 
every  perfon  who  ferioufly  coniiders  the  prefent  ftate 
of  things  among  the  Diffenters,  and  its  maniftft 
tendency  in  futurity,  complain.  Let  us  now  cor- 
fider  what  is  the  moft  proper  and  effectual  remedy 

for 
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for  this  evil,  and  how  far  the  application  of  it  may 
be  eafy  and  practicable. 

As  the  fource  of  the  evil,  as  far  it  arifes  from 
ourfelves,  was  obferved  to  be  two  fold,  namely, 
the  neglect  of  parental  and  minlftenal  inftruction,  it 
is  eafy  to  infer,  that  the  moft  complete  and  effec 
tual  remedy  muft  be  two-fold  alfo,  confifting  in 
the  revival  of  that  difcipline,  both  in  churches  and 
private  families,  by  which  we  ourfelves  received 
that  inftruction,  the  advantages  of  which  we  are 
apt  to  overlook,  till  we  fee*  the  dreadful  effects  of 
the  want  of  it  in  others.  If  the  difcipline  of  our 
forefathers,  in  either  of  thefe  refpects,  has  been  too 
fevere  for  the  gentlenefs  of  modern  manners,  let 
that  feverity  be  iclaxed,  but  let  nothing  that  is  really 
ufeful  be  laid  afide. 

It  is  €ertainly  defirable,  that  more  attention  be 
given  both  to  the  morals,  and  the  religious  inftruc- 
tion  of  youth,  by  thofe  who  undertake  the  conduct 
of  our  focieties,  as  well  as  by  their  parents.  But 
if  it  be  impoflible,  as  I  am  apprehenfive  it  generally 
will  be,  to  revive  the  antient  forms  of  our  church 
difcipline,  (in  confequence  of  which  a  number  of 
the  mod  intelligent,  ferious,  and  prudent  members 
of  our  churches  might  be  appointed  to  fuperintend 
the  inftruction  of  youth)  Jet  the  minifter  exert  him- 
felf  the  more  in  this  field,  which  alone  can  promife 
a  reward  for  his  labours.  When  a  perfon's  mode 
of  thinking,  and  his  habits  of  life  are  fixed,  as  they 

generally 
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generally  are  before  he  arrives  at  thirty  or  forty 
years  of  age,  and  efpecially  when  they  have  been 
confirmed  by  having  met  with  no  oppofition  or 
controul,  from  that  time  to  a  more  advanced  period 
of  life,  there  can  be  but  little  profpecl:  of  making 
any  good  and  lafting  imprefftons.  Jn  this  cafe,  a 
change  of  thinking,  or  acting, will  be  brought  about, 
if  at  all  with  very  great  difficulty,  and  old  notions, 
and  habits  will  be  apt  to  return  upon  the  flight- 
eft  occafions,  and  get  firmer  hold  of  the  mind  than 
ever. 

If  men  have  lived  all  their  lives  unacquainted 
with  better  principles,  the  propofal  of  them  may 
flrike  and  influence  ,  but  if  they  relate  to  fubjects 
•which  they  have  often  heard  canvafled,  and  on 
which  little  can  be  fa  id  that  is  abfolutely  new  to 
them  ;  it  may  be  taken  for  granted,  that  the  recital 
of  arguments  which  they  prefume  have  been  fully 
confuted,  will  only  confirm  them  in  their  former 
prejudices.  It  is  beft,  therefore,  to  bear  with  the 
aged)  and,  in  many  cafes,  with  thofe  who  are  ad 
vanced  to  middle  life,  and  not  without  fome  very 
urgent  reafon,  aiifing  from  very  particular  circum- 
flances,  attempt  the  arduous,  and  almoft  hopclefs 
tafky  of  rectifying  their  errors  ;  though  fomething 
more  fhould  be  done  towards  reforming  their  con- 
duel.  But,  in  youth,  the  mind  is  flexible,  opinions 
are  unfixed,  and  habits  not  confirmed.  At  this 
time  of  life,  therefore3  arguments  andexpoftulations 

may 
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may  have  real  weight;  good  principles  and  maxims 
maybe  recommended  with  effect  ;  anu  a  little  fea- 
fonable  affiftance  may  be  fufHcicnt  to  mould  them 
to  our  wim. 

The  great  object  of  a  minifter's  chief  attention 
being  thus  fixed,  viz.  upon  the  younger,  and  more 
teachable  part  of  his  congregation,  it  remains  to 
be  confidered,  in  what  manner  their  inftruction 
may  be  beft  provided  for.  Now,  it  appears  to  me, 
•that  the  only  effectual  p'rovifion  for  this  purpofe,  is 
a  courfe  of  regular  and  fyftematical  inftruclion. 
Every  branch  of  knowledge  is  built  on  certain 
fafls  snd  principles  ;  and  in  order  that  thefe  be  fully 
and  clearly  underftood,  they  muft  be  delivered  in 
a  proper  order,  fo  that  one  thing  may  moft  natur 
ally  introduce  another.  In  other  words,  no  branch 
of  knowledge,  religion  not  excepted,can  be  taught 
to  advantage  but  in  the  way  of fyjlem.  Frightful  as 
the  word  may  found,  it  fignifies  nothing,  but  an 
ordeily  snd  regular  fet  of  principles,  beginning 
with  theeafieft,  and  ending  with  the  moft  difficult, 
which,  in  t):is  manner,  are  the  mofl  eafily  demon- 
ftrated.  .  No  per fon  would  ever  think  of  teaching 
Law  or  Medicine^  or  any  other  branch  of  fcience, 
in  the  manner  in  which  religion  is  now  generally 
taught  ;  and  as  no  perfon  ever  acquired  a  compe 
tent  knowledge  of  Law,  Medicine,  or  any  other 
fcience  by  hearing  rmfcellaneous  chfcourfes  upon 
thefubject;  fo  neither  can  we  reafonably  expect 

that 
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that  a  jufl  and  comprehenfive  knowledge  of  reli 
gion  fhould  ever  be  communicated  in  the  fame 
loofe  and  incoherent  manner.  Befides,  it  is  now 
too  much  the  falhion  to  neglect,  public  worfliip, 
and  any  fcheme  of  bufmefs  or  pleafure  is  thought 
to  be  a  fufficient  excufe  for  a  perfon's  abfenting 
himfelf  from  it,  even  on  the  Lord's  day;  fo  that 
this  only  means  of  inftruction,  inefficient  as  it  is 
for  the  purpofe,  is  becoming  every  day  more  un 
certain  ;  and  it  may  be  expected  that  lefs  advantage 
will  be  made  of  it  continually. 

On  thefe  accounts,  religious  knowledge  wi-11 
never  be  communicated  with  certainty  and  good 
e£fe£t,  from  the  pulpit  only.  Thofe  of  the  con 
gregation  who  think  themfelves  already  fufficiently 
knowing,  will  be  difgufted  with  the  repetition  of 
elementary  principles  5  to  thofe  who  are  extremely 
ignorant,  it  is  not  poffible,  in  a  formal  difcourfe, 
to  fpeak  plainly  and  familiarly  enough  ;  and  thofe 
whofe  minds  are  not  fuffickmly  enlightened,  and 
efpecially  thofe  whofe  prejudices  are  of  long  Hand 
ing,  will  be  apt  to  take  offence  at  the  difcovery  of 
truths  which  it  will  be  impoflible  for  them  to  com 
prehend  or  receive. 

There  can  be  no  hope,  therefore,  of  doing  any 
thing  to  good  purpofe,  in  this  way,  unlefs  the  mi- 
nifter  can  have  an  opportunity  of  difcourfino-  to  the 
young  perfons  by  themfelves.  He  may  then  con- 

verfe 
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verfe  with  them  familiarly  on  the  fundamental  priru 
ciples  of  natural  and  revealed  religion  j  he  may  fay 
the  fame  things  over  and  over  again,  and  change 
his  form  of  expreflion,  in  order  to  make  himfelf 
perfedtly  underftood;  he  may  alfo  illuftrate  what 
he  advances  by  familiar  inftances,  and  examples, 
and  fet  every  thing  of  importance  in  a  great  variety 
of  lights.  Moreover,  if  they  will  fubmit  to  it 
(which  it  will  be  grcarfy  to  their  advantage  to 
do)  he  may  examine  them  on  the  fubjf&s  on  which 
he  has  difcourfed,  fo  as  to  fatisfy  himfelf  whether 
they  have  perfectly  underftood  him,  whether  they 
retain  in  memory  the  fa£h  and  reafonings  which  he 
has  advanced,  and  be  fufficiently  grounded  in  one 
thing  before  he  proceeds  to  another.  This  method 
\vill  alfo  give  him  an  opportunity  of  removing  any 
difficulties,  or  anfwering  any  objections  which  may 
have  occurred  to  them,  or  which  may  have  been 
thrown  in  their  way  by  other  perfons.  In  fhorr, 
I  would  advife  a  minifter  to  form  the  young  men 
of  his  congregation  from  the  age  of  eighteen  or 
twenty  to  about  thirty  into  an  academical  clafs^  and 
take  the  very  fame  methods  to  teach  them  the  ele 
ments  of  religion,  that  he  would  do  to  teach  them 
the  rudiments  of  any  branch  of  natural  knowledge. 
To  make  this  bufmefs  the  eafier  to  the  tutor, 
and  the  more  advantageous  to  his  pupils,  it  will 
be  rather  advifeable,  that  he  give  his  lectures  from 

a  fhor£ 
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a  fhort  text  or  fyftem,  written,  or  rather  printed, 
that  they  may  have  an  opportunity  of  perufmg  it, 
and  of  ftuciying  it  when  they  are  by  themfelves, 
and  thereby  the  better  prepare  themfelves  for  ex 
amination. 

I  do  not  give  this  advice  at  random,  or  from 
theory  only  ;  for  I  have  carried  the  fcheme  which 
I  am  now  recommending  into  execution;  and  I 
can  afTuremy  friends  in  the  miniflry  that,  as  far  as 
my  own  experience  is  a  guide,  they  may  promife 
themfelves  much  pleafure,  and  their  pupils  much 
advantage  from  the  exercife. 

If  it  can  bje  made  agreeable  to  the  people,  I 
would  alfo  advife,that  the  minifter  deliver  the  heads 
of  his  fyftem  in  a  fet  of  regular  difcourfes  to  the 
congregation  at  large,  once  in  four  or  five  years, 
that  thofe  perfons  whom  it  may  not  be  advifeable 
to  admit  to  his  familiar  lectures,  may  have  an  op 
portunity  of  hearing  fome  ufeful  topics  difcufied  at 
leaft  in  a  concife  manner,  which  they  might,  other- 
wife,  have  never  heard  of  at  all.  But  if  the  con 
gregation  {hould  not  be  fufficiently  uniform  in  their 
fentiments,  it  will  hardly  be  prudent,  for  reafons, 
fufficiently  hinted  above,  to  adopt  this  meafure. 
It  will  alfo  depend  upon  particular  circumftances, 
whether  the  young  women  (hould  be  admitted  to  the 
familiar  le&ures  along  with  the  young  men,  or 
not. 

That 
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That  my  readers  may  perfectly  underftand  my 
fcheme,  and  derive  what  advantage  they  pleafc 
from  it,  I  now  publiih  the  principal  heads  of  my 
own  le&ures,  in  thefe  Inflitittes  of  natural  and  re 
vealed  religion.  Minifters  whofe  fentiments  are 
pretty  nearly  my  own  may,  perhaps,  fave  them- 
felves  trouble  by  making  ufe  of  them,  departing 
from  my  particular  fentiments  or  method,  whenever 
they  think  proper.  The  whole  work  is  divided 
into  three  parts,  the  firft  comprizing  the  principles 
of  natural  religion  ;  the  fecond  the  evidences  of  re 
velation  ;  and  the  third  the  doclrines  of  revelation. 
I  have  alfo  nearly  completed  another  work,  which 
may  alfo  be  of  ufe  in  the  inftruclion  of  young  per- 
fons  It  will  be  intitled,  An  Historical  Account  of 
the  corruptions  of  drift ianity.  This  will  contain  the 
reafons  for  our  proteftarit  faith,  and  alfo  thofe  of 
our  diflent  from  theeftablifhed  church  of  England, 
with  which  every  diffenter  ought  to  be  made  tho 
roughly  acquainted. 

Bendes  this  principal  clafs,  I  would  advife  a  mi- 
nifter,  who  is  defirous  to  communicate  religious 
knowledge  with  effecl:,  and  who  would  adapt  his 
inftru£iions  to  the  different  ages  of  his  hearers,  to 
form  two  ether  daffes,  one  confiding  of  children 
under  fourteen  years  of  age.  To  thefe  he  fhould 
teach  a  Jh^rt  catechifin^  containing  the  firft  elements 
of  religious  knowledge,  delivered  in  the  plaineit 
and  moft  familar  language  pofliblcj  and  when  it  is 

made 
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RELIGION. 


PART     I. 


OF  THE  BEING  AN7D  ATTRIBUTES  OF  GOD. 

IN  tbefe  Inftitutes  I  fhall  endeavour  to  explain 
the  principles  of  natural  and  revealed  religion  \  or  to 
affign  the  reafons  why  we  acknowledge  ourfelves 
to  be  fubject  to  the  moral  government  of  God, 
and  why  we  profefs  curfelves  to  be  chriftians,  and 
confident  proteftants. 

Knowledge  of  this  kind  is,  in  its  own  nature, 
the  molt  important  of  any  that  we  can  give  our 
attention  to;  becaufe  it  is  the  mod  nearly  con 
nected  with  our  prefent  and  future  happincfs. 

If  there  be  a  God,  and  if  we  be  accountable  to 
him  for  our  conduct,  it  muft  be  highly  interefting 
to  us  to  know  all  that  we  can  concerning  his  cha 
racter  and  government,  concerning  what  he  re 
quires  of  us,  and  what  we  have  to  expect  from 
him.  If  it  be  true  that  a  perfon,  pretending  to 
be  fent  from  God,  hath  affured  us  of  a  future  life, 
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it  certainly  behoves  us  to  examine  his  pretenfions 
to  divine  authority;  and  if  we  fee  reafon  to  admit 
them,  to  inform  ourfelves  concerning  the  whole 
of  his  inftru£tions,  and  particlarly  what  kind 
of  behaviour  here  will  fecure  our  happinefs  here 
after.  Laftly,  if  the  religion  we  profefs  be  divine, 
and  have  been  corrupted  by  the  ignorance  or  arti 
fice  of  men,  it  is  a  matter  of  confequence  that  it 
be  reftored  to  its  primitive  purity;  becaufe  its 
efficacy  upon  the  heart  and  life  muft  depend  upon 
it.  And  if  men  have  ufurped  any  power  with  re- 
fpect  to  religion  which  the  author  of  it  has  not 
given  them,  it  is  of  confequence  that  their  unjuft 
claims  be  expofed  and  refifted. 

In  order  to  give  the  mofl  diftin£  view  of  the 
principles  of  religion,  I  fliall  firft  explain  what  it 
is  that  we  learn  from  nature,  and  then  what  far 
ther  lights  we  receive  from  revelation.  But  it  muft 
be  obferved,  that,  in  giving  a  delineation  of  natu 
ral  religion,  I  fhall  deliver  what  I  fuppofe  might 
have  been  known  concerning  God,  our  duty,  and 
our  future  expectations  by  the  light  of  nature,  and 
not  what  was  actually  known  of  them  by  any  of  the 
human  race;  for  thefe  are  very  different  things. 
Many  things  are,  in  their  own  nature,  attainable, 
which,  in  fa£r,  are  never  attained  ;  fo  that  though 
we  find  but  little  of  the  knov/ledge  of  God,  and  of 
his  providence,  in  many  nations,  which  never  en 
joyed  the  light  of  revelation,  it  does  not  follow 

that 
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that  nature  did  not  contain  and  teach  thofe  Jettons, 
and  that  men  had  not  the  means  of  learning  them, 
provided  they  had  made  the  mofl  of  the  light  they 
had,  and  of  the  powers  that  were  given  them. 

I  fhall,  therefore,  include  under  the  head  of 
natural  religion^  all  that  can  be  demonftrated,  or 
proved  to  be  true  by  natural  reafon,  though  it  was 
never,  in  fact,  difcovered  by  it;  and  even  though 
it  be  probable  that  mankind  would  never  have 
known  it  without  the  affiftance  of  revelation. 
Thus  the  doctrine  of  a  future  flate  may  be  called 
a  doctrine  of  natural  religion,  if  when  we  have 
had  the  firft  knowledge  of  it  from  divine  revela 
tion,  we  can  afterwards  ihow  that  the  expecta 
tion  of  it  was  probable  from  the  light  of  nature, 
and  that  prefent  appearances  are,  upon  the  whole, 
favourable  to  the  fuppofition  of  it. 


SECTION    I. 

Of  the  exigence  of  God^  and  thofe  attributes  which  are 
defaced  from  his  being  confidered  as  uncaufed  bimfelf^ 
and  the  caufe  of  every  thing  elfe, 

TI^HEN  we  fay  there  is  a  GOD,  we  mean  that 

there  is  an   intelligent  defigning  caufe   of 

what  we  fee  in  the  world  around  us,  and  a  being 

who   was  himfelf  uncaufed.     Unlefs  we  have  re- 

B  2  courfe 
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courfe  to  this  fuppofition,  we  cannot  account  for 
prefent  appearances  ;  ror  there  i  an  evident  inca 
pacity  in  every  thing  we  fee  of  being  the  c^rfe  of 
its  own  exiflcnce,  or  of  the  exigence  of  other 
things.  Though,  in  one  fenfe,  fome  things  are 
the  caufes  of  others,  yet  they  are  only  fo  in  part-; 
and  when  we  give  fufficient  attention  to  their  na 
ture,  we  fhall  fee,  that  it  is  very  improperly  that 
they  are  termed  ccufes  at  all  :  for  when  we  have 
allowed  all  that  we  can  to  their  influence  and 
operation,  there  is  ftill  fomething  that  muft  be  re 
ferred  to  a  prior  and  fuperior  caufe.  Thus  we 
jfay  that  a  proper  foil,  together  with  the  influences 
of  the  fun  and  the  rain,  are  the  caufes  of  the 
growth  of  plants ;  but>  in  fa<£r.,  all  that  we  mean, 
and  all  that,  in  iiriftnefs,  we  ought  to  fay,  is, 
that  according  to  the  prefent  confutation  of 
things,  plants  could  not  grow  hut  in  thofe  cir- 
cumflances;  for,  if  there  had  not  been  a  body 
previously  organized  like  a  plant,  and  if  there  had 
not  exifted  what  we  call  a  conflitution  of  nature^  in 
confequen.ee  of  which  plants  are  difpofed  to  thrive 
by  the  influence  of  the  foil,  the  fun,  and  the  rain, 
thofe  circumftances  would  have  fignified  nothing  ; 
and  the  fitnefs  of  the  organs  of  a  plant  to  receive 
nourifhment  from  the  foil,  the  rain,  and  the  fun, 
is  a  proof  of  fuch  wifdotn  and  defign,  as  thofe 
bodies  are  evidently  deftitute  of.  If  the  fitting  of 
a  fuit  of  cloaths  to  the  body  of  a  man  be  an  argu 
ment 
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tticnt  of  contrivance,  and  confequently  prove  the 
exiftence  of  an  intelligent  agent,  much  more  is  the 
fhnef  of  a  thojfand  things  to  a  thoufand  other 
things  in  thefyftein  of  nature  a  proof  of  an  intelli 
gent  ckfuriin^  csufe  3  and  this  intelligent  caufe  we 
call  GOD. 

If,  tor  argument's  fake,  we  fhould  admit  that 
the  immedi  ite  author  of  tMs  world  was  not  him 
felf  the  fir  ft  caufe,  but  that  he  derived  his  being 
and  powers  from  fome  other  being,  fuperior  to 
himj  ftill  in  tracing  the  caufe  of  this  being,  and 
the  caufe  of  his  caufe,  &c.  we  (hall  at  length  be 
conftrained  to  acknowledge  a  firjl  cattfe^  one  who 
is  himfelf  uncaufed,  and  who  derives  his  being 
and  caufe  from  no  fuperior  whatever. 

It  muft  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  our  fa 
culties  are  unequal  to  the  comprehenfion  of  this 
fubjcct.  Being  ufed  to  pafs  from  efFecls  to  caufes, 
and  being  ufed  to  Icok  for  a  caufe  adequate  to  the 
thing  caufed,  and  confequently  to  expert  a  greater 
caufe  for  a  greater  effect,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe, 
that,  if  the  things  we  fee,  which  we  fay  are  the 
production  of  divine  power,  required  a  caufe,  the 
divine  being  himfelf  muft  have  required  a  greater 
caufe.  But  this  train  of  reafoning  would  lead  us 
into  a  manifeft  abfurdity,  in  inquiring  for  a  higher 
and  a  higher  caufe  ad  infinitum.  It  may,  perhaps, 
be  true,  though  we  cannot  diftinclly  fee  it  to  be 
fo,  that  as  all  finite  things  require  a  caufe,  infinites 
B  3  admit 
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admit  of  none.  It  is  evident,  that  nothing  can 
begin  to  be  without  a  caufe;  but  it  by  no  means 
follows  from  thence,  that  that  muft  have  had  a 
caufe  which  had  no  beginning.  But  whatever  there 
may  be  in  this  conjecture,  we  are  conflrained,  in 
purfuing  the  train  of  caufes  and  effects,  to  flop  at 
Jaft  at  fomething  uncaufed. 

That  any  being  fliould  be  fclf  created  is  evidently 
abfurd,  becaufe  that  would  fuppofe  that  he  had  a 
being  before  he  had,  or  that  he  exifted,  and  did 
not  exift  at  the  fame  time.  For  want  of  clearer 
knowledge  of  this  fubjecl:,  we  are  obliged  to  con 
tent  ourfelves  with  terms  that  convey  only  negative 
ideas,  and  to  fay  that  God  is  a  being  untreated®* 
uncaufed  ;  and  this  is  all  that  we  mean  when  we 
fometimes  fay  that  he  \%  f elf  exift ent. 

It  has  been  faid  by  fome,  that  if  we  fuppofe  aa 
infinite  fuccefficn  of  finite  beings,  there  will  be  no 
neceffity  to  admit  any  thing  to  have  been  uncaufed. 
The  race  of  men,  for  inftance,  may  have  been 
from  eternity,  no  individual  of  the  fpecies  being 
much  fuperior  to  the  reft.  But  this  fuppofition 
only  involves  the  queflion  in  more  obfcurity,  and 
does  not  approach,  in  the  leaft,  to  the  fulution  of 
any  difficulty.  For  if  we  carry  this  imaginary 
fucceifion  ever  fb  far  back  in  our  ideas,  we  are  in 
juft  the  fame  fuuation  as  when  we  fet  out;  for  we 
are  dill  confidering  a  fpecies  of  beings  who  cannot 
fo  much  as  comprehend  even  theii  own  make  and 

confti- 
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conftitution  j  and  we  are,  therefore,  ftill  in  want 
of  fome  being  who  was  capable  of  thoroughly- 
knowing,  and  of  forming  them,  and  alfo  of 
adapting  the  various  parts  of  their  bodies,  and  the 
faculties  of  their  mind?,  to  the  fphere  of  life  in 
which  they  ad.  In  fact,  an  infinite  fuccejjion  of 
finite  beings  as  much  requires  a  caufe,  as  a  fmgle 
finite  being;  and  we  have  as  little  fatisfa&ion  in 
confidering  one  of  them  as  uncaufed,  as  we  have 
in  confidering  the  other. 

It  was  faid,  by  the  Epicureans  of  old,  that  all 
things  were  formed  by  the  fortuitous  concourfe  of 
atoms,  that,  originally,  there  were  particles  of  all 
kinds  floating  at  random  in  infinite  fpace;  and 
that,  fince  certain  combinations  of  particles  con- 
ftitute  all  bodies,  and  fince,  in  infinite  time,  thefe 
particles  muft  have  been  combined  in  all  poflible 
ways,  the  prefent  fyftem  at  length  arofe,  without 
any  defigning  caufe.  But,  ftill,  it  may  be  afked, 
how  could  thefe  atoms  move  without  a  mover;  and 
what  could  have  arifen  from  their  combinations, 
but  mere  heaps  of  matter,  of  different  forms  and 
fizes.  They  cou.d,  of  themfelves,  have  had  no 
power  of  acting  upon  one  another,  as  bodies  now 
have,  by  fuch  properties  as  magnetifm,  electricity, 
gravitation,  &c.  unlefs  thefe  powers  had  been 
communicated  to  them  by  fome  fuperior  being. 

It  is   no  wonder,    that   we  feel,  and  muft  ac 
knowledge  the  imperfection  of  our  faculties,  when 
B  4  we 
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we  are  employed  upon  fuch  a  fubjccl:  as  this.  We 
are  involved  in  inextricable  difficulties  in  confi- 
dering  the  origin,  as  we  may  fay,  of  the  works  of 
God.  It  is  impoilible  that  we  fhould  conceive 
how  creation  fhould  have  been  coeval  with  its 
maker;  and  yet,  if  we  admit  that  there  ever  was  a 
time  when  nothing  exifted,  befides  the  divine 
being  himfelf,  we  muft  fuppofe  a  whole  eternity  to 
have  preceded  any  act  of  creation  ;  an  eternity  jn 
which  the  divine  being  was  pofTefTed  of  the  power 
and  difpofition  to  create,  and  to  make  happy, 
without  once  exciting  them;  or  that  a  reafon  for 
creating  muft  have  occurred  to  him  after  the  lapfe 
of  a  whole  eternity,  which  had  not  occurred 
before;  and  thefe  feem  to  be  greater  difficulties 
than  the  other.  Upon  the  whole,  it  feems  to  be 
the  moft  agreeable  to  reafon,  though  it  be  alto 
gether  incomprehenfible  by  our  reafon,  that  there 
never  was  a  time  when  this  great  uncaufcd  being 
did  not  exert  his  perfections,  in  giving  life  and 
happinefs  to  his  offspring.  We  fhall,  alfo,  find 
no  greater  difficulty  in  admitting,  that  the  crea 
tion,  as  it  had  no  beginning,  fo  neither  has  it  any 
bounds ;  but  that  infinite  fpace  is  replenifhed  with 
worlds,  in  which  the  power,  wifdom,  and  good- 
nefs  of  God  always  have  been,  and  always  will  be 
difplayed. 

There  feems  to  be  no  difficulty  in  thefe  amazing 
fuppofnions,  except   what  arifes  from  the  imper 
fection 
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fech'on  of  our  faculties;  a.«d  if  we  reject  thefe,  we 
mult  of  neceJTity  adopt  other  fuppofitions,  ftill 
more  improbable,  and  involve  ourfelves  in  much 
greater  difficulties.  It  is,  indeed,  impoffible  for 
us  to  conceive,  in  an  adequate  manner,  concern 
ing  any  thing  that  is  infinite,  or  even  to  exprefs 
ourlclvcs  concerning  them  without  falling  into 
feeming  abfurdities.  If  we  fay  that  it  is  impoffi- 
ble  that  the  works  of  God  mould  have  been  from 
eternity,  we  may  f-iy  the  fame  concerning  any  par 
ticular  thought  in  the  divine  mind,  or  even  con 
cerning  any  particular  moment  of  time  in  the  eter 
nity  that  has  preceded  us  ;  for  thefe  are  all  of  the 
nature  of  particular  events,  which  muft  have  taken 
pla£e  at  fome  definite  time,  or  at  fome  precife 
given  diftarice  from  the  prefent  moment,  But  as 
we  are  fure  that  the  divine  being  himfelf,  and  du 
ration  itfelf,  mull  have  been  without  beginning, 
notwithftanding  this  argument;  the  works  of  God 
may  alfo  have  been  without  beginning,  notwith 
ftanding  the  fame  argument.  It  may  make  this 
difficulty  the  eafier  to  us,  to  connder  that  thinking 
and  aftingi  or  creating^  may  be  the  fame  thing  with 
God. 

So  little  are  our  minds  equal  to  thefe  fpecula- 
tions,  that  though  we  all  agree,  that  an  infinite 
duration  muft  have  preceded  the  prefent  monient^ 
and  that  another  infinite  duration  muft  necefTarily 
follow  it  -,  and  though  the  former  of  thefe  is  coii- 
B  5  tinuaJly 
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tinually  receiving  additions,  which  is,  in  our  idea, 
the  fame  thing  as  its  growing  continually 
larger ;  and  the  latter  is  conftantly  fuffering  as 
great  diminutions,  which  in  our  idea,  is  the  fame 
thing  as  its  growing  continually  lefs ;  yet  we 
are  forced  to  acknowledge  that  they  both  ever 
have  been,  and  always  muft  be  exactly  equal  ; 
neither  of  them  being  at  any  time  conceivably 
greater,  or  lefs  than  the  other.  Nay  we  cannot 
conceive  how  both  thefe  eternities,  added  together, 
can  be  greater  than  either  of  them  feparately  taken. 
Having  demonftrated  the  exiftence  of  God,  as 
the  firft  caufe,  the  creator,  and  difpofer  of  all 
things;  we  are  naturally  led  to  inquire,  in  the 
next  place,  what  properties  or  attributes  he  is 
pofTeffed  of.  Now  thefe  naturally  divide  them- 
felves  into  two  clajjes  -,  being  cither  fuch  as  flow 
from  his  being  confidered  as  the  original  caufe  of  all 
things,  or  fuch  as  the  particular  nature  of  the  works 
of  which  he  is  the  author  lead  us  to  afcribe  10  him; 

SECTION     II. 

Of  thofe  attributes  of  tie  deity  which  are  deduced  from 
the  confederation  of  his  being  the  original  cauje  of  all 
things. 

WITHOUT    any  particular  regard    to    the 
works  of  God,  we    cannot    but    conclude 
that  the  original  caufe   of  all   things   muft  have 

been 
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been  eternal,  /or,  fince  nothing  can  begin  to  exift 
without  a  caufe,  if  there  ever  had  been  a  time 
when  nothing  exifted,  nothing  could  have  exifted 
at  prefent. 

Secondly,  this  original  caufe  muft  likewife  be 
immutable^  or  not  fubje6l  to  change.  We  feem  to 
require  no  other  proof  of  this,  than  the  impofli- 
bility  of  conceiving  whence  a  change  could  arife 
in  a  being  uncaufed.  If  there  was  no  caufe  of  his 
exiftence  itfelf,  it  feems  to  follow,  that  there 
could  be  no  caufe  of  a  change  in  the  manner  of  his 
exiftence  ;  fo  that  whatever  he  was  originally,  he 
muft  for  ever  continue  to  be.  Befides,  a  capacity 
of  producing  a  change  in  any  being  or  thing,  im 
plies  fomething  prior  and  fuperior,  fomerhing  that 
can  control,  and  that  is  incapable  of  being  re- 
fifted;  which  can  only  be  true  of  the  fupreme  caufe 
itfelf. 

The  immutability  of  the  divine  being,  or  his 
being  incapable  of  being  acted  upon,  or  controlled 
by-any  oth  r,  is  what  we  mean  when  we  fry  that 
he  is  an  independent  being,  if  by  this  term  we 
mean  any  thing  more  th*ui  his  being  uncaufcd. 
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SECTION   III. 

Of  thofe  attributes  of  the  divine  being  which  the  con-* 
Jideration  of  his  works  leads  us  to  afcribe  to  him. 


God  is  eternal^  and  immutable,  follows 
necefTarily,  as  we  have  feen,  from  his  being 
uncaufcd'y  but  if  we  confider  the  effefts  of  which  he 
is  the  caufe,  or,  in  other  words,  the  works  of 
which  he  is  the  author,  we  fhall  be  led  to  afcribe 
to  him  other  attributes,  particularly  thofe  of 
poiuer^  wifdom,  and  goodnefs-,  and  confequently  all 
the  attributes  which  are  neceflfarily  connected  with, 
or  flow  from  them. 

If  we  call  a  being  powerful,  when  he  is  able  to 
produce  great  effects,  or  to  accomplifh  great 
works,  we  cannot  avoid  afcribing  this  attribute  to 
God,  as  the  author  of  every  thing  that  we  behold  ; 
and  when  we  confider  the  apparent  greatnefs, 
variety,  and  extent  of  the  works  of  God,  in  the 
whole  frame  of  nature  ;  as  in  the  fun,  moon,  and 
ftars;  in  the  earth  which  we  inhabit,  and  in  the 
vegetables  and  an  mals  which  it  contains,  together 
with  the  powers  of  reafon  and  underftanding 
poliefled  by  man,  we  cannot  fuppofe  any  effect  to 
\vhich  the  divine  power  is  not  equal  j  and  there 
fore  we  are  authorifed  to  fay  that  it  is  infinite^  or 
capable  of  producing  any  thing,  that  is  not  in  its 

own 
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own  nature  impoflible;  fo  that  whatever  purpofes 
the  divine  being  forms,  he  is  always  able  to 
execute. 

The  dejigns  of  fuch  a  being  as  this,  who  cannot 
be  controlled  in  the  execution  of  any  of  his  pur 
pofes,  would  be  very  obvious  to  us  if  we  could 
comprehend  his  works,  or  fee  the  iflue  of  them  ; 
but  this  we  cannot  do  with  refpect  to  the  works  of 
God,  which  are  both  incomprehenfible  by  our 
finite  underftandings,  and  alfo  are  not  yet  corn- 
pleated  j  for  as  far  as  they  are  fubjedt  to  our  in- 
fpection,  they  are  evidently  in  a  progrefs  to  fome- 
thing  more  perfect.  Yet  from  \hz  fubordinate  parts 
of  this  great  machine  of  the  univerfc,  which  we 
can  in  fome  meafure  underftand,  and  which  are 
compleated  ;  and  alfo  from  the  manifeft  tendency  of 
things,  we  may  fafely  conclude,  that  the  great 
defign  of  the  divine  being,  in  all  the  works  of  his 
hands,  was  to  produce  happinefs. 

That  the  world  is  in  a  ftate  of  improvement  is 
very  evident  in  the  human  fpecies  which  is  the 
molt  diftinguiftied  part  of  it.  Knowledge,  and 
a  variety  of  improvements  depending  upon  know 
ledge  (all  of  which  are  directly  or  indirectly  fub- 
fervient  to  happinefs)  have  been  increafing  from  the 
time  of  our  earlieft  acquaintance  with  hiftory  to 
the  prefent;  and  in  the  laft  century  this  progrefs 
has  been  amazingly  rapid.  By  means  of  increaf 
ing  commerce,  the  valuable  productions  of  the 

earth 
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earth  become  more  equally  diftributed,  and  by  im 
provements  in  agriculture  they  are  continually 
multiplied,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  whole 
family  of  mankind. 

It  is  partly  in  confequence  of  this  improvement 
of  the  human  fpecies,  as  we  may  call  it,  that  the 
earth  itfelf  is  in  a  ftate  of  improvement,  the  culti 
vated  parts  continually  gaining  ground  on  the  un 
cultivated  ones ;  by  which  means,  befides  many 
other  advantages,  even  the  inclemencies  of  the 
weather  are,  in  fome  meafure,  leflened,  and  the 
World  becomes  a  more  healthy  and  pleafurable 
abode  for  its  rnoft  important  inhabitants.  If 
things  proceed  as  they  have  done  in  thefe  refpe£ls> 
the  earth  will  become  a  paradiie,  compared  to 
what  it  was  formerly,  or  with  what  it  is  ar  pre- 
fent. 

It  is  a  confiderable  evidence  of  the  goodnefs  of 
God,  that  the  inanimate  parts  of  nature,  as  the 
furface  of  the  earth,  the  air,  water,  falts,  minerals, 
&c.  are  ad  ipted  to  anfwer  the  purpofes  of  vege 
table  and  animal  Jife,  which  abounds  every  where; 
and  the  former  of  thefe  is  evidtmly  fubfervient  to 
the  latter  ;  all  the  vegetables  that  we  are  acquaint 
ed  with  either  dire&ly  contributing  to  the  fupport 
of  animal  life,  or  being,  in  fome  other  way, 
ufeful  to  it;  and  all  animals  are  furnifhed  with  a 
variety  of  appetites  and  powers,  which  continually 

prompt 
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prompt  them  to  jeek^  and  enable  them  to  enjoy  fome  ! 
kind  of  happinefs. 

It  feems  to  be  an  evident  argument  that  the 
author  of  all  things  intended  the  animal  creation 
to  be  happy,  that,  when  their  powers  are  in  their 
full  ftrength,  and  excrcife,  they  are  always  happy; 
hcahh  and  enjoyment  having  a  natural  and  necef- 
fary  connection  through  the  whole  fyftem  of  na 
ture;  whereas  it  can  hardly  be  imagined,  but  that 
a  malevolent  being,  or  one  who  fhould  have  made 
creatures  with  a  defign  to  make  them  miferable, 
would  have  conftituted  them  fo,  that  when  any 
creature  was  the  moft  perfect,  it  would  have  been 
the  moft  unhappy. 

It  agrees  with  the  fuppofition  of  the  benevolence 
of  the  divine  being,  that  there  is  the  mod  ample 
provi'fion  made  for  the  happinefs  of  thofe  creatures 
which  are  naturally  capable  of  the  moft  enjoyment, 
particularly  the  human  fpecies.  We  hiive  a  far 
greater  variety  and  extent  of  powers,  both  of  ac 
tion  and  enjoyment,  than  any  other  inhabitants  of 
the  earth;  and  the  world  abounds  with  more 
fources  of  happinefs  to  us  than  to  any  dther  order 
of  beings  upon  it.  So  perfectly  adapted  are  the 
inanimate,  the  vegetable,  and  the  animal  world  to 
the  occafions  and  purpofcs  of  man,  that  we  may 
almoft  fay,  that  every  thing  was  made  for  our  ufe; 
and  though  there  are  boih  plants  and  animals, 
which,  in  fome  applications,  are  noxious  to  usa 

ye* 
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yet,  in  time,  we  come  to  find  out  their  ufe=,  and 
learn  to  avail  ourfelves  of  their  extraordinary 
powers. 

There  are  many  things  in  the  fyftem  of  nature, 
as  tempefts,  lightning,  difeafes,  and  dtath,  which 
greatly  terrify  and  annoy  us,  and  which  are  often 
the  occafion  of  much  pain  and  diftrefs  ;  but  thefe 
evils  are  only  partial ;  and  when  the  whole  fyftem, 
of  which  they  are  a  part,  and  a  nect-flary  confe- 
quence,  is  confidered,  it  will  be  found  to  be,  as 
far 'as  we  can  judge,  the  beft,  and  the  moft 
friendly  to  us  upon  the  whole,  and  that  no  other 
general  laws,  which  fh^uld  obviate  and  exclude 
thefe  evils,  would  have  been  productive  of  fo  much 
happinefs.  And  it  fhould  be  a  rule  with  us,  when 
we  are  confidcring  any  particular  thing  in  the 
fyftem  of  nature,  to  take  in  every  thing  that  is  ne« 
ceiTarily  conne6ted  with  it,  and  every  thing  that 
we  fhould  lofe  if  we  were  deprived  of  it;  fo  that 
if,  upon  ihe  whole,  we  fhould,  in  that  cafe,  gain 
more  than  we  fhould  lofe,  we  muft  pronounce  the 
thing  complained  of  to  be  beneficial  to  us,  and 
fhould  thankfully  bear  the  evil,  for  the  fake  of  the 
greater  good  that  accompanies  it.  Fire,  for  in- 
ftance,  is  the  occafion  of  a  great  deal  of  mifchief 
and  diftrefs  in  the  world,  but  this  is  not  to  be  com 
pared  with  the  benefits  that  we  derive  from  the  ufe 
#f  that  element. 
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It  may  be  faid,  indeed,  that  the  divine  being 
might  have  feparated  thefe  things,  and,  if  he  had 
been  perfectly  benevolent,  might  have  given  us 
the  good  unmixed  with  evil.  But  there  are  many 
pains  and  evils  which  are  ufeful  to  us,  and  upon 
the  whole  give  us  a  greater  enjoyment  of  life,  as 
being  pains  and  evils  in  themfelves.  It  is  a  com 
mon  obfervation,  that  many  perfons  are  much 
happier,  in  a  variety  of  refpe&s,  in  the  prime  of 
life,  and  efpecially  towards  the  clofe  of  it,  for  the 
pains  and  the  hardships  they  fuffered  at  their  en 
trance  upon  it.  The  difficulties  we  meet  with 
contribute  to  (trengthen  the  mind,  by  furnifhing 
proper  exercife  both  for  our  paffions  and  our  un- 
derftandings,  and  they  alfo  heighten  our  relilh  of 
the  good  that  we  meet  with.  The  more  attention 
we  give  to  evils  of  all  kinds,  the  more  good  do  we 
fee  to  accompany  them,  or  to  follow  them  ;  fo 
that,  for  any  thing  that  we  know,  a  better  fyftem, 
that  is,  a  fyftem  abounding  with  more  happinefs, 
could  not  have  been  made  than  this,  even  as  it  is 
at  prefent ;  and  much  more  if  we  fuppofe,  what  is 
very  probable,  a  tendency  to  much  greater  happi 
nefs  in  the  completion  of  the  whole  fcheme. 

One  of  the  greateft  and  moft  {hiking  evils  in  the 
fyftem  of  nature,  is  that  one  animal  fliould  be 
made  to  prey  upon  another,  as  lions,  tygers, 
wolves,  eagles,  ferpents,  and  other  beafts,  birds, 
and  infects  of  prey;  and,  at  firft  fight,  it  might 

feem 
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feem  more  agreeable  to  benevolence,  to  have  form 
ed  no  fuch  carnivorous  creatures;  as  every  animal 
would  then  have  lived  without  fear  or  apprehen- 
fion,  and  the  world,  as  we  are  apt  to  imagine, 
would  have  been  the  fcene  of  univerfal  peace  and 
joy.  But  this  is  the  conclufion  of  a  fuperficial 
obferver.  For  it  may  eafily  be  demon  ft  rated,  that 
there  is  more  happinefs  in  the  prefent  fyftem  than 
there  would  have  been  in  that  imaginary  one  ;  and, 
therefore,  that  this  conftitution  of  things,  not- 
withftanding  its  inconveniences,  muft  have  ap 
peared  preferable  in  the  eye  of  a  benevolent 
being. 

If  all  the  fpecies  of  animals  had  been  fuffered  to 
multiply  without  interfering  with  one  another, 
they  would  all  have  foon  been  involved  in  famine 
and  diftrefs;  and  whenever  they  died,  their  car- 
cafTes  would  have  infe&ed  the  air,  and  have  made 
it  naufeous  and  unhealthy  ;  whereas,  at  prefent, 
all  animals  have,  in  general,  a  fufficiency  of  food  ; 
they  fufFer  very  little  from  the  fear  of  danger  ; 
while  they  are  in  their  vigour,  they  are  pretty  well 
able  to  defend  themfelves,  or  to  provide  for  their 
fafety  by  flight  ;  when  they  grow  feeble,  and  life 
would  become  a  burthen,  they  ferve  to  fupport  the 
life  and  vigour  of  animals  of  a  different  j pec ies  5 
and  the  pangs  of  a  fudden  and  violent  death  are  nut 
fo  dreadful  as  thofe  tnat  are  occafioned  by  linger 
ing  ficknefs.  If  any  animals  die  by  a  natural 

death, 
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death,  there  are  other  animals  enow,  quadrupeds, 
birds,  and  infects,  that  are  ready  to  feize  upon  the 
carcafe;  and  to  them  it  is,  in  the  moil  putrid  ftate, 
grateful  and  vvholefome  food. 

Man  is  a  carnivorous  animal,  but  it  is  happy 
for  the  animals  which  he  lives  upon  that  he  is  fo. 
What  a  number  of  cows,  and  fheep,  and  fowls, 
do  we  feed,  attend  upon,  and  make  happy,  which, 
otherwife,  would  either  have  had  no  exigence  at 
all,  or  a  very  miferable  one;  and  what  is  a  fudden, 
and  unexpected  death,  compared  with  their  previ 
ous  enjoyment;  with  a  life  fpent  in  far  greater 
pleafure  and  fatisfaclion  than  they  could  otherwife 
have  known  ? 

Farther,  all  the  evils  we  complain  of  are  the 
refult  of  what  we  call  general  laws,  in  confequence 
of  which  the  fame  events  invariably  follow  from 
the  fame  previous  circumftances  ;  and  without 
thofe  general  laws,  all  would  be  uncertainty  and 
confufion.  Thus  it  follows  from  the  general  law 
of  gravitation,  that  bodies  heavier,  than  the  air 
will,  when  unfupported,  fall  to  the  ground. 
Now  cannot  we  conceive  that  it  is  better,  upon 
the  whole,  that  this  law  of  nature,  which  is  pro 
ductive  of  a  t-houfand  benefits  every  moment,  and 
whereby  the  whole  earth,  and  probably  the  whole 
univerfe  is  held  together,  (hould  be  prefervtd  in 
variably,  than  that  it  1'hould  be  fufpended  when 
ever  any  temporal y  inconvenience  would  arife  from 

it; 
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it ;  as  whenever  a  man  (hould  (rep  from  a  preci 
pice,  to  prevent  his  breaking  his  bones,  or  being 
dafhed  to  pieces  ?  If  the're  were  no  general  laws  of 
nature,  caufing  the  fame  effects  to  follow  from  the 
fame  previous  circumftances,  there  would  be  no 
exercife  for  the  wifdom  and  underftanding  of  intel 
ligent  beings  ;  and,  confequently,  we  fhould  not 
be  in  circumftances  in  which  we  could  arrive  at 
the  proper  perfection  and  happincfs  of  our  na 
tures.  If  there  were  no  general  laws,  we  could 
not  know  what  events  to  expe&,  or  depend  upon, 
in  confequence  of  any  thing  we  did.  We  could 
have  none  of  that  pleafure  and  fatisfa&ion  that  we 
now  have  in  contemplating  the  courfe  of  nature, 
which  might  be  one  ching  to-day,  and  another  to 
morrow  ;  and  as  no  man  could  lay  a  fcheme  with 
a  profpecl:  of  accomplifhing  it,  we  fhould  foon  be 
come  liftlefs  and  indifferent  to  every  thing,  and 
confequently  unhappy. 

It  may  be  faid,  that  we  might  have  been  diffe 
rently  conftituted,  fo  as  to  have  been  happy  in  a 
world  not  governed  by  general  laws,  and  not  liable 
to  partial  evils.  But  there  is  no  end  of  thofe  fup- 
pofitions,  which,  for  any  thing  that  we  can  tell, 
may  be,  in  their  own  nature,  impoffible.  All 
that  we  can  do,  in  thefe  difficult  fpeculations,  is 
to  confider  the  connections  and  tendencies  of  things 
as  they  now  are ;  and  if  we  fee  reafon  to  conclude 
that,  ceteris  manentibus^  nothing  could  be  changed 

for 
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'"  r  the  better,  we  may  alfo  conclude  that  the 
jjhm  itfelf  could  not  be  changed  for  a  better;  fince 
the  fame  wiidorn  that  has  fo  perfectly  adapted  the 
various  parts  of  the  fame  fcheme,  fo  as  to  make  it 
productive  of  the  moft  happinefs,  may  well  be  fup- 
pofed  to  have  made  choice  of  the  fcheme  itfelf^  as 
calculated  to  contain  the  moft  happinefs.  Even 
divine  power  cannot  produce  impoffibilities  ;  and 
for  any  thing  that  we  know,  it  may  be  as  naturally 
impoffible  to  execute  any  fcheme  free  from  the  in 
conveniences,  that  we  complain  of  in  this,  as  that 
two  and  two  fhould  make  more  than_/0«r. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  face  of  things  is  fuch  as 
gives  us  abundant  reafon  to/ conclude,  that  God 
made  every  thing  with  a  view  to  the  happinefs  of 
his  creatures  and  offspring.  And  we  are  confirm 
ed  in  this  fuppofition,  from  confidering  the  utter 
impoflibility  of  conceiving  of  any  end  that  could  be 
anfwered  to  himfelf  in  the  mifery  of  his  creatures  ; 
whereas  the  divine  being  may  be  conceived  to  re 
joice  in,  and  perhaps  receive  pleafure  from  the 
happinefs  of  all  around  him.  This,  however,  is 
the  moft  honourable  idea  that  we  can  form  of  any 
being ;  and  can  it  be  fuppofed  that  our  maker 
would  have  conflituted  us  in  fuch  a  manner,  as 
that  our  natural  ideas  of  perfection  and  excellence 
fhould  not  be  applicable  to  the  eflential  attributes 
of  his  own  nature?  Our  natural  approbation  of 
love  and  benevolence  is,  therefore,  a  proof  of  the 
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divine  benevolence,  as  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that 
he  fhould  have  made  us  to  hate,  and  not  to  love 
himfelf. 

That  every  part  of  fo  complex  a  fyflem  as  this 
fhould  be  fo  formed,  as  to  confpire  to  promote  this 
one  great  end,  namely,  the  happinefs  of  the  crea 
tion,  is  a  clear  proof  of  the  ivifdom  of  God.  The 
proper  evidence  of  dcfign^  or  contrivance  is  fuch  a 
fitnefs  of  means  to  gain  any  end,  that  the  corre- 
fpondence  between  them  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  be 
the  refult  of  what  we  call  accident^  or  chance.  Now 
there  are  fo  many  adaptations  of  one  thing  to 
another  in  the  fyftem  of  nature,  that  the  idea  of 
chance  is  altogethei  excluded;  infomuch,  that 
there  is  reafon  enough  to  conclude,  that  every 
thing  has  its  proper  ufe,  by  means  of  a  defigned 
reference  to  fomething'elfe;  and  that  nothing  has 
been  made,  or  is  difpofed  of,  but  to  anfwer  a  good 
and  benevolent  purpofe.  And  the  more  clofely  we 
infpecl:  the  works  of  God,  the  more  exquifite  art 
and  contrivance  do  we  difcover  in  them.  This  is 
acknowledged  by  all  perfons  who  have  made  any 
part  of  nature  their  particular  ftudy,  whether 
they  have  been  of  a  religious  turn  of  mind,  or 
not. 

We  fee  the  greateft  wifdom  in  the  diftribution 
of  light  and  heat  to  the  different  parts  of  the  earth, 
by  means  of  the  revolution  of  the  earth  upon  its 
axis,  and  its  obliquity  to  the  plane  in  which  it 
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moves  ;  fo  that  every  climate  is  not  only  habitable 
by  men  whofe  conftitutions  are  adapted  to  it,  but 
every  part  of  the  world  may  be  vifited  by  the  in 
habitants  of  any  other  place,  and  there  is  no  coun 
try  which  the  fame  perfon  is  not  capable  of  ac- 
cuftoming  himfelf  to,  and  making  tolerable,  if 
not  agreeable  to  him,  in  a  reafonable  fpace  of 
time. 

We  fee  the  greateft  wifdom  in  the  variation  of 
the  feafons  of  the  year  in  the  fame  place,  in  the 
provifion  that  is  made  for  watering  as  well  as 
warming  the  foil,  fo  as  to  prepare  it  for  the  growth 
of  the  various  kinds  of  vegetables  that  derive  their 
nourishment  from  it.  The  wifdom  of  God  ap 
pears  in  adapting  the  conflitutions  of  vegetables 
and  animals  to  the  climates  they  were  intended  to 
inhabit,  in  giving  all  animals  the  proper  means  of 
providing  their  food,  and  the  neceffary  powers 
either  of  attacking  others,  or  fecuring  themfelves 
by  flight,  or  fome  other  method  of  evading  the 
purfuit  of  their  enemies.  The  carnivorous  and 
voracious  animals  have  a  degree  of  itren^th  and 
courage  fuited  to  their  occafions,  whereby  they 
are  prompted  to  feize  upon  their  prey,  and  are 
enabled  to  matter  and  fccure  it ;  and  the  weak  have 
that  degree  of  timidity,  which  keeps  them  atten« 
tive  to  every  appearance  of  danger,  and  warns 
them  to  have  recourfe  to  fome  methods  of  fecuring 
themfelves  from  it.  We  fee  the  greateft  wifdom 

in 
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in  the  provifion  that  is  made  in  nature^gainft  the 
lofs  or  extinction  of  any  fpecies  of  vegetables  or 
animals,  by  their  eafy  multiplication,  according 
to  the  want  there  is  of  them.  The  moft  ufeful 
vegetables  grow  every  where,  without  care  or  cul 
tivation,  as  for  example,  the  different  kinds  of 
grafs.  Small  and  tame  animals  breed  faft,  where 
as  the  large  and  carnivorous  ones  propagate  very 
flowly,  which  keeps  the  demand  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  confumption  on  the  other,  nearly 
equal. 

The  human  body  exhibits  the  cleareft  and  the 
moft  numerous  marks  of  wifdom  and  contrivance, 
whereby  each  part  receives  its  proper  nourimment, 
and  is  fitted  for  its  proper  functions;  all  of  which 
are  admirably  adapted  to  our  real  occafions  in  life. 
How  conveniently  are  the  organs  of  all  our  fenfes 
difpofed,  how  well  fccured,  and  how  excellently 
adapted  to  their  proper  ufes;  and  how  exceedingly 
ferviceable  are  all  of  them  to  us.  We  fee  the 
wifdom  of  God  both  in  what  we  call  the  injlinfts 
of  brutes,  and  the  reafon'of  man;  each  of  thefe 
principles  being  exactly  fitted  to  our  feveral  occa 
fions. 

We  alfo  fee  the  wifdom  of  God  in  the  natural 
fanftions  of  virtue  in  this  world;  fo  that  thofe  per- 
fons  who  addict  themfelves  to  vice  and  wickednefs 
become  miferable  and  wretched  in  the  natural 
courfe  of  things,  without  any  particular  interpo- 
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fition  of  providence;  whereas  virtue  and  integrity 
is  generally  rewarded  with  peace  of  mind,  the  ap 
probation  of  our  fellow  creatures,  and  a  reafonable 
fhare  of  fecurity  and  fuccefs. 

Could  we  fee  all  the  caufes  of  the  rife  and  fall 
of  empires,  and  in  what  manner  the  happinefs  of 
mankind  is  connected  with  the  great  events  in  the 
hiftory  of  the  world,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but 
that  we  fhould  fee  as  much  wifdom  in  the  conduct 
of  divine  providence  with  refpect  to  them ;  fo  as 
not  to  doubt  (though  we  fhould  not  have  been  in 
formed  of  it  by  revelation)  that  the  Lord  God  ruletb 
in  the  kingdoms  of  men,  giving  them  to  whomfoever  he 
pleafes,  and  promoting  his  own  wife  and  benevolent 
purpofes  by  the  difpofition  of  them. 

Laftly,  it  is  an  argument  of  the  wifdom  of  God, 
that  he  has  given  wifdom  to  man  and  other  crea 
tures,  for  he  could  not  give  a  power  of  which  he 
was  not  himfelf  poffefled  in  a  much  more  eminent 
degree. 

Thefe  attributes  of  power ,  wifdom^  and  gsodnefs^ 
are  all  that  we  can  direElly  demonftrate  from  the 
confideration  of  the  works  of  God.  Every  other  of 
his  attributes  is  deduced  from  thefe ;  and  fince  the 
divine  being  has  been  proved  to  be  powerful,  wife, 
and  good,  he  muft  likewife  be  whatever  a  power 
ful,  wife,  and  good  being  cannot  but  be.  Thefe, 
therefore,  together  with  the  attributes  of  felf-exift- 
ence,  eternity,  and  unchangeabknefs,  may  be  called 
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t\iz  primary  attributes  of  God  ;  and  all  others  may 
be  called  fecondary  ones,,  or  fuch  as  depend  upon, 
and  flow  from  thofe  that  are  primary. 


SECTION    IV. 

Of  thofe  attributes  of  God  which  are  deduced  from  the 
confederation  of  his  power  ^  wifdom,  and  goodnefs 
jointly* 

AS  the  matter  of  which  the  world  confifts  can 
only  be  moved  and  a&ed  upon,  and  is  alto 
gether  incapable  of  moving  itfelf,  or  of  a&ing; 
fo  all  the  powers  of  nature 9  or  the  tendencies  of 
things  to  their  different  motions  and  operations, 
can  only  be  the  effecT:  of  the  divine  energy,  perpe 
tually  acting  upon  them,  and  caufing  them  to  have 
certain  tendencies  and  effecls*  A  ftone,  for  in- 
flance,  can  no  more  move,  or  tend  downwards, 
that  is,  towards  the -earth,  of  itfelf,  than  it  can 
move  or  tend  upwards,  that  is,  from  the  earth. 
That  it  does  tend  downwards,  or  towards  the 
earth,  muft,  therefore,  be  owing  to  the  divine 
energy,  an  energy  without  which  the  power  of 
gravitation  would  ceafe,  and  the  whole  frame  of 
the  earth  be  diflblved. 

It  follows  from  thefe  principles,  that  no  powers 
of  nature  can  take  place,  and  that  no  creature 

whatever 
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whatever  can  exift,  without  the  divine  agency  5  fo 
that  we  can  no  more  continue,  than  we  could  begin 
to  exift  without  the  divine  will. 

God,  having  made  all  things,  and  exerted  his 
influence  over  all  things,  muft  know  all  things, 
and  confequently  be  omnifcient.  Alfo,  fince  he  not 
only  ordained,  but  conftantly  fupports  all  the? 
laws  of  nature,  he  muft  be  able  to  forefee  what 
will  be  the  refult  of  them,  at  any  diilance  of  time; 
juft  as  a  man  who  makes  a  clock  can  tell  when  it 
will  {hike.  All  future  events,  therefore,  mud  be 
as  perfectly  known  to  the  divine  mind  as  thofe  that 
are  prefent ;  and  as  we  cannot  conceive  that  he 
fhould  be  liable  to  forgetful nefs,  we  may  conclude 
that  all  things,  paft,  prefent,  and  to  come,  are 
equally  known  to  him 3  fo  that  his  knowledge  is 
infinite. 

The  divine  being,  knowing  all  things,  and 
exerting  his  influence  on  all  the  works  of  his 
hands,  whereby  he  fupports  the  exigence  of  every 
thing  that  he  has  made,  and  maintains  the  laws 
which  he  has  eftablimed  in  nature,  mtift  be,  in  a 
proper  fenfe  of  the  term,  onmiprefent. 

Since  God  made  all  things  to  anfwer  an  impor 
tant  end,  namely,  the  happinefs  of  his  creatures ; 
fince  his  power  is  fo  great,  that  nothing  can  be 
too  difficult  for  him  j  fince  his  knowledge  is  fo  ex- 
tenfive,  that  nothing  can  pafs  unnoticed  by  him  ; 
and  fince  the  minuteft  things  in  the  creation,  and 
C  *  tbe 
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the  moil  inconfiderable  events,  may  afFedl:  the  end 
that  he  has  in  view,  his  providence  muft  neceffarily 
extend  to  all  his  works ;  and  we  may  conclude  that 
he  conftantly  attends  to  every  individual  of  his 
creatures,  and  out  of  every  evil  that  befals  any 
of  them  produces  good  to  themfelves  or  others. 

Since  God  is  omniprefent  without  being  the 
object  of  any  of  our  fenfes,  he  comes  under  the 
defcription  of  what  we  call  a  fpirit^  or  fomething 
that  is  immaterial.  It  muft,  however,  be  in  his 
power  to  make  his  prefence  manifeft  to  the  human 
fenfes,  if  the  purpofes  of  his  providence  fhould 
require  it. 

We  cannot  help  conceiving  that  any  being  mufl 
be  happy  when  he  accomplices  all  his  defigns. 
The  divine  being,  therefore,  having  power  and 
wifdom  to  execute  all  his  defigns,  we  infer  that 
he  muft  be  happy,  and  perfectly  fo.  Alfo,  though 
we  cannot  fay  that  the  confequence  is  demonftra- 
ble,  we  cannot  but  think  that  he  who  makes  us 
happy,  and  whofe  fole  end  in  creating  us  was  to 
make  us  happy,  muft  be  happy  himfelf,  and  in  a 
greater  degree  than  we  are  capable  of  being. 

In  all  the  preceding  courfe  of  reafoning,  we 
have  only  argued  from  what  we  fee,  and  have  fup- 
pofed  nothing  more  than  is  neceflary  to  account 
for  what  we  fee ;  and  as  a  caufe  is  neceflary,  but 
fiot  more  caufa  than  one,  we  cannot  conclude  that 

there 
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there  are  more  Gods  than  one,  unlefs  fome  other 
kind  of  proof  can  be  brought  for  it. 

Befides,  there  is  fuch  a  perfect  harmony  and  uni 
formity  in  the  works  of  nature,  and  one  part  fa 
exa&ly  fits  and  correfponds  to  another,  that  there 
muft  have  been  a  perfect  uniformity  of  defign  in  the 
whole,  which  hardly  admits  of  more  than  one 
being  as  the  former  of  it,  and  prefiding  over  it. 
It  was  only  the  mixture  of  evil  in  the  world  that 
was  the  reafon  why  fome  of  the  heathens  fuppofed 
that  there  are  two  principles  in  nature,  the  one  the 
fource  of  good,  and  the  other  of  evil,  the  one 
benevolent,  and  the  other  malevolent. 

Thefe  two  principles,  they  fuppofed  to  be  at 
prefent  continually  ftruggling  againft  one  another, 
though  it  was  their  opinion  that  the  good  would 
finally  prevail.  But  we  have  feen  that  all  the  evil 
that  there  is  in  the  world  is  a  neceflary  part  of  the 
whole  fcheme,  and  infeparable  from' it;  fo  that  the 
good  and  the  evil  muft  have  had  the  fame  author. 
Befides,  they  both  confpire  to  the  fame  end,  the 
happinefs  of  the.  creation. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  may  remain  perfectly  fatis- 
fied,  that  there  is  but  one  God,  poflefled  of  all  the 
perfections  that  have  been  defcribed  ;  and  were  our 
minds  equal  to  this  fubjecl,  I  doubt  not  but  that 
we  fhould  be  able  to  fee,  that  there  could  have  been 
but  one,  and  that  two  Gods  would  have  been  im« 
pofliblej  as  much  fo,  as  that  there  fhould  be  in 
C  3  nature 
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nature  two  univerfal  infinite  fpaces,  or  two  eter 
nities,  both  before  and  after  the  prefent  moment. 
But  becaufe  we  are  incapable  of  judging  what 
mujl  have  been  in  this  cafe,  we  are  content  to  argue 
from  what  w ;  and  upon  this  ground  we  have  reafon 
enough  to  conclude  that  God  is  one. 

Since  the  divine  power  and  wifdom  are  fo  ama 
zingly  great,  that  we  cannot  conceive  any  effect  to 
which  they  are  not  equal;  nay,  fince  we  are  obit 
to  comprehend  but  a  very  fmall  part  of  the  actual 
effects  of  the  power  and  wifdom  of  God,  and 
new  views  are  continually  opening  to  us,  which 
are  continually  exciting  greater  admiration,  there 
can  be  no  danger  of  our  exceeding  the  truth, 
if  we  endeavour  to  conceive  of  thefe  perfections 
of  God  as  infinite.  Indeed  we  have  fufHcient 
reafon  to  believe  that,  ftrictly  fpeaking,  they 
are  fo;  though  we  are  not  able  directly  to  de- 
jnonftrate  it:  becaufe  we,  being  finite,  cannot 
comprehend  any  thing  that  is  infinite;  and  not 
being  able  to  comprehend  an  infinite  effect, 
we  cannot  fully  demonflrate  infinity  in  the 
caufe.  The  extent^  and  other  properties  of  the 
divine  goodnefs,  I  (hall  confider  more  at  large. 


SEC- 
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SECTION   V. 

Of  tie  properties  of  the  divine  goodnefs. 

IF  goodnefs,  or  benevolence,  be  the  great  go 
verning  principle,  or  fpring  of  action  in-  the 
divine  being,  happinefs  muft  prevail  amongft  thofe 
of  his  creatures  that  are  capable  of  it.  If  it  were 
poffible  that  there  fhould  be,  upon  the  whole, 
more  mifery  than  happinefs  in  the  creation,  it 
would  be  an  argument  that  the  fupreme  being  was 
malevolent.  For  fince  all  the  tendencies  and  ifiues 
of  things  were,  from  the  firfr,  perfectly  known  to 
him,  he  would,  fuppofing  him  to  be  benevolent, 
have  produced  no  fyftem  at  all,  rather  than  one 
in  which  mifery  might  prevail.  No  fcheme, 
therefore,  which  fuppofes  the  greater  number  of 
the  creatures  of  God  to  be  miferable  upon  the 
whole,  can  be  confident  with  the  fuppofition  of 
the  divine  benevolence.  The  means^  or  the  manner 
by  which  the  creatures  of  God  are  involved  in 
mifery  makes  no  difference  in  this  cafe;  for  if  it 
arife  even  from  themfelves,  it  arifes  from  the  na 
ture  that  God  has  given  them.  If  he  had  forefeeri 
that  the  conftitution  which  he  gave  them  would, 
in  the  circumflances  in  which  he  placed  them, 
irTue  in  their  final  ruin,  he  would  not  have  given 
them  that  conftitution,  or  have  difpofed  of  them 
C  4  ia 
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in  that  manner;  unlefs  he  had  intended  that  they 
fhould  be  finally  miferable;  that  is,  unlefs  he 
himfelf  had  taken  pleafure  in  mifery,  in  confe- 
quence  of  his  being  of  a  malevolent  difpofi- 
tion. 

It  muft  be  impoflible,  for  the  fame  reafon,  that 
the  divine  being  Ihould  be  capable  of  facrificing 
the  interefts  of  a  greater  number,  to  that  of  a  few 
of  his  creatures;  though  it  may,  perhaps,  be  ne- 
cefiary,  that  the  interefts  of  a  few  give  place  to 
that  of  a  greater  number.  For  if  he  had  a  defire  to 
produce  happinefs  at  all,  it  feems  to  be  an  evident 
confequence,  that  he  muft  prefer  a  greater  degree 
of  happinefs  to  a  lefs;  and  a  greater  fum  of  hap 
pinefs  can  exift  in  a  greater  number,  than  in  a 
fmaller. 

For  the  fame  reafon,  alfo,  the  goodnefs  of 
God  muft  be  impartial.  Since  the  fupreme  being 
Hands  in  an  equal  relation  to  all  his  creatures  and 
offspring,  he  muft  be  incapable  of  that  kind  of 
partiality,  by  which  we  often  give  the  preference 
to  one  perfon  above  another.  There  muft  be  a 
good  reafon  for  every  thing  that  looks  like  prefe~ 
rence  in  the  conduit  and  government  of  God  ;  and 
no  reafon  can  be  a  good  one,  with  refpect  to  a  be 
nevolent  being,  but  what  is  founded  upon  benevo 
lence.  If,  therefore,  fome  creatures  enjoy  more 
happinefs  than  others,  it  muft  be  becaufe  the  hap 
pinefs  of  the  creation  in  general  requires  that  they 
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fhould  have  that  preference,  and  becaufe  a  lefs 
fumof  good  would  have  been  produced  upon  any 
other  difpofition  of  things. 

Thus  it  is  probable  that  a  variety  in  the  ranks  of 
creatures,  whereby  fome  have  a  much  greater  ca 
pacity  of  happinefs  than  others,  and  are  therefore 
more  favoured  by  divine  providence  than  others, 
makes  a  better  fyjlem^  and  one  more  favourable  to 
general  happinefs,  than  any  other,  in  which  thefe 
fhould  have  been  a  perfect  equality  in  all  advan 
tages  and  enjoyments.  We  are  not,  therefore, 
to  fay  that  God  is  partial  to  men,  becaufe  they 
have  greater  powers,  and  enjoy  more  happinefs 
than  worms;  but  muft  fuppofe,  that  the  fyftem  in 
which  there  was  provifion  for  the  greateft  fum  of 
happinefs  required  that  there  fhould  be  fome  crea 
tures  in  the  rank  of  men,  and  others  in  the  rarik 
of  worms;  and  that  each  has  reafon  to  rejoice  in 
the  divine  goodnefs,  though  they  partake  of  it  in 
different  degrees.  Indeed,  it  were  abfurd  to  fup 
pofe,  that,  properly  fpeakmg,  there  was  any  thing 
like  preference  in  the  divine  being  chufmg  to  make 
this  a  man,  and  the  other  a  worm';'  becaufe  they 
had  no  being  before  they  were  created';  and  there 
fore  it  could  not  be  any  thing  like  a^edion  to  the 
one  more  than  the  other  that  determined  his  con 
duct.  In  reality  it  is  improper  to  fay  that  God 
chofe  to  make  this  a  man,  and  that  a  worm-,  for  the 
C  5  proper 
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proper  cxpreffion  is,  that  he  chofe  to  make  a 
and  a  worm* 

Among  creatures  of  the  fame  general  clafs  or 
rank,  there  may  be  differences  in  advantages  and 
in  happinefs;  but  they  muft  be  founded  on  the 
fame  confiderations  with  the  differences  in  the 
ranks  themfelves;  that  is,  it  muft  be  favourable  to 
the  happinefs  of  the  whole  that  there  fhould  be 
thofe  differences  ;  and  it  cannot  arife  from  any 
arbitrary  or  partial  preference  of  one  to  another, 
independent  of  a  regard  to  the  happinefs  of  the 
whole ;  which  is  what  we  mean  by  an  arbitrary 
and  partial  affection. 

There  is  a  variety  of  cafes  in  which  we  may 
plainly  fee,  that  the  happinefs  of  one  has  a  refe 
rence  to,  and  is  productive  of  the  happinefs  of 
others;  as  in  the  principle  of  benevolence,  where 
by  we  are  naturally  difpofed  to  rejoice  in  the  hap 
pinefs  of  others.  For  we  cannot  procure  ourfelves 
thefe  fympathetic  pleafures,  at  leaft,  in  any  confi- 
derable  degree,  without  contributing  to  the  happi 
nefs  of  thofe  around  us.  This,  being  a  fource  of 
pleafure  to  ourfelves,  is  a  conftant  motive  to  bene 
volent  actions. 

Laftly,  if  God  be  benevolent  at  all,  he  muft  be 

infnitely  fo  ;  at  leaft  we  can  fee  no  reafon  why  he 

,  Ihould  wifh  to  make  his  creation  happy  at  <?//,  and 

not  wifti  to  make  it  as  happy  as  pojjtbk.     If  this  be 

the  cafe,  the  reafon  why  all  his  creatures  are  not, 
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at  all  times,  as  happy  as  their  natures  can  bear, 
muft  be  becaufe  variety  and  a  gradual  advance  are, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  necefiary  to  their  complete 
and  final  happinefs. 

Befides,  as  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  the 
other  perfections  of  God,  his  wifdom,  power,  &c. 
are  infinite,  it  feems  to  follow,  by  analogy,  that 
his  goodnefs  muft  be  fo  too,  though  we  may  not 
be  able  to  prove  it  demonftrably  and  confequen- 
tially. 

It  muft  be  owned  to  be  impoflible  completely  to 
anfwer  every  objection  that  may  be  made  to  the 
fuppofition  of  the  infinite  benevolence  of  God; 
for,  fuppofmg  all  his  creatures  to  be  ccnftantly 
happy,  ftill,  as  there  are  degrees  of  bappinefi,  it 
may  be  afked,  why,  if  their  maker  be  infinitely 
benevolent,  do  not  his  creatures  enjoy  a  higher 
degeee  of  it.  But  this  queftion  may  always  be 
afked,  fo  long  as  the  happinefs  of  any  creature  is 
on\y  finite,  that  is  lefs  than  infinite,  or  lefs  thaa 
the  happinefs  of  God  himfelf,  which,  in  its  own- 
nature  /it  muft  neceflarily  be.  It  muft  be  con 
fident,  therefore,  even  with  the  infinite  benevo 
lence  of  God,  that  his  creatures,  which  are  necef- 
farily  finite,  be  finitely,  that  is  imperfectly  happy. 
And  when  all  the  circumftances  relating  to  any- 
being  are  confidered  at  once,  as  they  are  by  the 
divine  mind,  pofitive  evils  have  only  the  fame 
effect  as  a  diminution  of  pofitive  good,  being  ba- 
C  6  lanced 
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lanced,  as  it  were,  againft  a  degree  of  goo3  to 
which  it  was  equivalent;  fo  that  the  overplus  of 
happinefs  which  falls  to  the  (hare  of  any  being, 
after  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  evils  which 
he  fuffers,  is  to  be  confidered  as  his  fhare  of  un 
mixed  bappinefs. 

It  is  only  owing  to  our  imperfection,  or  the 
•want  of  comprehenfion  of  mind  (in  which,  however, 
we  advance  every  day)  that  we  are  not  able  to  make 
all  our  pleafures  and  pains  perfectly  to  coalefce9  fo 
as  that  we  fhall  be  affected  by  the  difference  only. 
And  whenever  we  (hall   be  arrived  at  this  Hate; 
whenever,  by  long  experience,  we  fhall  be  able 
to  connect  in  our  minds  the  ideas  of  all  the  things 
which  are  caufes  and  effects  to  one  another,  all 
partial  evils  will  abfolutely  vanifh  in  the  contem 
plation  of  the  greater  good   with  which  they  are 
connected.     This  will  be  perfectly  the  cafe  with 
refpect  to  all   intellectual  pleafures  and  pains,  and 
even  painful  fenfaUons^  will  be  much  moderated, 
and  more  tolerable  under  the  lively  perfuafion  of 
their  contributing  to  our  happinefs  on  the  whole. 
However,  in  the  light  in  which  the  divine  being, 
who   has  .this    perfect   comprehenfion,    views  his 
works  (and  this  muft  be  the  true  light  in  which 
theyoughtto.be  confidered)  there  is  this  perfect 
coincidence  of  all  things  that  are  connected  with, 
and  fubfervient  to  one  another ;  fo  that,  fmce  all 
evils  are  aeceLarily  connected  with  fomegood,  and 

generally 
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generally  are  directly  productive  of  it,  all  the 
works  of  God,  appear  to  him  at  all  times  very 
good,  happinefs  greatly  abounding  upon  the 
whole.  And  fince  the  works  of  God  are  infi 
nite,  he  contemplates  an  infinity  of  happinefs,  of 
his  own  production,  and,  in  his  eye,  happinefs 
unmixed  with  evil. 

This  conclufion,  however,  is  hardly  confident 
with  the  fuppofition  that  any  of  the  creatures  of 
God  are  nectfTarily  miferable  in  the  whole  of  their 
exigence.  In  the  ideas  of  fuch  creatures,  even 
when  they  have  arrived  at  the  moft  perfect  com- 
prehenfion  of  mind,  their  being  muft  feem  a  curfe 
to  them,  and  the  author  of  it  will  be  confidered  as 
malevolent  with  refpect  to  them,  though  not  fo  to 
others. 

It  feems,  likewife,  to  be  a  reflection  upon  the 
^ulfdom  of  God,  that  he  fhoujd  not  be  able  to  pro 
duce  the  happinefs  of  fome,  without  the  final 
mifery  of  others  ;  and  fo  incapable  are  we  of  con 
ceiving  how  the  latter  of  thefe  can  be  neceflary  to 
the  former ;  that,  if  we  retain  the  idea  of  the 
divine  benevolence,  together  wiih  that  of  his 
power  and  wifdom  in  any  high  degree,  we  cannot 
but  reject  the  fuppofition.  That  any  of  the  crea 
tures  of  God  fliould  be  finally,  and  upon  the 
whole,  miferable,  cannot  be  a  pie.  fing  circum- 
ilance  to  their  benevolent  author.  Nay,  it  mufr, 
in  its  own  nature,  be  the  laft  means  that  he  w<  uid 

have 
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have  recourfe  to,  to  gain  his  end)  btcaufe,  as  far 
as  it  prevails,  it  is  directly  oppofed  to  his  end. 
We  may,  therefore,  reft  fatisfied,  that  there  is  no 
fuch  bio:  in  the  creation  as  this;  but  that  all  the 
creatures  of  God  are  intended  by  him  to  be  happy 
upon  the  whole.  He  ftands  in  an  equal  relation 
to  them  all,  a  relation  in  which  they  muft  all 
have  reafon  to  rejoice.  He  is  their  common  father, 
projector,  and  friend. 


SECTION    VI. 

Of  the  moral  perfections  of  God  deduced  from 
goodnefs. 


power  and  wifdom  of  God,  together 
v/ith  thofe  attributes  which  are  derived  from 
them,  and  alfo  thofe  which  are  deduced  from  his 
being  confidered  as  an  uncaufed  being,  may  be 
termed  his  natural  perfections;  whereas  his  bene 
volence,  and  thofe  other  attributes  which  are  de 
duced  from  it,  are  more  properly  termed  his  moral 
perfections  ;  becaufe  they  lead  to  fuch  conduct  as 
determines  what  we  commonly  call  moral  character 
in  men. 

The  fource  of  all  the  moral  perfections  of  God 
feems  to  be  his  benevolence;  and  indeed  there  is 
no  occafion  to  fuppofe  him  to  be  influenced  by  any 
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other  principle,  in  order  to  account  for  all  that  we 
fee.  Every  other  truly  venerable  or  amiable  attri 
bute  can  be  nothing  but  a  modification  of  this.  A 
perfectly  good,  or  benevolent  being,  miift  be,  in 
every  other  refpect,  whatever  can  be  the  object  of 
our  reverence,  or  our  love.  Indeed  the  connec 
tion  of  all  the  moral  virtue?,  and  the  derivation 
of  them  from  the  fingle  principle  of  benevolence 
are  eafily  traced,  even  in  human  characters. 

1.  If  a  magiftrate  be  benevolent,  that  is,  if  he 
really  confult  the  happinefs  of  his  fubjec~ts,    he 
muft  be  jufli  or  take  notice  of  crimes,  and  punifh 
the  criminals.     Otherwife,  he  would  be  cruel  to 
the  whole,  and  efpecially  to   the   innocent,  who 
would  be  continually  liable  to  oppreflion,  if  there 
were  no  reftraint  of  this  kind. 

2.  But  whenever  an  offence  can  be  overlooked, 
and  no  injury  accrue  from  it,  either  to  the  offen 
der  himfelf,  or  to  others,  the  benevolence  of  God, 
as  well  as  that  of  a  human  magiftrate,  will  require 
him  to  be  merciful >  fo  that  implacability,    or   a 
defire  of  revenging  an  affront,  without  any  regard 
to  the  prevention  of  farther  evil,  muft  be  carefully 
excluded  from  the  character  of  the  divine  being. 
He  mult  delight  in  mercy,  becaufe  he  wiflies  to 
promote  happinefs,  though  he  may  be  under  the 
neceffity  of  punifhing  obflinate  offenders,  in  order 
to  reitrain  vice  and  mifery. 

There 
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There  is  more  room  for  the  difplay  of  mercy 
in  the  divine  government  than  in  that  of  men  j 
becaufe  men,  not  being  able  to  diftinguifh  true 
repentance  from  the  appearance  of  it,  and  pre 
tences  to  it,  muft  make  but  few  deviations  from 
general  rules,  left  they  fhould  increafe  crimes  and 
hypocrify ;  whereas  the  fecrets  of  all  hearts  being 
open  to  God,  he  cannot  be  impofed  upon  by  any 
pretences;  fo  that  if  an  offender  be  truly  penitent, 
and  it  is  known  to  him  that  he  will  not  abufe  his 
goodnefs,  he  can  receive  him  into  favour,  without 
apprehending  any  inconvenience  whatever.  Such 
cafes  as  thefe,  how  dangerous  foever  the  prece 
dent  might  be  in  human  governments,  are  not 
liable  to  be  abufed  in  the  perfect  adminiftration  of 
the  divine  being,  Juftice  and  mercy,  therefore, 
are  equally  attributes  of  the  divine  being,  and 
equally  deducible  from  his  goodnefs  or  benevo 
lence;  both,  in  their  places,  being  neceffary  to 
promote  the  happinefs  of  his  creation. 

3.  As  perfect  benevolence  is  the  rule  of  the 
divine  conduct,  and  leads  him  to  be  both  juft 
and  merciful,  fo  we  cannot  but  conceive  that  he 
muft  govern  his  conduct  by  every  other  rule  that 
we  find  to  be  equally  neceffary  to  the  well-being  of 
fociety,  particularly  that  of  truth,  or  veracity. 
All  human  confidence  would  ceafe  if  we  could 
not  depend  upon  one  another's  word  ;  and,  in 
thofe  circumftances,  every  advantage  of  fociety 

would 
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Would  be  loft.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  there 
fore,  but  that  the  divine  being,  if  he  fhould  think 
proper  to  have  any  intercourfe  with  his  creatures, 
muft  be  equally  removed  from  a  poffibility  of  at-» 
tempting  to  impofe  upon  them. 

4.  As  to  thofe  vices  which  arife  from  the  irre 
gular  indulgence  of  our  appetites  and  paffions,  we 
can  have  no  idea  of  the  poffibility  of  their  having 
any  place  in  the  divine  being.  We  therefore 
conclude  that  he  is,  in  all  refpe&s,  loly%  as  well 
as  juft  and  good. 

There  are,  alfo,  fome  evidences  of  the  juftice 
and  mercy  of  God  in  the  courfe  of  providence. 
The  conftitution  of  human  nature  and  of  the 
•world  is  fuch,  that  men  cannot  long  perfift  in  any 
fpecies  of  wickednefs  without  being  fufferers  in 
confequence  of  it.  Intemperance  lays  the  founda 
tion  for  many  painful  and  dangerous  difeafes. 
Every  fpecies  of  malevolence  and  inhumanity 
confifts  of  uneafy  fenfations,  and  expofes  the  per— 
fon  in  whom  they  are  predominant  to  the  hatred 
and  ill  offices  of  his  fellow  creatures.  Want  of 
veracity  deftroys  a  man's  credit  in  focietyj  and 
all  vices  may  make  men  fubjeft  to  contempt,  or 
diflike;  whereas  the  habitual  practice  of  the  con 
trary  virtues  promotes  health  of  body  and  peace  of 
mind  ;  and,  in  general,  they  infure  to  him  the 
efteem  and  good  offices  of  all  thofe  with  whom  he 
is  connected. 

Now* 
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Now,  fince  thefe  evils  which  attend  upon 
and  this  happinefs  which  refults  from  virtue,  arc 
the  divine  appointment  (fince  they  take  place  in 
confequence  of  his  conftitution  of  the  courfe  of 
nature)  they  may  be  confidered  as  the  natural 
punifhments  of  vice,  and  the  natural  rewards  of 
virtue,  diftributed  according  to  the  rules  of  juftice 
and  equity,  and  intended  to  inculcate  the  moft 
ufeful  moral  leflbns  on  all  his  intelligent  offspring, 
the  fubjects  of  his  moral  government. 

We,  alfo,  fee  fomething  like  the  exercife  of 
mercy  in  the  conduct  of  the  divine  providence  ; 
ilnce  the  natural  punifhments  of  vice  feldbm  take 
place  immediately,  but  leave  a  man  room  to  recol 
lect,  and  recover  himfelf;  and,  if,  after  a  man 
has  been  addicted  to  vice,  he  become  truly  reform 
ed,  the  inconveniences  he  has  brought  upon  him 
felf  are,  in  general,  either  removed,  or  mitigated* 
fo  that  he  finds  his  condition  the  better  for  it. 

It  may,  alfo,  according  to  the  reafoning  applied 
in  a  former  cafe,  be  confidered  as  an  argument  for 
all  the  perfections  of  God,  that  we  are  fo  formed, 
that  we  cannot  but  approve  of,  and  efteem  every 
branch  of  virtue.  For  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that 
our  maker  would  have  formed  us  in  fuch  a  man 
ner,  as  that  he  himfelf  fhould  be  the  object  of  our 
diflike  and  abhorrence.  Our  natural  love  of  good* 
nefs  and  virtue,  therefore,  is  a  proof  that  every 
branch  of  it  enters  into  the  character  of  the  divine 
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being,    and  confequently  that  thofe  qualities  are 
the  objects  of  his  favour  and  approbation. 

Since,  however,  all  the  moral  perfections  of 
God  are  derived  from  his  benevolence;  fo  that 
holinefs,  juftice,  mercy,  and  truth,  are  in  him 
only  modifications,  as  it  were,  of  fimple  good- 
nefs ;  we  fhould  endeavour  to  conceive  of  him,  as 
much  as  poffible,  according  to  his  real  nature; 
conficlering  benevolence  as  his  fole  ruling  princi 
ple,  and  the  proper  fpring  of  all  his  actions. 
This  is,  alfo,  the  mod  honourable  and  the  mod 
amiable  light  in  which  we  can  view  him,  remem 
bering  that  goodnefs  neceflarily  implies  what  we 
call  juftice,  though  its  natural  form  be  that  of 
mercy. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  mud  be  acknowledged,  that 
it  is  but  a  very  imperfect  idea  that  we  can  form  of 
the  moral  perfections  of  Gcd  from  the  light  of 
nature.  It  hardly  amounts  to  what  may  be  called 
an  idea  of  his  charafter.  We  know  nothing  of 
God  by  the  light  of  nature  but  through  the  medi 
um  of  his  works  j  and  thefe  are  fuch  as  we  cannot 
fully  comprehend  ;  both  the  efficient  and  the  final 
caufes  being,  in  many  cafes,  unknown  to  us  : 
whereas  the  clearer  ideas  we  have  of  the  characters 
of  men,  are  acquired  from  a  reflection  upon  fuch 
parts  of  their  conduct  as  we  can  both  fully  com 
prehend,  and  are  capable  of  ourfelves;  fo  that  we 
can  tell  prccifely  how  we  fhould  fed  and  be  dif- 

pofsdj 
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pofed,  if  we  acted  in  the  fame  manner.  The 
knowledge,  alfo,  of  the  manner  in  which  men  exprefs 
tbemfelveS)  upon  known  occafions,  is  a  great  help 
to  us  in  judging  of  what  they  feel,  and  confe- 
quently  in  inveftigating  their  proper  character ; 
and  this  is  an  advantage  of  which  we  are  entirely 
deftitute  with  refpect  to  God,  on  the  principles  of 
the  light  of  nature. 

It  is  from  revelation  chiefly,  if  not  only,  that  we 
get  a  juft  idea  of  what  we  may  call  the  proper 
character  of  the  divine  being.  There  we  may 
both  hear  his  declarations,  and  fee  various  fpeci- 
mens  of  his  conduct,  with  refpe&  to  a  variety  of 
perfons  and  occafions  j  by  which  means  we  have 
the  beft  opportunity  of  entering,  as  it  were,  into 
his  fentiments,  perceiving  his  difpofition,  learn 
ing  what  are  the  objects  of  his  approbation  or  dif- 
like,  in  fhort,  of  gaining  a  proper  and  diftinct 
idea  of  his  moral  cbarafter. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER     IL 

OF  THE  DUTY,   AND   FUTURE    EXPECTATIONS  Of 
MANKIND. 

SECTION    I, 

Of  the  rule  of  right  and  wrong. 

HAVING  feen  what  it  is  that  nature  teaches  us 
concerning   GOD,     our    next    inquiry  re- 
•fpects  the  proper  rule  of  human  condufl ',  and  our  ex- 
pettatiom)  grounded  upon  that  conduct.     No  man 
comes  into  the  world  to  be  idle.     Every  man   is 
furnimed   with  a  variety  of  paffions,  which  will 
continually  engage  him  in  fome  purfuit  or  other; 
and  the  great  queftion  we  have  to  decide  is  what 
paflions  we  ought  to  indulge,  and  what  purfuits 
we  ought  to  engage  in.     Now  there  are  feveral 
very  proper  rules  by  which  to  form  our  judgment 
in  this  cafe;  becaufe  there  are  feveral  juft  objects 
that  we  ought  to  have  in  view  in  our  conduct:.     It 
is  very  happy,  however,  that  this  variety  in  our 
views  can  never  miflead  us,    fmce  all  the  great 
ends  we  ought  to  keep  in  view  are  gained  by  the 
fame  means.     They  are,  therefore,  like  fo  many 
different  clues  to  lead  to  the  fame  end ;  and  in  the 

following 
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following  enquiry  I  fhall  make  ufe  of  any  one  of 
them,  or  all  of  them,  as  it  may'  happen  that,  in 
any  particular  cafe,  they  can  be  applied  to  themofl 
advantage. 

Strictly  fpeaking,  there  are  no  more  than  two 
jufl  and  independent  rules  of  human  conduct,  ac 
cording  to  the  light  of  nature,  one  of  which  is 
obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  and  the  other  a  re 
gard  to  our  own  real  happinefs;  for  another  rule, 
•which  is  a  regard  to  the  good  of  others,  exactly 
coincides  with  a  regard  to  the  will  of  God  ;  fince 
all  that  we  know  of  the  will  of  God,  according  to 
the  light  of  nature,  is  his  defire  that  all  his  crea 
tures  fhould  be  happy,  and  therefore  that  they 
fhould  all  contribute  to  the  happinefs  of  each  other. 
In  revelation  we  learn  the  will  of  God  in  a  more 
direct  method,  and  then  obedience  to  God,  and  a 
regard  to  the  good  of  others  will  be  diftinct  and 
independent  principles  of  action,  though  they  both 
enjoin  the  fame  thing.  The  fourth,  and  laft  rule 
of  human  conduct,  is  a  regard  to  the  dictates  of 
confdence.  But  this  is  only  the  fubftitute  of  the 
other  principles,  and,  in  fact,  arifes  from  them; 
prompting  to  right  conduct  on  emergencies,  where 
there  is  no  time  for  reafoning  or  reflection  ;  and 
where,  consequently,  no  proper  rule  of  conduct: 
could  be  applied. 

Having  thus  pointed  out  the  proper  diftinction 
and  connection  of  thefe  rules,  1  fliall  confider 

each 
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*ach  of  them  feparatcly.  The  firft  object  of  en 
quiry,  in  order  to  inveftigate  the  proper  rule  of 
right  and  wrong,  is  what  kind  of  conduct  the  di 
vine  being  moft  approves. 

Now  the  divine  being,  whofe  own  object.,  as 
has  been  (hewn,  is  the  happinefs  of  his  creatures, 
will  certainly  mcft  approve  of  thofe  fentiments, 
and  of  that  conduct  of  ours,  by  which  that  hap 
pinefs  is  beft  provided  for;  and  this  conduct  muft 
deferve  to  be  called  right  and  proper  in  the  ftricteft 
fenfe  of  the  words.  If  we  examine  the  work- 
manfhip  of  any  artiit,  our  only  rule  of  judging  of 
what  is  right  or  wrong,  with  refpedt  to  it,  is  its 
fitnefs  to  anfwer  his  defign  in  making  it.  What 
ever,  in  its  ftructure,  is  adapted  to  gain  that  end, 
we  immediately  pronounce  to  be  as  itjbouldbe^  and 
whatever  obflrucls  his  defign,  we  pronounce  to 
be  wrong^  and  to  want  correction.  The  fame 
method  of  judging  may  be  transferred  to  the  works 
of  God  ;  fo  that  whatever  it  be,  in  the  fentiments 
or  conduct  of  men,  that  concurs  with,  and  pro 
motes  the  defign  of  our  maker,  we  muft  pronounce 
to  be,  therefore,  right ;  and  whatever  tends  to 
thwart  and  obftruct  his  enJ,  we  ought  to  call 
wrong:  becaufe,  when  the  former  prevails,  the 
great  object  of  the  whole'  fyftem  is  gained : 
whereas,  when  the  latter  takes  place,  that  end  and 
ckfigti  is  defeated, 

2,    O» 
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2.  On   the  other  hand,  if  we  were  to  fofm  t 
rule  for  our  conduct  independent  of  any  regard  to 
the  divine  being,   we  fho'uld   certainly  conclude 
that  it  is  the  part  of  wifdom,  to  provide  for  our 
greateft   happinefs ;    and,    confequently,   that  we 
{hould  cherifh  thofe  fentiments,  and  adopt   that 
conduct,  by  which  it  will  be  beft  fecured.     But 
this  rule  muft  coincide  with  the  former ;  becaufe 
our  happinefs  is  an  object  with  the  divine  being 
no  lefs  than  it  is  with  ourfelves ;  for  it  has  been 
fhewn,  that  benevolence  is  the  fpring  of  all  his 
actions,  and  that  he  made  us  to  be  happy. 

3.  Since,  however,  the  divine  goodnefs  is  ge 
neral,  and  impartial ;  and  he  muft,  confequently, 
prefer  the  happinefs  of  the  whole  to  that  of  any  in 
dividuals,  it  cannot  be  his  pleafure,  that  we  fhould 
confult  our  own  intereft,  at  the  expence  of  that  of 
others.     Confidering  ourfelves,   therefore,  not  as 
feparate  individuals,    but  as  members  of  fociety, 
another  object  that  we  ought  to  have  in  view  is 
the  welfare  of  our  fellow  creatures,  and  of  man 
kind  at  large.     But  ftill  there  is  no  real  difagree- 
ment  among  thefe  different  rules  of  conduct,  be 
caufe  we  are  fo  made,  as  focial  beings,  that  every 
man  provides  the  moft  effectually  for  his  own  hap 
pinefs,  when  he  cultivates  thofe  fentiments,  and 
purfues   that  conduct,   which,  at  the  fame  time, 
moft  eminently  conduce  to- the  welfare  of  thofe  with 
whom  he  is  connected.    Such  is  the  wifdom  of 

this 
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this  admirable  conftitution,  that  every  individual 
of  the  fyftem  gains  his  own  ends,  and  thofe  of  his 
maker,  by  the  fame  means. 

The  laft  rule  is  confcience^  which  is  the  refult  of 
a  great  variety  of  irnpreflions,  the  conclufions   of 
our  own  minds,  and   the  opinions  of  others,  re- 
fpe&ing  what    is  right   and    fit  in  our  conduct, 
forming  a  fet  of  maxims  which  are  ready  to  be  ap 
plied   upon  every  emergency,  where   there   would 
be  no  time  for  reafon  or  reflection.     Confcience, 
being  a  principle   thus  formed,  is  properly  confi- 
dered  as  zfubftitute  for  the  three  other  rules,  viz. 
a  regard  to   the  will  of  God,  to  our  own  greateft 
happinefs,  and   the   good   of  others,  and   it  is,  in 
fa6t,  improved  and  corrected  from  time  to  time  by 
having  recourfe  to  thefe  rules.     This  principle  of 
confcience,  therefore,  being,   as  it  were,  the  re 
fult  of  all    the   other   principles   of  our  conduct 
united,  muft  deferve  to  be  confidered  as  the  guide 
of    life,    together   with    them;    and    its   dictates, 
though  they  vary,  in  fome  meafure,  with  educa 
tion,  and  will  be  found   to  be,  in  fome   refpedls, 
different  among  -different  nations   of  the  world, 
yet,  in  general,  evidently  concur  in  giving  their 
fan&ion   to   the  fame  rules  of  conduct,  that  are 
(uggefted  by  the  three  before-mentioned  confidera- 
tions.     For,  if  we  confider  what  kind  of  fenti- 
ments    and    conduct:    mankind    in    general   will, 
without  much  reflection,    and  without  hefitatibn, 
VOL.  I,  D  pronounce 
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pronounce  to  be  right;  if  we  confider  what  are 
the  actions  that  we  moft  efteem  and  admire  in 
others,  and  that  we  reflect  upon  with  the  mod  fa- 
tisfaclion  in  ourfelves,  they  will  appear  to  be  the 
fame  with  thofe  which  tend  to  make  ourfelves  and 
others  the  moft  truly  happy. 

Following  thefe  four  guides,  we  fhall  find  that 
temperance,  or  the  due  government  of  our  paflions, 
with  refpecl:  to  ourfelves;  juftice,  benevolence, 
and  veracity  with  refpetl  to  others  ;  together  with 
gratitude,  obedience,  and  refignation  to  God, 
ought  to  be  moft  afliduoufly  cultivated  by  us ;  as 
\vhat  are,  at  the  fame  time,  the  moft  pleafing  to 
our  maker,  the  moft  conducive  to  our  own  happi- 
nefs,  and  that  of  others,  and  the  moft  agreeable 
to  the  natural  and  unperverted  dictates  of  con- 
fcience. 

That  we  are  capable  of  governing  ourfelves  by 
thefe  rules,  and,  from  a  proper  regard  to  motives, 
can  ^voluntarily  chufe  and  purfue   that  courfe   of 
life  which  the  will  of  God,  a  regard  to  our  own 
happinefs,  to  the  good  of  fociety,  and  the  dictates 
of  our  confciences,  uniformly  recommend   to  us, 
is  fometimes  exprefled  by  faying  that   we  are  the 
proper  fubj  efts  of  moral  government.     Unlefs  we  fup- 
pofe  that  men  have  this  voluntary  power  over  their 
actions,   whereby    they   can,    at  pleafure,    either 
obey  or  difobey  the   proper  rule  of  life  ;  that  is, 
unlefs  they  be  fo  conftituted,  that  the  proper  mo 
tives 
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tives  to  right  conduct  can  have  a  fufficient  influ 
ence  upon  their  minds,  all  religion  is  in  vain. 
To  what  purpofe  can  it  be  to  give  men  a  law, 
which  it  is  not  in  their  power  to  obferve;  or  what 
propriety  can  there  be  either  in  rewarding  them 
for  actions  to  which  they  could  not  contribute,  or 
in  punlfhing  them  for  offences  which  they  could 
not  help. 

We  may,  therefore,  take  it  for  granted,  as  the 
firft,  and  moft  fundamental  principle  of  all  reli 
gion,  as  neceffary  to  our  being  the  proper  fubjects 
of  moral  government,  that  we  are  equally  capable 
of  intending  and  doing  both  good  and  evil;  and 
therefore  that  it  is  not  in  vain  that  laws  are  pro- 
pofed  to  us,  and  motives  are  laid  before  us,  both 
to  perfuade  us  to  what  is  right,  and  to  difTuade  us 
from  what  is  wrong,  fince  it  depends  upon  our- 
felves,  whether  we  will  be  influenced  by  them  or 
not. 

Ifweobferve  the  proper  rules  of  conduct,  or 
the  laws  of  our  natures,  we  fhall  fecure  to  our,- 
felves  many  folid  advantages  ;  and  if  we  do  not 
obferve  them,  we  entail  upon  ourfelves  many  evils. 
Thefe  are,  therefore,  called  the  puriijhments  of 
vice,  and  the  former  the  rewards  of  virtue  \  and 
fince  they  are  difpenfed  by  the  providence  of  God^ 
and  take  place  according  to  his  appointment,  in 
the  conftitution  of  the  courfe  of  nature  -,  he  is  pro 
perly  confidered  as  our  moral  governor  9  and  judge, 
D  ^  and 
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and  we  are  faid  to  be  accountable  to  him  for  our 
conduct. 

From  a  regard  to  the  four  rules  of  right  and 
wrong,  explained  above,  I  fhall  now  endeavour 
to  analize  the  fentiments,  the  paflions,  and  affec 
tions  of  mankind,  and  lay  down  particular  rules 
for  our  conduct  in  life. 


SECTION    II. 

Of  the    different  objefls    of  purfu'it,    and   the  dif 
ferent  pajjions  and  affeftions  of  men  correfponding  to 
them* 

\ 

IN  order  to  form  a  proper  judgment  concerning 
the  conduct  of  man,  as  an  individual,  and  a 
member  of  fociety,  according  to  the  rules  above 
Jaid  down,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  have  a  juft  idea 
of,  and  to  keep  in  view,  the  different  objects  of 
our  purfuit,  and  the  different  paflions  and  affec 
tions  of  our  nature  correfponding  to  them. 

We  find  ourfelves  placed  in  a  world,  in  which 
we  are  furrounded  by  a  variety  of  objects,  which 
are  capable  of  giving  us  pleafure  and  pain ;  and 
finding  by  our  own  experience,  and  the  informa 
tion  of  others,  in  what  manner  each  of  them  is 
adapted  to  affect  us,  we  learn  to  defire  fome  of 
them,  and  feel  an  averfion  to  others.  To  thefe 

defires 
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defires  and  averfions  we  give  the  name  of  pajflons  or 
affeftions,  and  we  generally  clafs  them  according  to 
the  objects  to  which  they  conefpond.  Thefe 
paffions  and  affections  are  the  fprings  of  all  our 
actions,  and  by  their  means  we  are  engaged  in  a  va 
riety  of  interefting  purfuits  through  the  whole 
courfe  of  our  lives.  When  we  fucceed  in  our 
purfuits,  or  are  in  hopes  of  fucceeding,  we  are 
happy;  and  when  we  are  difappointed  in  our 
fchemes,  or  in  fear  of  being  fo,  we  are  un 
happy. 

I.  The  firft  and  lowed  clafs  of  our  defires  is 
that  by  which  we  are  prompted  to  feek  after  cor 
poreal  or  fenfual  pleafure,  and  confequently  to 
avoid  bodily  pain.  Thefe  appetites,  as  they  are 
ufually  called,  to  diftinguifh  them  from  paffions  of 
a  more  refined  nature,  are  common  with  us  and 
the  brutes  ;  and  to  all  appearance  they  are  pof- 
feffed  of  them  in  as  high  a  degree  as  we  are,  and 
are  capable  of  receiving  as  much  pleafure  from 
them  as  we  are.  Indeed,  the  final  caufe^  or  the 
cbjetfof  thefe  appetites  is  the  very  fame  with  refpe£t 
to  both,  namely,  the  continuance  of  life,  and  the 
propagation  of  the  fpecies.  It  was  neceflary, 
therefore,  that  all  animals,  which  have  equally 
their  own  fubfiftence,  and  the  continuance  of 
their  fpeeies  to  provide  for,  fhould  be  equally  fur- 
nifhed  with  them. 
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2.  It  happens,  from  a  variety  of  caufes,    that 
pleafurable  ideas  are  transferred,    by  aflbciation, 
upon  objects  which   have  not,  originally,  and  in 
themfelves,  the  power   of  gratifying   any  of  our 
fenfes ;  as  thofe  which  give  us  the  ideas   that  we 
call    beautiful  or  fublime,   particularly   thofe  that 
occur  in  works  of  genius,  ftrokes  of  wit,  and  in 
the   polite  arts   of  mufic,    painting,    and  poetry. 
Our  capacity  for  enjoying  pleafures  of  this  kind, 
depending  upon  the  aflbciation  of  our  ideas,  and 
requiring   fuch    advances   in    intellectual   life  as 
"brutes  are  incapable  of,  they  are,  therefore,  clafTed 
under  the  general  denomination  of  intellectual  plea 
fures  (a  name  which  we  give  to  all   our  pleafures, 
except  thofe  of  fenfe)  and  more  particularly  under 
the  head  of  pleafures  of  imagination ;    becaufe  the 
greater  part  of  them  are  founded  on  thofe  refem- 
blances  of  things,  which  are  perceived  and  recol 
lected   by   that   modification   of    our    intellectual 
powers  which  we  c&]\  fancy. 

3.  Another  clafs  of  our  paffions  may  be  termed 
ihefoctat)  becaufe  they  arife  from  our  connections 
with  our  fellow  creatures  pf  mankind  ;  and  thefe 
are  of  two  kinds,  confifting  either  in  our  deflre  of 
their  good  opinion,  or  in  our  wifhing  their  happi- 
nefs  or  mifery.     In  this  latter  fpecies  of  the  clafs, 
we  alfo  comprize  gratitude  for  the  favours,  and 
a   refentment   of "  the    wrongs  we    receive  from 
them. 

Thofe 
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Thofe  affeftions  of  the  mind  which  refpect  the 
divine  being  belong  to  this  clafs,  the  object  of 
them  being  one  with  whom  we  have  the  mod  inti 
mate  connection,  to  whom  we  -  are  under  the 
greateft  obligation,  and  whofe  approbation  is  of 
the  greateft  importance  to  us.  All  the  difference; 
there  is  between  our  affections,  confidered  as  hav 
ing  God  or  man  for  their  object,  arifes  from  the 
difference  of  their  fituation  with  refpect  to  us. 
The  divine  being,  ftanding  in  no  need  of  our 
fervices,  is,  therefore,  no  object  of  our  benevo 
lence,  properly  fo  called ;  but  the  fentiments  of 
reverence,  love,  and  confidence,  with  refpect  to 
God,  are  of  the  fame  nature  with  thofe  which  we 
exercife  towards  our  fellow  creatures,  only  infinite* 
ly  exceeding  them  in  degree^  as  the  divine  power, 
wifdom,  and  goodnefs,  infinitely  exceed  ever/ 
thing  of  the  fame  kind  in  man. 

Some  of  the  brutes,  living  in  a  kind  of  imper 
fect  fociety,  and  particularly  domeftic  animals, 
are  capable  of  feveral  of  the  paffions  belonging  to 
this  clafs,  as  gratitude,  love,  hatred,  &c.  but 
having  only  a  fmall  degree  of  intellect,  they  are 
hardly  capable  of  thofe  which  ha\e  for  their  ob 
ject  the  efteem  or  good  opinion  of  others;  which 
feem  to  require  a  confiderable  degree  of  refinement. 
We  fee,  however,  in  horfes,  and  fome  other  ani 
mals,  the  ftrongeil  emulation,  by  which  they  will 
D  4  exert 
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exert  themfelves  to  the  utmoft  in  their  endeavours 
to  furpafs,  and  overcome  others. 

4.  A  fourth  fet  of  paflions  is  that  which  has  for 
its  object  our  own  Intereft  in  general,  and  is  called 

felflove.  This  feems  to  require  a  confiderable  de 
gree  of  refinement,  and  therefore  it  is  probable  that 
brute  animals  have  no  idea  of  it.  Their  chief  ob- 
jecl:  is  the  gratification  of  their  appetites  or  paflions, 
without  reflecting  upon  their  bapplnefs  in  general,  or 
having  any  fuch  thingin  view  in  their  actions. 

There  is  a  lower  kind  of  felf  intereft,  or  rather 
fdfif&efii  the  objedt  of  which  is  the  means  of  pro 
curing  thofe  gratifications  to  which  money  can  be 
fubfervient;  and  from  loving  money  as  a  means  of 
procuring  a  variety  of  pleafures  and  conveniences, 
a  man  may  at  length  come  to  purfue  it  as  an  end^ 
arid  without  any  regard  to  the  proper  ufe  of  it. 
It  then  becomes  a  new  kind  of  paffion,  quite 
diftin6l  from  any  other ;  infomuch,  that,  in  order 
to  indulge  it,  many  perfons  will  deprive  themfelves 
of  every  natural  gratification. 

5.  Laflly,  as   foon   as  we  begin   to  diftinguifh 
among  our  actions,  and  are  fenfible  that  there  are 
reafons  for  fome  of  them,  and  againft  others,  we 
get  a  notion  of  fome  of  them  as  what  ought  to  be 
performed,  and  of  others  of  them  as  what  are,  or 
ought  to  be   refrained  from.     In  this  manner  we 
get  the  abftraft  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  in  human 
actions,  and   a  variety  of  pleafing  circumftances 

attend- 
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attending  the  former,  anddifagreeable  ones  accom 
panying  the  latter,  we  come  in  time  to  love  fome 
kind  of  actions,  and  to  abhor  others,  without  re 
gard  to  any  other  confideration.  For  the  fame  rea- 
fon  certain  tempers,  or  difpofitions  of  mind,  as 
leading  to  certain  kinds  of  conduct,  become  the 
objects  of  this  moral  approbation,  or  difapproba- 
tion ;  and  from  the  whole,  arifes  what  We  call  a 
moral fenfe^  or  a  love  of  virtue  and  a  hatred  of  vice 
in  the  abftract.  This  is  the  greateft  refinement  of 
which  we  are  capable,  and  in  the  due  exercife  and 
gratification  of  it  confifts  the  higheft  perfection  and 
happinefs  of  our  natures. 

SECTION   III. 

Of  tke  ruling  pafKon,  and  an  eftimate  of  the  pre~ 
priety  and  value  of  the  different  purfuits  of  mankind. 

T  TAVING  given  this  general  delineation  of  the 
•*•  •*•  various  paflions  and  affections  of  human  na 
ture,  which  may  be  called  the  fprings  of  all  our 
actions  (fmce  every  thing  that  we  do  is  fomething 
that  we  are  prompted  to  by  one  or  more  of  them) 
I  fhall  now  proceed  to  examine  them  feparately,  in 
order  to  afcertain  how  far  we  ought  to  be  influ 
enced  by  any  of  them,  and  in  what  cafes,  or  de 
grees.,  the  indulgence  of  any  of  them  becomes 
wrong  and  criminal* 
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Actuated  as  we  are  by  a  variety  of  paflions,  it 
can  hardly  be,  but  that  fome  of  them  will  have 
more  influence  over  us  than  others.  Thefe  are 
fometimes  called  ruling  pajjlons^  becaufe,  whenever 
it  happens  that  the  gratification  of  fome  interferes 
with  that  of  others,  all  the  reft  will  give  place  to 
thefe.  If,  for  inftance,  any  man's  ruling  paffion 
be  the  love  of  money,  he  will  deny  himfelf  any 
of  the  pleafures  of  life  for  the  fake  of  it ;  whereas, 
5f  the  love  of  pleafure  were  his  ruling  paftion,  he 
would  often  run  the  rifque  of  impoverilhing  him- 
lelf,  rather  than  not  procure  his  favourite  indul 
gence. 

It  muft  be  of  great  importance,  therefore,  to 
Jcnow  which  ought  to  be  our  ruling  paflions 
through  life,  or  what  are  thofe  gratifications  and 
purfuits  to  which  we  ought  to  facrifice  every  thing 
elfe.  This  is  the  object  of  our  prefent  enquiry, 
an  conducting  which  we  muft  confider  how  far 
the  indulgence  of  any  particular  paflion  is  con- 
fiftent  with  our  regard  to  the  four  rules  of  conduct 
that  have  been  explained ;  namely,  the  will  of 
God,  our  own  beft  intereft,  the  good  of  others, 
and  the  natural  dictates  of  our  confidence;  and  in 
cftimating  the  value  of  any  particular  enjoyment, 
with  refpect  to  the  happinefs  we  receive  from  it, 
we  muft  confider  how  great  or  intenfe  it  is,  how 
long  it  will  continue,  whether  we  regard  the 
nature  of  the  fenfe  from  which  it  is  derived,  or  the 

opportunities 
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opportunities  we  may  have  of  procuring  the  grati 
fication  of  it,  and  laftly,  how  far  it  is  confident, 
or  inconfiftenr,  with  other  pleafures  of  our  na 
ture,  more  or  lefs  valuable  than  itfelf. 

§  I.    Of  the  pleafures  offenfe, 

Since  no  appetite  or  paflion  belonging  to  our 
frame  was  given  us  in  vain,  we  may  conclude, 
that  there  cannot  be  any  thing  wrong  in  the  fim- 
pie  gratification  of  any  defire  that  our  maker  has 
implanted  in  us,  under  certain  limitations  and  in 
certain  circumftances ;  and  if  we  confider  the  pro 
per  objedt  of  any  of  our  appetites,  or  the  end  it  is 
calculated  to  anfwer,  it  will  be  a  rule  for  us  in 
determining  how  far  the  divine  being  intended 
that  they  mould  be  indulged.  Now  feme  of  our 
fenfual  appetites  have  for  their  proper  object  the 
fupport  of  life,  and  others  the  propagation  of 
the  fpecies.  They  fhould,  therefore,  be  indulged 
as  far  as  is  neceflary  for  thefe  purpofes,  and  where 
the  indulgence  is  not  fo  exceffive,  or  fo  circum- 
ftanced,  as  to  interfere  with  the  greater  good  of 
ourfelves  and  others. 

I.  But  to  make  the  gratification  of  our  fenfes 
our  primary  purluit,  muft  be  abfurd  ;  for  the  appe 
tite  for  food  is  given  us  for  the  fake  of  fupporting 
life,  and  not  life  for  the  fake  of  confuming  food. 
The  like  may  be  faid  cf  other  fenfual  appetites. 
D  6  Since 
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Since,  therefore,  we  certainly  err  from  the  inten-* 
tioR  of  nature  when  we  make  that  an  -end*  which 
\vas  plainly  meant  to  be  no  more  than  a  means  to 
feme  farther  end  ;  whatever  this  great  end  of  life 
be,  we  may  conclude  that  it  cannot  be  the  gratifi 
cation  of  our  fenfual  appetites,  for  they  themfelves 
are  only  a  means  to  fomething  elfe. 

2.   To   make   the   gratification   of    our    bodily 
fenfes  the  chief  end  of  living  would  tend  to  defeat 
itfelf  y  for  a  man  who  ftiould  have  no  other  end  in 
view  would  be  apt  fo  to  overcharge  and  furfeit  his 
fenfes,  that  they  would  become  indifpofed  for  their 
proper  functions,  and   indulgence  would  occafion 
nothing  but  a  painful  loathing.     By  intemperance 
i\lfo  in  eating  an^  drinking,  and   in  all  other  cor 
poreal  pleafures,  the  powers  of  the  body  itfelf  are 
weakened,  and  a  foundation   is   laid  for  diforders 
the  moft  loathfome  to  behold,  the  molt  painful  to 
endure,  and  the  moft  fatal  in  their  tendencies  and 
iffues.    The  ingenuity  of  man  cannot  contrive  any 
torture  fo  exquifite,  and    at  the   fame  time  of  fo 
long  continuance,  as  thofe  which  are  occafioned 
by  the  irregular  indulgence  of  the  fenfes  -9  whereas 
temperance,  and  occafional  abftinence,  is  a  means 
of  keeping  all  the  bodily  organs  and  fenfes  in  their 
proper  tone,  difpofed  to  relifh  their  proper  gratifU 
cations ;    fo  that   they  (hall  give  a   man  the  moft 
true  and  exquifite  enjoyment  even  of  fenfual  plea- 
fure.    They  prolong  life  to  the  utmoft  term  of 
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nature,   and    contribute    to  a  peaceful  and   eafy 
death. 

3.  An  addicted nefs  to  fenfual  pleafure  blunts  the 
faculties  of  the  mind,  being  injurious  to  mental 
apprehenfion,  and  all  the  finer  feelings  of  the  foul, 
and  confequently  deprives  a  man  of  a  great  many 
fources  of  pleafures  which  he  might  otherwife  en 
joy,  and   particularly  of  that  moffc  valuable  com 
placency  which  he  might  have  in  his  own  difpofi- 
tions  and  conduct  ;  from  a  proper  and  temperate 
ufe  of  the  good  things  of  life. 

4.  Senfual  indulgencies,    though,    to  a  certain 
degree,  and  in  certain  circumftances,  they  feem  to 
promote  benevolence,  are  evidently  unfriendly  to 
it  when  carried  beyond  that  degree  5  for  though 
moderate  eating  and   drinking   in  company   pro 
motes  chearfulnefs,  and  good  humour,  excefs  fre 
quently  gives  occafion  to  quarrelling  and  conten 
tion,  and  fometimes  even  to  murder.     Alfo,  when 
a  man  makes  the  indulgence  of  his  appetites  his 
primary  purfuit,  befides  incapacitating  himfelf  for 
the  fervice  of  mankind  in  any  important  refpeft, 
he  will  fcruple  no  means,  however  bafe,  cruel,  or 
unjuft,  to  procure  himfelf  his  favourite  pleafures, 
which  he  conceives  to  be  in  a  manner  neceflary  to 
his  being. 

5.  With  refpecl  to  the  bulk  of  mankind,  whofe 
circumftances  in  life  are  low,  the  fole  purfuit  of 
ienfual  pleafure  is  exceedingly  injurious  to  that 

induftry 
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induftry  which  is  neceflary  to  their  fupport.  In 
deed,  it  is  often  fufficient  to  diffipate  the  molt 
ample  fortune,  and  reduce  men  from  affluence  to 
poverty,  which,  in  fuch  circumftances,  they  are 
Jeaft  able  to  firuggle  with. 

It  is  impoflible  that  we  fhould  not  condemn  a 
difpofition  and  purfuit  fo  circumftanced  as  this. 
An  addi&ednefs  to  fenfual  pleafure  is  manifestly 
incompatible  with  our  own  true  intereft,  it  is  in 
jurious  to  others,  and  on  both  thefe  accounts, 
rnuft  be  contrary  to  the  will  of  God.  The  vices 
of  gluttony,  drunkenncfs,  and  lewdnefs,  are  alfo, 
clearly  contrary  to  the  natural  dictates  of  our 
minds;  and  every  man  who  is  guilty  of  them, 
feels  himfelf  to  be  defpicable  and  criminal,  both  in 
his  own  eyes,  and  thofe  of  others. 

The  only  rule  with  rcfpecl:  to  our  dlet^  is  to 
prefer  thofe  kinds,  and  that  quantity  of  food, 
which  moit  conduces  to  the  health  and  vigour  of 
our  bodies.  Whatever  in  eating  or  drinking  is 
inconfiflent  v/ith,  and  obftrucls  this  end,  is  wrong, 
and  fhould  carefully  be  avoided  ;  and  every  man's 
own  experience,  afliiled  with  a  little  information 
from  others,  will  be  fufficient  to  inform  him  what 
is  nearly  the  bcft  for  himfelf  in  both  thefe  refpecls  -9 
fo  that  no  perfon  is  likely  to  injure  himfelf  much 
through  mere  miftake. 

With  refpecl  to  thofe  appetites  that  are  fubfer- 
vient  to  the  propagation  gf  the  fpecies,  I  would 

obferve, 
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obferve,  that  the  experience  of  ages  teftifies,  that 
marriage ,  at  a  proper  time  of  life,  whereby  one 
man  is  confined  to  one  woman,  is  moft  favourable 
to  health  and  the  true  enjoyment  of  life.  It  is  a 
means  of  raifmg  the  greateft  number  of  healthy 
children,  and  makes  the  beft  provifion  for  their 
inftru&ion  and  fettlement  in  life;  and  nothing 
more  need  be  faid  to  fhew  that  this  {late  of  life  has 
every  character  of  what  is  right,  and  what  ought 
to  be  adopted,  in  preference  to  every  other  mode  of 
indulging  our  natural  paffions. 

Marriage  is,  moreover,  of  excellent  ufe  as  a 
means  of  transferring  our  afFections  from  ourfelves 
to  others.  We  fee,  not  in  extraordinary  cafes, 
but  generally,  in  common  life,  that  a  man  even 
prefers  the  happinefs  of  his  wife  and  children  to 
his  own;  and  his  regard  for  them  is  frequently  a 
motive  to  fuch  induftry,  and  fuch  an  exertion  of 
his  powers,  as  would  make  him  exceedingly  un 
happy,  if  it  were  not  for  the  confideration  of  the 
benefit  that  accrues  to  them  from  it.  Nay,  in 
many  cafes,  we  fee  men  rifking  their  lives,  and 
even  rufhing  on  certain  death,  in  their  defence. 
The  fame,  alfo,  is  generally  the  attachment  of 
wives  to  their  hufbands,  and  fometimes,  but  not 
fo  generally,  the  attachment  of  children  to  their 
parents. 

We  may  add,  that  when  once   a  man's  affec 
tions  have  been  transferred  frgm  himfdf  to  others, 

evea 
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even  his  wife  and  children,  they  are  more  eafily 
extended  to  other  perfons,  frill  more  remote  from 
him,  and  that,  by  this  means,  he  is  in  the  way  of 
acquiring  a  principle  of  general  benevolence,  pa- 
triotifm,  and  public  fpirit,  which  perfons  who  live 
to  be  old  without  ever  marrying  are  not  fo  gene 
rally  remarkable  for.  The  attention  of  thefe  per 
fons  having  been  long  confined  to  themfelvejy 
they  often  grow  more  and  more  feififh  and  narrow 
fpirited,  fo  as  to  be  actuated  in  all  their  purfuits  by 
a  joylefs  defire  of  accumulating  what  they  cannot 
confume  themfelves,  and  what  they  muft  leave  to 
thofe  who,  they  know,  have  but  little  regard 
for  them,  and  for  whom  they  have  but  little 
regard. 

A  feries  of  family  cafes  (in  which  a  confiderable 
degree  of  anxiety  and  painful  fympathy  have  a  good 
efFecl;)  greatly  improves,  and  as  it  were  mellows, 
the  mind  of  man.  It  is  a  kind  of  exercife  and  dif- 
cipline,  which  eminently  fits  him  for  great  and 
generous  conduct ;  and,  in  facl:,  makes  him  a  fu- 
perior  kind  of  being,  with  refpecl:  to  the  generality 
of  thofe  who  have  had  no  family  connections. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  courfe  of  lewd  indulgence, 
without  family  cafes,  finks  a  man  below  his  na 
tural  level.  Promifcuous  commerce  gives  an  in 
delible  vicious  taint  to  the  imagination,  fo  that, 
to  the  lateft  term  of  life,  thofe  ideas  will  be  pre 
dominant,  which  are  proper  only  to  youthful 

vigour. 
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vigour.  And  what  in  nature  is  more  wretched, 
abfurd,  and  defpicable,  than  to  have  the  mind  con* 
tinually  haunted  with  ideas  of  pleafures  which 
cannot  be  enjoyed  ;  and  which  ought  to  have  been 
long  abandoned,  for  entertainments  more  fuited  to 
years  ;  and  from  which,  if  perfons  had  been  pro 
perly  trained,  they  would,  in  the  courfe  of  nature, 
have  been  prepared  to  receive  much  greater  and 
fuperior  fatisfaclion. 

Befide?,  all  the  pleafures  of  the  fexes  in  the 
human  fpecies,  who  cannot  fink  themfeives  fo  low 
as  the  brutes,  depend  much  upon  opinion,  or  parti 
cular  mental  attachment  5  and  confequently,  they 
are  greatly  heightened  by  fentiments  of  love  and 
affeftion9  which  have  no  place  with  common  prof- 
titutes,  or  concubines,  where  the  connection  is 
only  occafional  or  temporary,  and  confequently 
flight.  Thofe  perfons,  therefore,  who  give  them 
feives  up  to  the  lawlefs  indulgence  of  their  paffions, 
befides  being  expofed  to  the  moft  loathfome  and 
painful  diforders,  befides  exhaufting  the  powers  of 
nature  prematurely,  and  fubjeding  themfeives  to 
fevere  remorfe  of  mind,  have  not  (whatever  they 
may  fancy  or  pretend,)  any  thing  like  the  real  plea- 
fure  and  fatisfadion  that  perfons  generally  have  in 
the  married  ftate% 
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§  2.  Of  the  pleafures  of  imaginaiisn* 

As  we  ought  not  to  make  the  gratification  of 
our  external  fenfes  the  main  end  of  life,  fo  neither 
ought  we  to  indulge  our  tafte  for  the  more  refined 
pleafures,  thofe  called  the  pleafures  of  imagina 
tion,  without  fome  bounds.  The  cultivation  of  a 
tafte  for  propriety,  beauty,  and  fublimity,  in  ob 
jects  natural  or  artificial,  particularly  for  the 
pleafures  of  mufic,  painting,  and  poetry,  is  very 
proper  in  younger  life;  as  it  ferves  to  draw  off  the 
attention  from  grofs  animal  gratifications,  and  to 
bring  us  a  ftep  farther  into  intellectual  life;  fo  as 
to  lay  a  foundation  for  higher  attainments.  But 
if  we  flop  here,  and  devote  our  whole  time,  and 
all  our  faculties  to  thefe  objects,  we  fliall  certainly 
fall  fhort  of  the  proper  end  of  life. 

I.  Thefe  objects,  in  general,  only  give  plea- 
fure  to  a  certain  degree,  and  are  a  fource  of  more 
pain  than  pleafure  when  a  perfon's  tafte  is  arrived 
to  a  certain  pitch  of  corre&nefs  and  delicacy  :  for 
then  hardly  any  thing  will  pleafe,  but  every  thing 
will  give  difguft  that  comes  not  up  to  fuch  an  ideal 
ftandard  of  perfection  as  few  things  in  this  world 
ever  reach  :  fo  that,  upon  the  whole,  in  this  life, 
at  leaft  in  this  country,  a  perfon  whofe  tafte  is  no 
higher  than  a  mediocrity^  ftands  the  beft  chance  for 
enjoying  the  pleafures  of  imagination  ;  and  con- 
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fequently,  all  the  time  and  application  that  is 
more  than  neceiTary  to  acquire  this  mediocrity  of 
tafte,  or  excellence  in  the  arts  refpecling  it,  are 
wholly  loft. 

Since,  however,  the  perfons  and  objects  with 
which  a  man  is  habitually  converfant,  are  much  in 
his  own  power,  a  confiderable  refinement  of  tafte 
may  not,  perhaps,  in  all  cafes,  impair  the  happi- 
nefs  of  life,  but,  under  the  direction  of  prudence 
may  multiply  the  pleafures  of  it,  and  give  a  perfon 
a  more  exquifite  enjoyment  of  it. 

2.  Very  great  refinement  and  tafte,  and  great 
excellence  in  thofe  arts  which  are  the  objeft  of  it, 
are  the  parents  of  fuch  exceiHve  vanity^  as  expofes 
a  man  to  a  variety  of  mortifications,  and  difap- 
pointments  in  life.  They  are  alfo  very  apt  to  pro 
duce  envy,  jealoufy,  peevifhnefs,  malice,  and 
other  difpofitions  of  mind,  which  are  both  uneafy 
to  a  man's  felf,  and  difqualify  him  for  contributing 
to  the  pleafure  and  happinefs  of  others.  This  is 
more  efpecially  the  cafe  where  a  man's  excellence 
lies  chiefly  in  a  fingle  thing,  which,  from  con 
fining  his  attention  to  it,  will  be  imagined  to  be 
of  extraordinary  confequence,  while  every  other 
kind  of  excellence  will  be  undervalued. 

3  With  refpcct  to  many  perfons,  a  great  re 
finement  of  tafte  is  attended  with  the  fame  in 
conveniences  as  an  addiclednefs  to  fenfual  pleafure; 
for  it  is  apt  to  lead  them  into  many  expences,  and 
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make  them  defpife  plain  honeft  induftry  ;  whereby 
they  are  frequently  brought  into  a  ftate  of  po 
verty,  furrounded  with  a  thoufand  artificial 
wants,  and  without  the  means  of  gratifying 
them. 

A  tafle  for  the  pleafures  of  imagination  ought, 
more  particularly,  to  be  indulged,  and  even  en 
couraged,  in  younger  life,  in  the  interval  between 
a  ftate  of  mere  animal  nature,  in  a  child,  and  the 
ferious  purfuits  of  manhood.  It  is  alfo  a  means  of 
relaxing  the  mind  from  too  clofe  an  attention  to 
ierious  bufmefs,  through  the  whole  of  life,  pro 
moting  innocent  amufement,  chearfulnefs,  and 
good  humour.  Befldes,  a  tafte  for  natural,  and 
alfo  for  artificial  propriety,  beauty,  and  fublimity, 
has  a  connection  with  a  tafte  for  moral  propriety, 
moral  beauty,  and  dignity;  and  when  properly 
cultivated,  enables  us  to  take  more  pleafure  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  works,  perfections,  and  pro 
vidence  of  God.  Here,  indeed,  it  is,  that  a  juft 
tafte  for  thefe  refined  pleafures  finds  its  higheft  and 
moft  perfect  gratification  :  for  it  is  in  thefe  con 
templations,  that  inftauces  of  the  moft  exquiiite 
propriety,  beauty,  and  grandeur  occur. 

§  3.  OffdfMtnft. 

A  regard  to  our  greateft  happinefs  was  allowed 
before  to  be  one  of  the  proper  rules  of  our  con- 
dud  j 
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duct  j  but  at  the  fame  time  it  was  ihewn  to  be  only 
one  of  four ;  and  in  fact  the  proper  end  of  it,  or 
our  greateft  happinefs  as  individuals,  is  mod  ef 
fectually  gained,  when  it  is  not  itfelf  the  immediate 
fcope  of  our  actions;  that  is,  when  we  have  not 
our  interefl  directly  in  view,  but  when  we  are  ac 
tuated  by  a  difinterefled  regard  to  the  good  of 
others,  to  the  commands  of  God,  and  to  the  dic 
tates  of  confcience. 

1.  When  we  keep  up  a  regard  to  ourfelves  in 
our  conduct,  we  can  never  exclude  fuch  a  degree 
of  anxiety,  and  jealoufy  of  others,  as  will  always 
make  us  in  fome  degree  unhappy;  and  we  find  by 
experience,  that  no  perfons  have  fo  true  and   un- 
allayed  enjoyments,    as   thofe  who   lofe    fight  of 
themfelves,  and  of  all  regard  to  their  own  happi 
nefs,  in  higher  and  greater  purfuits. 

2.  Though  it  be  true,  that,  when  our  interefl 
is  perfectly  underftood,  it  will  be  found  to  be  beft 
promoted  by  thofe  actions  which  are  dictated  by  a 
regard  to  the  good  of  others,  &c.  it  requires  great 
comprehenfion  of  mind  even  to  fee  this,  and  much 
more  to  act  upon  it;  fo  that  if  the   bulk  of  man 
kind    were   taught    to    purfue    their  own    proper 
happinefs,     as     the    ultimate    end    of    life,     they 
would  be  led  to  do  many  things  injurious  toothers, 
not  being  able  to  fee  how  they  could  otherwife 
make  the  beft  provifion  for  themfelves. 

3- K 
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3.  If  we  confult  the  unperverted  diclates  of  our 
minds,  we  fhall  feel  that  there  is  a  kind  of  meannefs 
in  a  man's  acting  from  a  view  to  his  own  intereft 
only;  and  if  any  perfon  were  known  to  have  no 
higher  motive  for  his  conduct,  though  he  fhould 
have  fo  much  comprehenfion  of  mind,  as  that  this 
principle  fhould  never  miflead  him,  and  every  par 
ticular  aclion  which  he  was  led  to  by  it  fhould  be, 
in  itfelf,  always  right,  he  would  riot  be  allowed  to 
have  any  moral  worth)  fo  as  to  command  our  eflecm\ 
and  he  would  not  at  all  engage  our  love.  All  we 
could  fay  in  his  favour  would  be  that  he  was  a 
prudent  man,  not  that  he  was  virtuous.  Nay,  we 
fhould  not  allow  that  any  man's  conduct  was  even 
right)  in  the  higheft  and  moft  proper  fenfe  of  the 
word,  unlefs  he  was  influenced  by  motives  of  a 
higher  and  purer  nature;  namely,  a  regard  to  the 
will  of  God,  to  the  good  of  others,  or  to  the  dic 
tates  of  confcience. 

It  feems  to  follow  from  thefe  confiderations, 
that  this  principle,  of  a  regard  to  our  higheft  in 
tereft,  holds  a  kind  of  middle  rank  between  the 
vices  and  the  virtues  j  and  that  its  principal  ufe 
is  to  be  a  means  of  raifmg  us  above  all  the  lower 
and  vicious  purfuits,  to  thofe  that  are  higher,  and 
properly  fpeaking  virtuous  and  praife  worthy. 
From  a  regard  to  our  true  intereft,  or  mere  felf 
love,  we  are  firft  of  all  made  fenfible  that  we 
fhould  injure  ourfelves  by  making  the  gratification 
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of  our  fenfes,  or  the  pleafures  of  imagination,  &c. 
our  chief  purfuit,  and  the  great  bufmefs  and  end 
of  life ;  and  we  are  convinced  that  it  is  our  wif- 
dom  to  pay  a  fupreme  regard  to  the  will  of  our 
maker,  to  employ  ourfelves  in  doing  good  to 
others,  and,  univerfally,  to  obey  the  dictates  of 
our  confciences.  This  perfuafion  will  lead  us  to 
do  thofe  things  which  we  know  to  be  agreeable  to 
thofe  higher  principles,  though  we  cannot  imme 
diately  fee  them  to  be  for  our  intereft;  and,  by 
degrees,  we  {hall  get  a  habit  of  acting  in  the  moft 
pious,  generous,  and  confcientious  manner,  with 
out  ever  having  our  own  happinefs  in  view,  or 
in  the  leafl  attending  to  any  connection,  immediate 
or  diftant,  that  our  conduct  has  with  it. 

On  thefe  accounts,  it  feems  better  not  to  con- 
fider  any  kind  of  felf  intereft  as  an  ultimate  rule  of 
our  conduct;  but  that,  independent  of  any  regard 
to  our  own  happinefs,  we  (hould  think  ourfelves 
obliged  confcientioufly  to  do  what  is  right,  and 
generoufly  and  difmtereftedly  to  purfue  the  good 
of  others,  though,  to  all  appearance,  we  facrifice 
our  own  to  it;  and  at  all  events  to  conform  to  the 
will  of  our  maker,  who,  ftanding  in  an  equal  re 
lation  to  all  his  offspring,  muft  wiih  the  good  of 
them  all,  and  therefore  cannot  approve  of  our 
confulting  our  own  happinefs  at  the  expence  of 
that  of  others,  but  muft  rather  take  pleafure  in 
feeing  us  aft  upon  the  maxims  of  his  own  generous 

benevo- 
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benevolence;  depending,  in  general,  that  that 
great,  righteous,  and  good  being,  who  approves 
of  our  conduct,  will  not  fuffer  us  to  be  lofers  by 
it  upon  the  whole. 

There  is  a  lower  fpecies  of  felf  intereft,  or 
fdfiftmefS)  confiding  in  the  love  of  money,  which, 
beyond  a  certain  degree,  is  highly  deferving  of 
cenfure.  As  a  means  of  procuring  ourfelves  any 
kind  of  gratification,  that  can  be  purchafed,  the 
love  of  money  is  a  paflion  of  the  fame  nature  with 
a  fondnefs  for  that  fpecies  of  pleafure  which  can 
be  purchafed  with  it.  If,  for  inflance,  a  man 
makes  no  other  ufe  of  his  wealth  than  to  procure 
the  means  of  fenfual  pleafure,  the  love  of  money, 
in  him,  is  only  another  name  for  the  love  of 
pleafure.  If  a  man  accumulates  money  with  no 
other  view  than  to  indulge  his  tafte  in  the  refined 
arts  above  mentioned,  his  love  of  money  is  the 
fame  thing  with  a  love  of  the  arts;  or  laftly,  if  a 
man  really  intends  nothing  but  the  good  of  others, 
while  he  is  amaffing  riches,  he  is  actuated  by  the 
principle  of  benevolence. 

In  fhort,  the  love  of  money,  whenever  it  is  pur- 
fued,  directly  and  properly,  as  a  means  to  fome- 
thing  elfe,  is  a  paflion,  the  rank  of  which  keeps 
pace  with  the  end  that  is  propofed  to  be  gained  by 
it.  But  in  the  purfuit  of  riches,  it  is  very  com 
mon  to  forget  the  ufe  of  money  as  a  means ;  and 
to  defire  it  without  any  farther  end,  fo  as  even  to 
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facrifice  to  this  purfuit  all  thofe  appetites  and  paf- 
fions,  to  the  gratification  of  which  it  was  origi 
nally  fubfervient,  and  for  the  fake  of  which  only 
it  was  originally  coveted.  In  this  flate  the  love  of 
money,  or  the  paflion  we  call  covetoufnejs^  is  evi 
dently  abfurd  and  wrong. 

This  grofs  felf  intereft,  which  confifts  in  an  ex- 
cefTive  love  of  money,  as  an  end,  and  without  any 
regard  to  its  ufe,  will  fometimes  bring  a  man  to 
abridge  himfelf  of  all  the  natural   enjoyments  of 
life,  and  engage  him  in  the  moft   laborious   pur- 
fuits,  attended  with  moft  painful  anxiety  of  mind; 
it  very  often  fteels  his  heart  againft  all  the  feelings 
of  humanity  and  compaffion,  and  never  fails  to  fill 
him  with  envy,  jealoufy,  and  refentment  againfl 
all  thofe  whom  he  imagines  to  be  his  competitors 
and    rivals.     Much   lefs  does   this   fordid    paflion 
admit  of  any  of  the  pleafures   that  refult  from   a 
cpnfcioufnefs  of  the  approbation  of  God,  of  our 
fellow  creatures,  or  of  our  own  minds.     In  fac\ 
it  deprives  a  man  of  all   the  genuine  pleafures   of 
his  nature,  and   involves  him  in  much  perplexity 
and  diftrefs ;  the  immediate  caufe  of  which,  though 
it   be  often   abfurd  and  imaginary,    is  ferious  to 
himfelf,    and    makes   him  appear  in  a   ridiculous 
light  to  others. 

All  thefe  obfervations,  concerning  the  love  of 
money,  are  equally  true  of  the  love  of  power ,  or  of 
any  thing  elfe,  that  is  originally  defirable  as  a 
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means  to  fome  farther  end,  but  which  afterwards 
becomes  itfelf  an  ultimate  end  of  our  actions.  It 
is  even,  in  a  great  meafure,  true  of  the  love  of 
knowledge  or  learning.  This  is  chiefly  ufeful  as  a 
means,  and  is  valuable  in  proportion  to  the  end  it 
is  fitted  to  anfwer ;  but,  together  with  the  love  of 
riches  and  power,  it  is  abfurd,  and  to  be  con 
demned,  when  purfued  as  an  end,  or  for  its  own 
fake  only. 

The  amaffing  of  money  mufl  be  allowed  to  be 
reafonable,  or  at  leaft  excufable,  provided  there  be 
a  probability  that  a  man  may  live  to  enjoy  it,  or 
that  it  may  be  of  ufe  to  his  pofterity,  or  others  in 
whofe  welfare  he  interefts  himfelf ;  but  when  we 
fee  a  man  perfifting  in  the  accumulation  of  wealth, 
even  to  extreme  old  age,  when  it  would  be  deemed 
madnefs  in  him  to  pretend  that  he  could  have  any 
real  want  of  it ;  when  he  difcovers  the  fame  avari 
cious  temper,    though  he  has   no   children,    and 
there  is  no  body  for  whom  he  is  known  to  have 
the  leaft  regard,    it   is  evident   that  he  purfues 
money  as  an  end,  or  for  its  ownfah,  and  not  at  all 
as  a  means   to  any  thing  farther.     In   this   cafe, 
therefore,    it   is,    without   doubt,    highly  crimi 
nal,  and  deferving  of  the  above-mentioned  cen- 
fures. 


§4-  Of 
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§  4.    Of  the  pajjlons  which    arife  from   our  facial 
nature. 

The  paflions  and  affections  which  I  have  hither 
to  confidered  are  thofe  which  belong  to  us  as  in 
dividuals,  and  do  not  ncceffarily  fuppofe  any  rela 
tion  to  other  beings ;  I  fhall  now  proceed  to  treat 
of  thofe  which  are  of  this  latter  clafs,  and  firft  of 
the  pleafure  that  we  take  in  the  good  opinion  of 
others  concerning  us,  which  gives  rife  to  that  paf- 
fion  which  we  call  the  love  of  fame. 

This  is  a  paflion  that  difcovers  itfelf  pretty  early 
in  life,  and  arifes  principally  from  our  experience 
and  obfervation  of  the  many  advantages  that  re- 
fult  from  the  good  opinion  of  others.  In  the  early 
part  of  life  this  principle  is  of  fignal  ufe  to  us,  as 
a  powerful  incentive  to  thofe  actions  which  pro 
cure  us  the  efteem  of  our  fellow  creatures;  which 
are,  in  general,  the  fame  that  are  dilated  by  the 
principles  of  benevolence  and  the  moral  fenfe,  and 
alfo  by  a  regard  to  the  will  of  God. 

But  though,  by  this  account,  the  love  of  fame 
is  an  ufeful  ally  to  virtue,  the  gratification  of  it 
ought  by  no  means  to  be  made  our  primary  pur- 
fuit;  becaufe,  if  it  were  known  that  fame  was  the 
fole  end  of  a  man's  actions,  he  would  be  fo  far 
from  gaining  this  end,  that  he  would  be  defpifed 
by  mankind  in  general ;  and  efpecially  if  he  were 
E  2  advanced 
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advanced  in  life,  when  it  is  commonly  expected 
that  men  fhould  be  governed  by  higher  and  better 
principles.  For  no  actions  are  looked  upon  by 
the  bulk  of  mankind  as  properly  praife  worthy, 
but  thofe  which  proceed  from  a  principle  of  difin- 
terefted  benevolence,  obedience  to  God,  or  a  regard 
to  confcience. 

2.  Befides,    humility   is    a   principal   fubject    of 
praife;  and,  indeed,  without  this,  no  other  vir 
tue  is  held  in  much  efleem.     Now  this  humility 
fuppofes  fuch  a  diffidence  of  one's  felf,  fuch  a  rea- 
dinefs  to  acknowledge  the  fuperiority  of  others, 
and  alfo  fo  fmall  a  degree  of  complacence  in  the 
contemplation  of  our  own  excellencies,  as  muft  be 
inconfiftent  with  our  making   this  pleafure    our 
chief  purfuit,  and  the  fource  of  our  greateft  hap- 
pinefs. 

3.  In  another  refpect,  alfo,  the  love  of  fame, 
as  a  primary  object  of  purfuit,  tends  to  defeat  it- 
itfelf.     We  are  not  pleafed  with  praife,  except  it 
come  from  perfons  of  whofe  judgment^  as  well  as 

fmcerity,  we  have  a  good  opinion ;  but  the  love  of 
fame,  as  our  fupreme  good,  tends  to  beget  fuch  a 
degree  of  fit f  /efficiency  >  and  conceit,  as  makes  us 
defpife  the  reft  of  mankind  ;  that  is,  it  makes  their 
praife  of  little  value  to  us;  fo  that  the  fprightly 
pleafures  of  vanity  naturally  give  place  in  time  to 
all  the  fullennefs  and  morofenefs  of  pride. 

4.  If 
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4.  If  a  man  have  no  other  object  than  reputa 
tion,  or  popularity,  he  will   be  led  to  dwell  fre 
quently   upon  the  fubject  of  his  own  merit,    of 
which   he  will,  confequently,  entertain  an   over 
weening  and   unreafonable  opinion;  and  this  can 
hardly  fail   to  produce,  befides   a  molt  ridiculous 
degree  of  conceit,  fo  much  envy  and  jealoufy,  as 
will  make  him  infufferable  in  fociety,  and   fubjedl: 
him  to  the  moft  cutting  mortifications. 

5.  If  a  man's  principal  object  be  thofe  qualifi 
cations  and  actions  which  ufually  diftinguifh  men, 
and  make  them  much  talked  of,  both  in  their  own 
and  future  ages,  fuch  as  eminence  with  refpecT:  to 
genius,  excellence  in  che  polite  arts,  difcoveries  in 
fcience,  or  great  atchievements  in  the  arts  of  peace 
or  war,  his   chance   of  fucceeding  is  very  fmall  j 
for  it  is  not     offible  that  more  than  zftw  perfons, 
in  comparifon,  can   draw  the  attention  of  the  reft 
of  mankind   upon   them.     And    befides  that    the 
qualifications    which   are  the    foundation  of   this 
eminence  are  very  rare  among  mankind,  fuccefs 
depends  upon  the   concurrence  of   many  clrcum- 

Jlances^  independent  on  a  man's  felf.  It  is  plain, 
therefore,  that  very  few  perfons  can  reafonably 
hope  to  diftinguifh  themfelves  in  this  manner,  and 
it  would  certainly  be  very  wrong  to  propofe  that 
as  a  principal  obje6t  of  purfuit  to  all  mankind, 
which  the  bulk  of  them  cannot  poiTibly  obtain,  or 
enjoy, 

E  The 
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The  proper  ufe  of  this  love  of  fame,  as  of  the 
principle  of  felf  intereft,  is  to  be  a  means  of 
bringing  us  within  the  influence  of  better  and 
truly  virtuous  principles,  in  confequence  of  be 
getting  a  habit  of  doing  the  fame  things  which 
better  principles  would  prompt  to.  If,  for  in- 
ilance,  a  man  fhould,  firft  of  all,  perform  a&s  of 
charity  and  beneficence  from  orientation  only,  the 
joy  that  he  actually  communicates  to  others,  and 
the  praifes  he  receives  for  his  generofity,  from  thofe 
who  are  ftr angers  to  his  real  motive,  cannot  but 
give  him  an  idea  of  the  purer  pleafures  of  genuine 
benevolence,  from  which,  and  not  from  a  de- 
fire  of  applaufe  only,  he  will  for  the  future  a£, 

The  pleafures  that  accrue  to  us  from  the  pur- 
fuit  of  fame,  like  thofe  of  felf  intereft,  are  beft 
gained  by  perfons  who  have  them  not  directly  in* 
vkw.  The  man  who  is  truly  benevolent,  pious, 
and  confcientious,  will,  in  general,  fecure  the 
moft  folid  and  permanent  reputation  with  man« 
kind;  and  if  he  be  fo  fituated  as  that  the  practice 
of  any  real  virtue  fhall  be  deemed  unfamionable, 
and  iubjecl:  him  to  contempt  and  infult,  he  will 
have  acquired  that  fuperiority  of  mindy  which  will 
fet  him  above  it;  fo  that  he  will  not  feel  any  pain 
from  the  want  of  fuch  efteem,  as  muft  have  been 
purchafed  by  the  violation,  or  neglecl.  of  his  duty. 
But  he  will  rather  applaud  himfelf,  and  rejoice 
that  he  is  not  efkemed  by  perfons  of  certain  cha 
racters, 
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rafters,  be  they  ever  fo  numerous,  and  diftin- 
guifhed  on  certain  accounts  ;  finding  more  than  an 
equivalent  recompence  in  the  approbation  of  his 
own  mind,  in  the  efteem  of  the  wife  and  good, 
though  they  be  ever  fo  few,  and  efpecially  in  the 
favour  of  God,  who  is  the  fearcher  of  hearts,  the 
beft  judge,  and  moft  munificent  rewarder  of  real 
worth. 


affifihns* 


A  paflion  for  fame,  though  it  be  founded  on  the 
relation  that  men  ftand  in  to  one  another,  and 
therefore  fuppofes  fociety,  is  of  a  very  different 
nature  from  thzfoczal  principle,  properly  fo  called  ; 
or  a  difpofition  to  love,  and  to  do  kind  offices  to 
our  fellow  creatures. 

I.  That  it  is  with  the  greater!  juftice  that  this  is 
ranked  among  our  higheft  purfuits  has  been  fhewn 
already.  That  the  ftucly  to  do  good  to  others,  is 
placed  in  this  rank,  mud:  be  perfectly  agreeable  to 
the  will  of  God,  who  cannot  but  intend  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  all  his  offspring,  and  who  is  himfelf  ac 
tuated  by  the  principle  of  univerfal  benevolence. 
If  we  confult.the  natural  dictates  of  our  con- 
fcience,  we  fhall  find  that  it  gives  the  ftrongefl 
approbation  to  difmterefted  benevolence  in  our* 
felves  or  others  ;  and  if  we  examine  how  our  own 
highcft  intereft  is  affefted  by  it,  we  fhall  find 
E  4  that, 
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that,  in  general,  the  more  exalted  is  our  benevo 
lence,  and  the  more  we  lay  ourfelves  out  to  pro 
mote  the  good  of  others,  the  more  perfect  enjoy 
ment  we  have  of  ourfeives,  and  the  more  we  are  in 
the  way  of  receiving  good  offices  from  others  in 
returnj  and,  upon  the  whole,  the  happier  we  are 
likely  to  be. 

2.  A  man  of  a  truly  benevolent  difpofition,  and 
who  makes  the  good  of  others  the  object  of  his 
purfuit,  will  never  want  opportunities  of  employ- 
ing  and  gratifying  himfelf :  for  we  are  fo  connected 
with,  and  dependent  upon  one  another,  the  fmall 
upon  the  great,  and  the  great  upon  the  fmall,  that, 
whatever  be  a  man's  ftation  in  life,  if  he  be  of  a 
benevolent  difpofition,  it  will  always  be  in   his 
power  to  oblige  others,  and  thereby  indulge  him- 
felf. 

3.  A  perfon  fo  benevolent  may,  in  general,  de 
pend  upon  fuccefs  in  his  fchemes,  becaufe  man- 
mind  are  previoufly  difpofed  to  approve,  recom 
mend,  and  countenance  benevolent  undertakings ; 
and  though   fuch  a  perfon   will  fee  much  mifery 
and  diftrefs,  which  he  cannot  relieve,  and  which 
willj    confequemly,    give   him    fome   pain;    yet, 
upon  the  whole,  his  pleafures  will  be  far  fuperior 
to  it ;  and  the  pains  of  fympathy  do  not,  in  gene 
ral,  agitate  the  mind  beyond  the  limits  of  plea- 
fure.     We  have  even  a  kind  of  fatisfaction  with 
ourfelves    in(  contemplating    fcenes    of    diftrefs, 

though 
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though  we  can  only  wijh  to  relieve  the  unhappy 
fufferers.  For  this  reafon  it  is  that  tragic  fcenes,. 
and  tragical  ftories  are  fo  engaging.  This  Idnd  of 
fatisfaclion  has  even  more  charms  for  mankind  in 
general,  than  the  view  of  many  pleafing  fcenes  of 
life. 

4.  Befides,  if  to  the  principle  of  benevolence  be 
added  a  ftricl:  regard  to  confcience,  and  confidence 
in  divine  providence,  all  the  pains  of  fympathy  will 
alrriQ.it  wholly  vanifii.  If  we  are  confcious  that  we 
do  all  we  can  to  afiift  and  relieve  others,  we  may 
have  perfect  fatisfa£tion  in  ourfelves,  and  may  ha 
bitually  rejoice  in  the  belief  of  the  wifdom  and 
goodnefs  of  God ;  being  convinced  that  all  the 
evils,  which  we  ineffectually  ftrive  to  remove,  are 
appointed  for  wife  and  good  purpofes  ;  and  that, 
being  of  a  temporary  nature,  they  will  finally  be 
abforbed  in  that  infinity  of  happinefs,  to  which, 
though  in  ways  unknown  to  us,  we  believe  them  to 
be  fubfervient. 

Every  argument  by  which  benevolence  is  re 
commended  to  us  condemns  malevolence^  or  a  difpo- 
fition  to  rejoice  in  the  mifery,  and  to  grieve  at  the 
happinefs  of  others,  This  baleful  difpofition  may 
be  generated  by  frequently  confidering  our  own 
intereft  as  in  oppofition  to  that  of  others.  For,  in 
this  cafe,  at  the  fame  time  that  we  receive  pleafure 
from  our  own  gain,  we  receive  pleafure  alfo  from 
their  lofs,  which  is  connected  with  it ;  and  for  the 
£  5  fame 
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fame  reafon,  when  we  grieve  for  our  own  lofs,  we 
grieve  at  their  gain.  In  this  manner  emulation 
envy,  jealoufy,  and  at  length  actual  hatred,  and 
malice,  are  produced  in  our  hearts. 

It  is  for  this  reafon  that  gaming  is  unfavourable 
to  benevolence,  as  well  as  other  virtues,  and  high 
gaming  exceedingly  pernicious.  For,  in  this  cafe, 
every  man's  gain  is  dircc~tly  produced  by  another's 
lof^;  fo  that  the  gratification  of  the  one  and  the 
disappointment  of  the  other  mu ft  always  go  toge 
ther.  Indeed,  upon  the  fame  juft  principle,  all 
trade  and  commerce,  all  buying  and  felling  is 
I  wrong^  unlefs  it  be  to  the  advantage  of  both 
parties. 

Malevolent  difpofitions,  befides  that  they  are 
clearly  contrary  to  the  will  of  God,  and  the  dic 
tates  of  confcience,  are  the  fource  of  much  pain 
and  mtfery  to  ourfelves.  They  confift  of  very 
uneafy  feelings  j  fo  that  no  man  can  be  happy,  or 
enjoy  any  fatisfaction,  while  he  is  under  the  in 
fluence  of  them.  Even  the  pler.fures  of  revenge 
are  Shocking  to  think  of,  and  what  a  man  muft  de- 
fpife  himfelf  for  being  capable  of  relifhing  and  en 
joying  ;  and  they  are,  in  all  cafes,  infinitely  infe 
rior  to  the  noble  fatisfaction  which  a  man  feels  in 
forgiving  an  injury.  There  is  a  meannefs  in  the 
former,  but  truegreatnefs  of  mind,  and  real  dignity 
in  the  latter,  and  the  pleafure  which  it  gives  :^oes 
not  pall  upon  reflection.  Befides,  a  difpofition  to 

do 
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do  ill  offices  to  others  expofes  a  man  to  the  hatred 
and  ill-offices  of  others.  The  malevolent  man  arms 
all  mankind  againfl  him. 

Anger  is,  indeed,  in  fome  cafes,  reafonable;  as 
when  it  is  directed  againft  the  vicious,  and  inju 
rious,  who  are  the  pefts  of  fociety ;  fo  that  being 
enemies  to  fuch  perfons  is  being  friends  to  mankind 
at  large.  But  here  great  caution  fhould  be  ufed, 
left  this  paflion  of  anger  fhould,  as  it  is  very  ca 
pable  of  doing,  degenerate  into  pure  ill  will  towards 
thofe  who  are  the  objects  of  it.  Nay,  we  fhould 
never  indulge  to  anger  fo  far  as  to  ceafe  to  have  the 
real  good  and  welfare  of  the  offender  at  heart,  but 
be  ready  even  to  do  our  greateft  perfonal  enemies 
any  kind  office  in  our  power,  provided  that  the 
confequence  of  it  would  not  be  injurious  to  fociety. 
This,  indeed,  is  what  the  law  of  univerfal  bene 
volence  plainly  requires,  as  it  ftriclly  forbids  the 
doing  any  wweceffary  evil  ;  and  that  evil  is  unne- 
ceflary,  which  the  good  and  happinefs  of  others 
does  not  require.  If,  therefore,  we  would  appear 
to  act  upon  this  principle,  we  mufl  be  careful  fo 
to  conduct  our  refentment,  as  that  it  maybe  mani- 
feftthatit  is  with  reluctance  that  we  entertain  fen- 
timents  of  enmity. 

If  it  be  our  duty  to  bear  good  will  even  to  our 

enemies,  much  more  fhould  we  exercife  it  to  our 

real  friends,  and  ufe  our  endeavours  to  make  the 

moft  ample  return  for  any  kindnefs  that  they  do  to 

E6  us. 
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us.  Indeed  there  is  no  virtue  which  has  a  ftron- 
ger  teftimony  in  the  confciences  of  all  men,  than 
gratitude,  and  no  vice  is  univerfally  fo  hateful  as 
ingratitude. 

If  the  good  of  fociety  be  our  object,  there  can 
be  no  queftion,  but  that  veracity,  with  refpect  to 
all  our  declarations,  and  fidelity ',  with  refpect  to 
all  our  engagements,  is  one  of  the  moft  important 
of  all  focial  duties.  All  the  purpofes  of  fociety 
would  be  defeated,  if  falfhood  were  as  common 
as  truth  among  mankind  ;  and  in  thofe  circum- 
flarices  all  beneficial  intercourfe  would  foon  ceafe 
among  them  5  and  notwithftanding  temporary  in- 
conveniencies  may  fometimes  arife  from  a  rigid  ad 
herence  to  truth,  they  are  infinitely  overbalanced 
by  the  many  fuperior  advantages  that  arife  from 
our  depending  upon  the  regard  to  it  being  in 
violable. 

Since  an  oath,  or  an  appeal  to  the  divine  being, 
is  the  moft  deliberate,  and  the  moft  folemn  of  all 
the  modes  of  afleveration,  it  ought  to  be  the  moft 
fcrupuloufly  obferved.  There  is  not,  in  the  na 
ture  of  things,  any  ftronger  guard  againft  impofition 
and  deceit  j  and  therefore  a  perfon  who  has  once 
perjured  himfelf,  deferves  not  only  to  be  detefted, 
and  fhunned,  as  the  bane  of  fociety,  but  to  be  ex 
pelled  out  of  it. 


§5-  Of 
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§  5'  Of  the  relative  duties. 

As  we  ftand  in  a  variety  of  relations  to  one 
another,  and  have  much  more  opportunity  of  doing 
kind  offices  to  Tome  than  to  others,  we  cannot  fup- 
pofe  that  the  divine  being  intended  that  our  bene 
volence  fhould  be  like  his  own,  unlverfal  and  im 
partial.  He  ftands  in  the  fame  relation  to  all  his 
creatures,  and  he  is  capable  of  attending  to  the 
wants  of  them  all ;  whereas  our  beneficence  is  ne- 
cefTarily  limited,  and  therefore  fhould  flow  the 
moft  freely  towards  thofe  whom  we  can  moft  con 
veniently  and  effectually  ferve.  Befides  the  good  of 
the  whole  will  be  beft  provided  for  by  every  perfon 
making  this  a  rule  to  himfelf ;  whereas,  if  every 
perfon,  without  any  particular  regard  to  his  own 
limited  province,  fhould  extend  his  care  to  the 
wants  of  mankind  .  in  general,  very  little  good 
would,  in  fad,  be  done  by  any. 

The  dome/lie  relations  of  life  are  the  foundation 
of  the  ftrongeft  claim  upon  our  benevolence  and 
kindnefs.  The  interefts  of  hu/band  and  wife  are 
the  fame,  and  infeparable,  and  they  mufl  neceflarily 
pafs  a  very  great  part  of  their  time  together.  In 
thefe  circumftances,  to  be  mutually  happy,  their 
affection  muft  be  ftrong  and  undivided.  The 
welfare  of  their  offspring,  likewife,  requires  this, 
that  they  may  give  their  united  care  arid  attention 
£9  form  their  bodies  and  minds,  ia  order  to  fit  them 

for 
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for  the  buflnefs  of  life,  and  to  introduce  them  with 
advantage  into  the  world. 

As  nature  makes  children  the  charge  of  their 
parents  in  younger  life,  fo  it  lays  an  equal  obliga 
tion  on  children  to  provide  for  their  parents,  when 
they  are  old  and  infirm,  and  unable  to  provide  for 
themfelves. 

Majlers  andfervants  are  under  a  variety  of  mutual 
obligations;  and  if  that  connection  be  happy;  and 
mutually  advantageous,  there  mult  be  juftice,  hu 
manity,  and  liberality  on  the  one  hand,  requited 
with  fidelity,  reafonable  fubmiffion,  and  affection 
on  the  other. 

Our  own  country,  likewife,  claims  a  particular 
preference.  We  ought  to  give  more  attention  to 
its  welfare  than  to  that  of  any  other  country,  and 
its  magiftrates  are  intitled  to  our  particular  reve 
rence  and  refpeft. 

It  is  for  the  good  of  the  whole  that  we  propor 
tion  our  regards  and  benevolent  attention  in  this 
manner;- that  is,  regulating  them,  according  to 
thofe  connections  in  life  that  are  of  the  moft  im 
portance  to  our  own  happinefs ;  but  ftill,  we 
fhould  never  lofe  fight  of  the  relation  we  ftand  in 
to  all  mankind,  and  to  all  the  creation  of  God  j 
with  refpect  to  whom  we  are  brethren,  and  fel 
low  fubje&s;  and  whenever  the  intereft  of  our- 
felves,  our  own  families,  or  country  does  not  great 
ly  interfere,  we  fhould  lay  ourfelves  out  to  do  good 

to 
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to  flrangers  and  foreigners,  or  to  any  perfons  that 
may  {land  in  need  of  our  affiftance;  doing  to 
others  as  we  would  they  fhould  do  to  us  ;  which  is 
a  rule  of  the  gofpel  that  is  perfectly  agreeable  to 
natural  reafon. 

§  6.  Of  the  Tbeopathetic  ajfeflions. 

As  benevolence,  or  the  love  of  mankind,  fo 
alfo  the  love  of  God,  and  devotednefs  to  him 
bears  every  character  of  one  of  our  higheft  and 
moft  proper  principles  of  conduct. 

i.  This  principle  interferes  with  no  real  grati 
fication,  but  in  fuch  a  manner  that  all  the  reitraint 
it  lays  upon  any  of  them  is,  in  reality,  favourable 
to  the  true  and  perfect  enjoyment  we  derive  from 
them.  No  pains  that  we  can  expofe  ourfelves  to 
for  the  fake  of  mortifying  ourfelves,  can  be  pleafmg 
to  that  being  who  made  us  to  be  happy,  and 
who  has,  for  that  purpofe,  given  us  the  power,  and 
the  means,  of  a  variety  of  gratifications,  fuited 
to  our  ftate  and  condition.  In  this  general  manner 
it  is  fhewn  that  the  love  of  God/ and  devotednefs 
to  him,  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  a  regard  to  our 
own  greateft  good.  This  principle  muft  be  confift- 
ent  with  our  attention  to  the  good  of  others,  be- 
caufe  God  is  the  father  of  us  all,  and  we  are  equally 
his  offspring  ;  and  nature  teaches  us  to  confider 
him  as  our  father,  moral  governor,  and  judge,  and 

therefore 
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therefore  to  reverence,  love,  and  obey  him  without 
referve. 

2.  An   entire  devotednefs   to  God,  faith  in  his 
providence,  and  refignation  to  his  will,  is  the  beft 
antidote  againft  all  the  evils  of  life,     If  we  firmly 
believe    that    nothing   comes    to    pafs,    refpecting 
ourfelves,  our  friends,  and  our  deareft  interefts,  but 
by   his  appointment  or   permiflion;    and  that  he 
appoints  or  permits  nothing  but  for  the  beft  pur- 
pofes,  we    fhall   not  only  acquiefic^   but    rejoice  in 
all  the  events  of  life,  profperous  or  adverfe.     We 
{hall  confider  everything  as  a  means   to  a  great, 
glorious,  and   joyful   end;     the   confideration    of 
which  will  reflect  a  luftre  upon  every  thing  that 
leads  to  it,  that  has  any  connection  with  it,  or  the 
mod  diftant  reference  to  it. 

3.  Other  affections  may  not  always   find  their 
proper  gratifications,  and  therefore  may  be  the  oc— 
cafion  of  pain  as  well  as  of  pleafure  to  us.     Even  the 
moft  benevolent    purpofes   are    frequently   difap- 
pointed,  and  without  faith  in  the    providence   of 
God,  who  has  the  good  of  all  his  offspring  at  heart, 
would  be  a  fout*:e  of  much  forrow  and  difquiet 
to  us.     But  the   man  whofe  fupreme  delight  arifes 
from  the  fenfe  of  his  relation  to  his  maker,  from 
contemplating  his  perfections,  his  works,  and  his 
providence;  and  who  has  no  will  but  his,  muft  be 
poffeffed  of  a  never  failing  fource  of  joy   and  fa- 
tisfaction.     Every  object  that  occurs  to  a  perfon  of 

this 
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this  difpofition  will  be  viewed  in  the  mofl  favour 
able  light;  and  whether  it  be  immediately,  plea- 
furable  or  painful,  the  relation  it  bears  to  God, 
and  his  moral  government,  will  make  it  welcome 
to  him. 

4.  If  we  confider  the  foundation  of  the  duty  and 
aiFedtftn  we  owe  to  God  upon  the  natural  princi 
ples  of  right  and  equity,  in  the  fame  manner  as, 
from  the  fame  natural  dictates,  we  judge  of  the 
duty  we  owe  to  mankind,  we  cannot  but  readily 
conclude,  that,  if  a  human  father,  benefactor,  go 
vernor,  and  j  udge,  is  intitled  to  our  love,  reverence, 
and  obedience  ;  he  who  is  in  a  much  higher  and  a 
more  perfect  fenfe,  our  father,  benefactor,  gover 
nor,  and  judge,  muft  be  intitled  to  a  greater  por 
tion  of  our  love,  reverence,  and  obedience ;  becaufe, 
in  all  thefe  relations,  he  has  done,  and  is  conti 
nually  doing  more  to  deferve  them.  Confidering 
what  we  have  received,  and  what  we  daily  receive 
from  God,  even  life  and  all  the  powers  and  en 
joyments  of  it;  confidering  our  prefent  privileges, 
and  our  future  hopes,  it  is  impoffible  that  our  at 
tention,  attachment,  fubmiffion,  and  confidence> 
ihould  exceed  what  is  reafonable  and  properly  due 
to  him. 

In  the  regulation  of  our  devotion,  we  fhould 
carefully  avoid  both  enthufiafm  and/uper/titton,  as 
they  both  arife  from  unworthy  notions  of  God, 
and  his  moral  government.  The  former  confifts 
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in  a  childifh  fondnefs,  familiarity,  and  warmth  of 
pafiion,  and  an  aptnefs  on  that  account,  to  ima 
gine  that  we  are  the  peculiar  favourites  of  the  di 
vine  being,  who  is  the  father,  friend,  and  moral 
governor  of  all  his  creatures.  Befides  this  violent 
affection  cannot,  in  its  own  nature,  be  of  long  con 
tinuance.  It  will,  of  Courfe,  abate  of  its  fervour ; 
and  thofe  who  have  given  way  to  it  will  be  apt  to 
think  of  God  with  the  other  extreme  of  coldnefs 
and  indifference  |  the  confequence  of  which  is 
often  extreme  dejection,  fear,  anxiety,  and  dif- 
truftj  and  fometimes  it  ends  in  defpair,  and 
impiety. 

On  the  other  hand,  fuperftition  arifes  from  mif- 
taking  the  proper  object  of  the  divine  favour  and 
approbation,  for  want  of  having  ajuft  idea  of 
the  moral  perfections  of  God,  and  of  the  impor 
tance  of  real  virtue.  Perfons  of  this  character  are 
extremely  punctual  with  refpect  to  the  means  and 
circumftantiah  of  religion,  or  things  that  have  only 
an  imaginary  relation  to  it,  and  may  be  quite  fo 
reign  to  its  real  nature  ;  inftead  of  bringing  to  God 
the  devotion  of  the  heart,  and  the  proper  fruits  of 
it,  in  the  faithful  difcharge  of  the  duties  of  life,  in 
the  perfonal  and  focial  capacities.  The  omiflion 
of  fome  mere  form,  or  ceremony,  fhall  give  fuch 
perfons  more  real  uneafmefs  than  the  neglect  of 
a  moral  duty;  and  when  they  have  complied  with 
all  the  forms  which  they  think  requifite  to  be  ob- 
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ferved,  their  conferences  are  entirely  eafy,  their 
former  guilt  has  no  preffure,  and  they  are  ready  to 
contract  new  debts  to  be  wiped  off  in  the  fame 
manner.  Almoft  all  the  religion  of  the  Mahome 
tans  and  Papifts  confifts  in  this  kind  of  fuperfti- 
tion,  and  there  is  too  much  of  it  in  all  fects 
and  denominations  of  chriftians.  I  cannot  give 
a  clearer  idea  of  the  nature  of  fupcrftition  than  by 
what  appeared  in  the  condu&  of  fome  Roman 
Catholics  in  Ireland,  who,  I  have  been  told,  broke 
into  a  houfe,  where  they  were  guilty  of  robbery 
and  murder,  but,  fitting  down  to  regale  them- 
felves,  would  not  tafte  fiefh  meat,  becaufe  it  was 
Friday, 

There  is  no  quality  of  the  heart  fo  valuable  as  a 
juft  and  manly  piety,  and  nothing  fo  abjecl:  as 
fuperftition.  SupedHtion  and  enthufiafm  are  ge 
nerally  demoninated  the  two  extremes  of  religion, 
and  in  fome  fenfes  they  are  fo;  but,  at  the  fame 
time,  they  have  a  near  connection  with  one  another, 
and  nothing  is  more  common  than  for  perfons  to 
pafs  from  the  one  to  the  other,  or  to  live  under 
the  alternate,  or  even  the  conftant  influence  of  them 
both,  without  entertaining  one  fentiment  of  ge 
nerous  and'  ufeful  devotion.  Indeed  the  ufual 
ground  of  the  preemption  and  rapture  of  the  en- 
thufiaft  is  fome  external  obfervance,  or  internal 
feeling,  that  can  have  no  claim  to  the  folid  appro 
bation  of  a  reafonable  being. 

§7-07 
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§  7*  Of  the  alligation  of  confcience. 

In  order  to  govern  our  conduct  by  a  regard  to 
our  own  true  intereft,  to  the  good  of  mankind,  or 
the  will  of  God,  it  is  neceflfary  that  we  ufe  our 
reafon,  that  we  think  and  reflett  before  we  aft. 
Another  principle,  therefore,  was  neceflary,  to 
to  dictate  to  us  on  fudden  emergencies^  and  to  prompt 
us  to  right  action  without  reafoning  or  thinking  at 
all.  This  principle  we  call  conference,  and  being 
the  natural  fubftitute  of  all  the  three  other  rules  of 
right  conduct,  it  mufthave  the  fame  title  to  our  re 
gard.  As  this  principle,  however,  is  a  thing  of  a 
variable  nature,  .it  muft  be  corrected  from  time 
to  time,  by  recurring  to  the  principles  out  of 
which  it  was  formed.  Otherwife,  as  we  fee  ex 
emplified  in  fact,  confcience  may  come  to  dictate 
things  moft  injurious  to  our  own  good,  or  that  of 
others,  and  even  moft  dishonourable  to  God. 
What  impurities,  what  ridiculous  penances  and 
mortifications,  yea,  what  villanies  and  cruelties 
do  we  not  find  to  have  been  acted  by  mankind, 
under  the  notion  of  rendering  themfelves  acceptable 
to  the  object  of  their  fupreme  worfhip. 

If,  however,  a  perfon  has  been  well  educated  in 
a  chriftian  and  proteftant  country,  and  has  lived 
fome  time  under  the  influence  of  good  impreflions, 
fuch  as  are  favourable  to  virtue  and  happinefs,  the 
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dilates  of  his  confcience  (which  has  been  formed 
from  thofe  good  principles)  will  generally  be  right, 
and  may  be  depended  upon  not  to  miflead  him. 
At  all  events,  it  is  very  dangerous  to  flight  and 
difregard  the  real  dictates  of  our  own  minds,  fo  as 
either  to  do  what  we  have  a  feeling  of  as  wrong, 
and  what  we  condemn  ourfelves  for  at  the  time,  or 
to  forbear  to  do  what  appears  to  us  to  be  right, 
what  we  think  we  ought  to  do,  and  what  we  feel 
a  fudden  impulfe  to  do.  For  if  we  can  difregard 
even  an  erroneous  conscience  9  we  may  come  to  difre 
gard  the  authority  of  confcience  in  general^  and  as 
fitch,  which  after  all,  is  the  fureft  and  beft  guar 
dian  of  our  virtue. 

2-  If  the  principle  of  confcience  has  been  well 
formed,  in  confequence  of  a  juft  train  of  fenti- 
ments,  and  proper  impreffions,  fince  it  is  the  re- 
fult  of  rational  felf  intereft,  benevolence,  and 
piety,  jointly,  it  may  be  confidered  as  the  very 
quintefTence  and  perfection  of  our  rational  natures; 
fo  that  to  do  a  thing  becaufe  it  is  right^  will  be  to 
act  from  a  nobler,  and  more  exalted  principle  of 
conduct  than  any  of  the  others.  For  it  is,  in 
fact,  every  juft  principle  united,  and  reduced  into 
one;  and,  on  this  account,  it  will  naturally  claim 
the  pre-eminence  over  the  dictates  of  any  of  them 
fingly,  fuppofmg  them  to  clafh ;  and  many  cafes 
may  be  put,  in  which  it  ought  to  correct  and  over 
rule  any  of  them* 

The 
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The  regard  I  have  to  my  own  intereft,  believ 
ing  it  to  be  my  highcft,  the  love  I  bear  to  my  fel 
low  creatures,  or  even  what  I  take  to  be  the  com 
mand  of  God,  may  dictate  one  thing,  when  my 
fenfe  of  right  and  wrong,  whether  natural  or  ac- 
.quired,  may  di&ate  another;  and  it  may  be  fafeft 
and  belt  for  me  to  follow  this  guide.  Thus  a 
Papift  may  really  believe  that  he  does  good  to  the 
fouls,  by  tormenting  the  bodies  of  his  fellow  crea 
tures,  and  thereby  does  God  fervice,  and  that  it  is 
no  fin  to  deceive  hereticks ;  but  if  he  feel  an  in 
ward  reluctance  in  purfuing  perfecuting  meafures, 
and  cannot  tell  a  deliberate  falfehood  without 
compunction,  we  ftiould  not  hefitate  to  pronounce 
that  he  would  do  well  to  forbear  that  conduft, 
notwithftanding  his  belief  that  he  is  thereby  con- 
fulting  the  good  of  mankind,  and  the  glory  of 
God ;  at  lead  till  he  hath  carefully  compared  the 
dictates  of  his  confcience  with  what  he  imagined  to 
be  the  command  of  God. 

3.  The  fatisfa&ion  that  refults  from  obeying  the 
dictates  of  confcience  is  of  a  folid  and  permanent 
kind,  and  affords  confolation  under  all  the  pains 
and  troubles  of  life.  Whatever  befall  a  man,  if  he 
can  fay  that  he  hath  done  his  duty,  and  can  believe 
himfelf,  he  will  not  be  wholly  unhappy.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  pangs  of  a  guilty  confcience  are 
the  moil  intolerable  of  all  evils.  One  villanous 
a&ion  is  fufficient  to  imbitter  a  man's  whole  life, 

and 
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and  years  of  remorfe  will  not  make  the  refle&ion 
upon  it  lefs  cutting  and  difquieting.  All  the 
riches,  honours,  and  luxury  of  life  are  not  fuffi- 
cient  to  give  eafe  to  the  mind  of  that  man,  who 
thoroughly  condemns  and  abhors  himfelf. 

4.  This  mechanical  and  necefiary  determination 
in   favour  of   fome  actions,   and   againft   others, 
being  either  connate  with   the  mind,   or,  which 
comes   to  the  fame  thing,  arifing  neceflarily  from 
our  conftitution,    as   influenced   by  the  circum- 
ilances  of  our  being,  mud  have  been  intended  for 
fome  very  important   purpofe;    and  this,   in    its 
own  nature,  can  be  no  other  than  to  be  the  moni 
tor  and  guide  of  life.     It  is,  in  a  manner,  felt  to 
be  the  reprefentative  of  God  himfelf,  and  there 
fore,  its  fentence  will  be  confidered  as  the  fore 
runner  of  the  righteous  fentence  which  our  maker 
and  fovereign  judge  will  pafs  upon  us.     It  is  not 
only  prefent  pain  that  difquiets  the  guilty  mind, 
but  a  dread  of  future  and  divine  judgments;  as, 
on  the  other  hand,   the  approbation  of  our  own 
hearts  is  the  moft  pleafmg  feeling  a  man  can  have, 
not  on  its  own  account,  fo  much  as  its  being  a 
kind  of  certificate  of  the  divine  approbation,  and  a 
foretafte  of  his  future  favour  and  reward. 
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SECTION    IV. 

Of  the  means  of  virtue. 

HAVING  thus  fhown  the  rank  and  value  of  all 
our  paflions  and  affections,  or  the  regard  that 
is  due  to  each  in  the  conduct  of  our  lives;  I  fhall 
give  fome  practical  directions,  how  to  fupprefs 
what  is  irregular  and  vicious,  and  promote  what  is 
right  and  virtuous  in  us. 

i.  If  any  of  our  inferior  pafiions  have  gained 
the  afcendency  in  us,  fo  that  a  propenfity  to  any 
fpecies  of  indulgence  is  become  exceflive,  and,  in 
confequence  of  it,  bad  habits  have  been  formed, 
it  is  certainly  a  man's  wifdom,  as  foon  as  he  be 
gins  to  fufpect  that  he  is  in  a  wrong  courfe,  to 
weigh  in  his  own  mind  fuch  confider-stions  as  have 
been  mentioned  above,  refpecting  the  nature  and 
tendency  of  our  paffions ;  that  he  may  thoroughly 
convince  himfelf  how  foolifh  a  part  he  has  chofen 
for  himfelf,  how  injurious  his  conduct  is  to  others, 
how  difpleafing  to  his  maker,  and  how  much  it  is 
the  caufe  of  fhame  and  remorfe  to  himfelf. 

It  is  generally  through  want  of  timely  reflec- 
tion,  that  men  abandon  themfelves  to  irregular  in 
dulgences,  and  contract  bad  habits;  fo  that  if  they 
would  give  themfelves  time  to  think  ^  and  confider 
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deliberately  of  the  nature  and  confequences  of 
their  conduct,  they  would  chufe  a  wife  and  virtu 
ous  courfe.  For  no  man  is  fo  infatuated  as,  that, 
when  no  particular  temptation  is  prefent,  when  he 
is  perfectly  mafter  of  himfelf,  and  cannot  but  fee 
what  is  for  his  true  intereft,  purpofely  and  know 
ingly  to  lay  afide  all  regard  to  it.  All  mankind 
wifli  to  be  happy,  and  no  man  can  voluntarily 
chufe  to  be  miferable.  Were  any  man,  therefore, 
truly  fenfible,  that  there  is  no  kind  of  vice  to 
which  he  does  not  facrifice  either  the  health  of  his 
body,  his  reputation  with  the  thinking  part  of 
mankind,  or  even  his  worldly  intereft,  fometimes 
all  thefe  together,  and  always  the  peace  and  tran 
quillity  of  his  mind,  who  would  chufe  to  periift  in 
jt;  admitting  that  a  regard  to  the  good  of  others, 
and  to  the  known  will  of  God  fhould  have  ncj 
weight  among  them ;  though  there  are  few  per- 
fons,  I  believe,  who  are  not  more  or  lefs  influ 
enced  even  by  thefe  generous  and  difmterefted  con- 
fiderations. 

2.  Particular  care  fhould  be  taken  on  our  en 
trance  into  the  world,  that  we  contradl  no  bad 
habits;  for  fuch  is  the  nature  of  habits,  that  when 
once  a  man  has  been  accuftomed  to  any  thing,  it 
may  give  him  the  greatdt  pain  to  break  himfelf  of 
it,  even  though  he  have  no  pleafure,  yea,  though 
he  be  really  unhappy  in  continuing  in  it.  Youth 
is,  on  every  account,  that  time  of  life  which  re- 
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quires  our  greateft  attention,  for  then  only  is  the 
mind  fufceptible  of  new  impreiiioris,  fo  as  to  be 
capable  of  changing  for  the  better. 

When  once  a  man's  connections  and  mode  of 
life  have  been  fettled,  which  is  generally  before, 
or  foon  after  he  is  arrived  at  thirty  years  of  age, 
the  bent  of  his  mind  is  completely  formed,  and  it 
is  a  thoufand  to  or.e  but  that  after  this  there  will 
be  no  material  change  in  his  difpofition  or  condyct 
to  the  end  of  his  life.  If  his  mind  be  vitiated  then, 
there  is  little  hope  of  a  change,  without  a  total 
revolution  in  his  connections  a»d  affairs  ;  or  un- 
lefs  his  mind  be  roufed  by  fome  uncommon  cala 
mity.  In  this  cafe,  entering,  as  it  were,  upon 
life  again,  with  wifdom  bought  by  experience,  his 
old  connections  being  broken,  and  new  ones  to  be 
formed,  he  may  chufe  a  wifer  courfe,  and  in  time 
may  make  it  familiar  and  pleafing  to  him.  But 
flill  there  is  a  great  danger  of  his  relapfing  into 
his  former  habits,  the  firft  opportunity. 

A  new  fet  of  principles,  new  views  and  expefla- 
thns  may  be  equivalent  to  fuch  an  intire  revolu 
tion  in  a  man's  affairs  as  was  mentioned  above. 
For  many  perfons  are  fo  difpofed,  that  if  they  had 
more  knowledge^  they  would  have  more  virtue* 
Thus  the  doctrines  of  a  refurredtion,  and  of  a  fu 
ture  ftate  of  retribution,  produced  a  very  great  and 
fpeedy  change  in  the  moral  ftate  of  the  heathen 
world,  at  the  firft  promulgation  of  chriftianity, 
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affe&ing  the  old  as  well  as  the  young.  But  when 
nothing  new  takes  place,  with  refpect  either  to  a 
man's  circumftances,  or  his  knowledge,  there  is 
but  little  probability  that  his  conduct  will  be  ma 
terially  affe&ed  by  an  attention  to  truths  zndfafts, 
to  the  contemplation  of  which  he  has  been  long  ac^ 
cuftomed. 

3.  If  bad  habits  have,  unhappily,  been  formed, 
and  a  man  thinks  he  has  ftrength  of  mind  to  break 
through  them,  he  has  no  other  way  but  refolutely 
to  avoid  every  afibciated  circumftance  belonging  to 
them,  whatever  can  fo  much  as  lead  him  to  think 
of  his  former  vicious  pleafures;  particularly  the 
company  he  has  formerly  kept,  and  by  whofe  ex 
ample,  insinuations,  and  felicitations,  he  has  been 
feduced.  A  man  who  confides  in  his  fortitude, 
and  wilfully  runs  into  temptation,  is  almoft  fure 
to  be  overcome.  Our  only  fafety,  in  thefe  cafes, 
confifts  in  flying  from  the  danger,  through  a  wife 
diftruft  of  ourfelves. 

4.  We  muft,  alfo,  refolutely  do  whatever  we 
are  convinced  is  right,  whether  we  can  imme 
diately  take  pleafure  in  it  or  not.  Let  a  man  in 
variably  do  his  duty,  and  he  will,  in  time,  find  a 
real  fatisfa&ion  in  it,  which  will  increafe,  as  right 
conduct:  grows  more  habitual ;  till,  in  time,  not- 
withftanding  the  reluctance  with  which  he  entered 
upon  a  virtuous  courfe,  he  will  have  the  mod  fin- 
cere  pleafure  in  it,  on  its  own  account.  He  will 
F  2  love 
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love  virtue  for  its  own  fake,  and  will  not  change 
his  courfe  of  life  even  though  it  (hould  not  be  the 
moft  advantageous  to  him  for  the  prefent.  If  the 
moft  felfifh  perfon  in  the  world  would  make  a  point 
of  doing  generous  things,  and  thus  get  a  cuftom  of 
befriending  and  relieving  others,  till  he  fhould  look 
upon  it  as  his  indifpenfable  buftnefs,  and  his  proper 
employment i  he  would,  at  length,  find  fatisfa&ion, 
in  it,  and  would  aft  habitually  from  the  pure  prin 
ciples  of  benevolence. 

5.  The  contemplation  of  virtuous  characters  is 
a  great  means  of  infpiring  the  mind  with  a  love  of 
virtue.     If  a  man  attentively  confiders  the  hiftory 
of  a  virtuous  perfon,  he  cannot  help  entering  into, 
and  approving  his  fentiments,  and  he  will  inter- 
eft  himfelf  in  his  fate.     In  (hort,  he  will  feel  him- 
felf  difpofed  to  a£t  the  fame  part  in  the  fame  cir- 
cumftances.     It  is  not  equally  advifeable  to  ftudy 
the  lives,  and  contemplate  the  characters  of  viciou* 
perfons,  with  a  view  to  be  deterred  from  the  prac 
tice  of  vice,  by  means  of  the  horror  with  which 
it  would  infpire  us.     Becaufe,  when  the  mind  is 
familiarized  to  any  thing,  the  horror  with  which 
we  firft  viewed  it,  in  a  great  meafure,  ceafes ;  and 
let  a  man  have  been  ever  fo  wicked,  and  his  fchemes 
ever  fo  detvftable,  it  is  hardly  poffible  (if  his  cha 
racter  and  hiilory  have  been  for  a  long   time  the 
principal  obje£l  of  our   attention)  not  to  intereft 
ourfelvcs  in  his  affairs,  fo  as  to  be  pleafed  with  the 
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fuccefs  of  his  fchemes  and  ftratagems.  There  will 
be  the  more  danger  of  this  effect,  if  fuch  a  perfon 
have  any  good  qualifications  to  recommend  him  ; 
and  no  man  is  fo  far  abandoned  to  vice,  as  to  be 
entirely  deflitute  of  all  amiable  and  engaging 
qualities. 

Vice  joined  with  wit  and  humour,  or  any  talent 
by  which  a  man  gives  pleafure,  or  excites  admira 
tion,  is  exceedingly  dangerous ;  more  efpecially 
if  a  perfon  of  a  profligate  character  be  pofTeiTed  of 
any  real  virtues,  particularly  fuch  ai.  Itrike  the 
•  ith  an  idea  of  dignity  and  generofity*  Thus 
courage,  and  humanity  too  often  cover  and  re- 
con  the  moft  fcnndalous  vices,  and  even  fuch 
as  real!]  tend  to  make  men  cowardly,  treacherous, 
and  cruel ;  and  which,  at  length,  extinguifh  every 
fpark  of  generofity  and  £ooc!nsf>  in  the  heart. 

6.  In  o  -irtues  of  piety  or 

devotion  to  the  moil  advantage,  it  feems  neciflary 
that  we  frequently  meditate  upon  the  works,  the 
attributes,  and  the  character  of  the  divine  being, 
and  on  the  benefits  which  xve  daily  receive  from 
his  hands  ;  that  we,  more  efpecially,  reflect  upon 
his  univerfal  p  re  fence,  and  providence  ;  till  every 
object,  and  every  occurrence  fhall  introduce  the 
idea  of  God,  as  our  creator,  preferver,  benefactor, 
moral  governor,  and  judge.  In  this  cafe  a  regard 
to  him  cannot  fail  habitually  to  influence  our  dif- 
F  3  pofitions 
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pofitions  and  conduct,  fo  as  to  prove  the  ftrongeft 
prefervative  againft  all  vice  and  wickednefs. 

7.  Prayer  muft  be  joined  to  meditation.  We 
muft  frequently  addrefsourfelves  to  God,  exprefling 
our  veneration  for  his  character,  our  gratitude  for 
his  favours  to  us,  our  humiliation  for  our  offences, 
our  devotednefs  to  his  will,  our  refignation  to  his 
providence,  and  alfoour  defire  of  any  thing  that  he 
knows  to  be  really  good  for  us.  This  kind  of 
intercourfe  with  the  deity  tends  greatly  to  ftrength- 
en  every  proper  difpofition  of  mind  towards  him. 
Prayer  is  the  univerfal  dictate  of  nature,  not  fo- 
phiflicated  by  the  refinements  of  philofophy  ;  and, 
in  fact,  has  been  the  practice  of  all  mankind. 

Befidcs,  though  God  be  fo  great  and  good, 
though  he  knows  all  our  wants,  and  is  at  all 
times  difpofed  to  grant  us  every  proper  blefling  5 
yet  he  who  made  us,  fo  as  that  we  cannot  help 
having  recourfe  to  him  as  our  father,  benefactor, 
and  protector,  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  have  re 
courfe  to  our  fuperiors  and  benefactors  on  earth,  will 
no  doubt  approve,  encourage,  and  condefcend  to 
lhat  manner  of  behaviour  and  addrefs  to  him,  which 
the  fame  difpofitions  and  circumflances  necefTarily 
prompt  us  to  with  refpedt  to  one  another.  We 
may  allure  ourfelves,  therefore,  that  the  divine  be 
ing  will  realife  our  natural  conceptions  of  him,  and 
reward  his  humble  worfhippers.  Since  we  cannot 
life  to  him,  and  conceive  of  him  in  a  manner  that 
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is  {Iri&ly  agreeable  to  his  nature,  and  fince  our 
intercourfe  with  him  is  neceflary  to  our  virtue  and 
happinefs,  he  will  certainly  condefcend  to  us;  io 
that  we  may  depend  upon  finding  him  to  be  what 
the  heft  of  his  creatures  hope,  and  expert  concern 
ing  him. 

It  will  not  therefore  be  the  fame  thing,  whether 
we  apply  to  him  for  the  good  things  we  ftand  in 
need  of,  or  not.  Do  not  the  wifeft  and  bed  of  pa 
rents  a&  in  the  fame  manner  towards  their  children  ? 
It  has  been  the  fource  of  great  error,  and  ra(h 
judgement  concerning  the  ways  of  God,  to  confine 
ourfelves  to  the  confideration  of  what  God  is  in 
kimfelft  and  not  to  confider  what  it  -even  becomes 
his  wifdom  and  goodnefs,  both  to  reprefent  himfelf, 
and  actually  to  be,  with  rffpefl  it  bis  imperfcft 
creatures* 

Befides,  if  good  difpofitions  be  regarded  as  the  only- 
object  and  end  of  prayer,  it  fhould  be  confidered, 
that  an  addiefs  to  God  for  what  we  want  is  a  tefl  of 
good  difpofitions,  as  well  as  a  means  of  improving 
them,  fuppofing  it  beknpwn  to  be  the  will  of  God, 
that  we  fhould  pray  to  him.  But  it  muft  be  ac 
knowledged  that,  without  revelation,  or  feme  ex- 
prefs  intimation  of  the  will  of  God,  in  this  refpe£r, 
the  reafonablenefs  and  obligation  of  prayer  is  not 
fo  clearly,  though  fufficiently  evident. 

In  fact,  there  are  fimilar  reafons   for  a/king   fa 
vours  of  God,  as  for  thanking  him  for  the  favours  we 
F  4  have 
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have  received  ;  fmce  it  may  be  faid,  that  if  we  be 
truly  grateful,  it  is  quite  unneceflary  to  teil  the  di 
vine  being  that  we  are  fo  ;  and  thus  all  intercourfe 
with  God  by  words  rnuft  be  cut  off.  But  cer 
tainly  there  can  be  noreal  impropriety  in  expreffing 
l>y  words  whatever  is  the  language  of  the  hearty 
and  it  can  only  be  an  unreafonable  £,nd  dangerous 
refinement  to  diftinguifh,inthis*  cafe,  between  love, 
gratitude,  defire,  or  any  other  difpofition  o£  mind. 


CHAP. 
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PART    III. 
Of  the  future  txpe flattens  of  mankind. 

HAVING  endeavoured  to  inveftigate  the  rules 
of  human  duty,  from  the  principles  of  na 
tural  reafon,  I  fhall  proceed  toafcertain,  from  the 
fame  principles,  what  we  have  to  expecl:  in  confe- 
quence  of  our  obfervance,  or  neglecT:  of  them. 

The  natural  rewards  of  virtue,  and  the  punifli- 
ments  of  vice,  in  this  life,  have  been  already  men 
tioned  occafionally.  I,  therefore,  propofe,  in  this 
feclion,  to  confider  the  evidence  with  which  nature 
ftirnifhes  us,  concerning  a  future  ///>,  impartially 
ftating  both  itsflrength  and  its  weaknefs. 

I.  The  argument  that,  in  general,  has  the  mofl 
weight  with  the  wife  and  good,  in  favour  of  a  future 
life,  i  the  promifcuous  and  unequal  cieftribution  of 
good  and  evil  in  this  world,  in  a  general,  inched, 
but  by  no  means  an  exa£t  proportion  to  the  degrees 
of  moral  worth;  which  feems  to  be  incoiiiiilent 
with  the  perfccl:  goodnefs  and  rectitude  of  God 
as  our  mortal  governor.  If,  tog  ther  with  his 
attributes  of  infinite  wifdom  and  power,  he  be 
alfo  a  lover  of  virtue,  may  it  not  be  expected,  it  is 
faid,  that  he  will  reward  it  more  completely  than  is 
F  5  generally 
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generally  done  in  this  world,  efpecially  in  the  cafe 
of  a  man  facrincing  his  life  to  his  integrity,  when 
he  evidently  cuts  himfelfoff  from  all  profpecl  of  any 
reward,  except  in  a  future  ftate.  It  is  acknowledged 
that  in  this  life  we  find  all  the  perfection  we  could 
wifli,  confidering  it  as  a  ftate  of  trial  and  difcipline 
in  which  to  form  virtuous  characters;  but  in  order  to 
complete  this  fcheme,  it  feems  to  require  another 
itate,  to  which  it  may  be  fubfervient,  and  in  which 
the  characters  that  are  formed  here,  may  have  a 
fuitable  employment  and  reward. 

2.  There  is  in  the  human  faculties  a  capacity 
for  endlefs  improvement^  in  a  conftant  advance  from 
fenfual  to  intellectual  pleafures,  and  thefe  growing 
more  complex  and  refined  ad  infmtum^  provided  it 
was  not  checked  by  that  change  in  our  conftitution 
which  is  at  prefent  produced  by  our  approach  to  old 
age.  Our  comprehenjion  of  mind,  likewife,  increafes 
with  the  experience  of  every  day  ;  whereby  we  are 
capable  of  enjoying  more  of  the  paft  and  of  the 
future  together  with  the  prefent,  without  limits, 
and  whereby  our  happinefs  is  capable  of  growing 
continually  more  ftableand  more  exalted.  In  com- 
parifon  of  what  we  are  evidently  capable  of,  our 
prefent  being  is  but  the  infancy  of  man.  Here  we 
acquire  no  more  than  the  rudiments  of  knowledge 
and  happinefs.  And  can  it  be  confident  with  the 
of  God,  to  leave  his  workmanfhip  fo  un- 
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finiflied,  as  it  mufl  be,  if  a  final  flop  be  put  to 
all  our  improvements  at  death  ? 

It  is  true,  that  we  have  no  faculties  but  what 
have  fome  proper  exercife  in  this  life,  and  there  is 
a  kind  of 'redundancy  in  all  the  powers  of  nature.  It 
is  the  beft  provifion  againft  a  deficiency.  Brute 
creatures  too  have  faculties  fimilar  to  ours,  fince 
they  differ  from  us  in  degree  more  than  in  kind. 
But  then  the  difference  is  fo  great,  efpecially  with 
refpe<5r  to  fome  men  and  fome  brutes,  and  man  is 
fo  evidently  the  moil  didinguifhed  of  all  the  crea 
tures  of  God  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  that  there 
feems  to  be  foundation  enough  for  our  expecting  a 
preference  in  this  refpecl:.  Or,  if  the  brute  creation 
fhould  be  interefted  in  a  future  life,  we  fhall  cer 
tainly  have  more  reafon  to  rejoice  in  it,  than  to  be 
offended  at  it;  and  many  of  them  feem  to  have  more 
pain  than  pleafure  in  this. 

We  fee,  indeed,  that  many  things  never  actually 
arrive  at  what  we  call  their  perfeft  ftate.  For  ex 
ample,  few  feeds  ever  become  plants,  and  few  plants 
live  to  bear  fruit  j  but  &\\\forne  of  each  fpecies  come 
to  maturity,  and  are  whatever  their  nature  is  capa 
ble  of  being.  Allowing,  therefore,  that,  agreeably 
to  this  analogy,  very  few  of  mankind  (hould  arrive 
at  the  proper  perfection  of  their  natures,  we  might 
imagine  that,  at  leaft,  fome  would ;  and  therefore 
that  the  wife  and  the  .virtuous,  if  none  elfe,  might 
F  6  hops 
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hope  to  furvive  that  wreck  which  would  overwhelm 
the  common  mafs  of  their  fpecies. 

It  muft  be  acknowledged  that,  considering  only 
what  we  know  of  the  conflitution  of  the  body  and 
the  mind  of  man,  we  fee  no  reafon  to  expect  that  we 
fhall  furvive  death.  The  faculties  and  operations 
of  the  mind  evidently  depend  upon  the  ftate  of  the 
"body,  and  particularly  that  of  the  brain.  To  all 
appearance,  they  grow,  decay,  and  perifh  together. 
But  if  the  goodnefs,  the  wifdom,  and  the  reditude 
of  the  divine  being  require  it,  he  can  eafily  revive 
both,  or  continue  the  fame  confdoufnefs  (which  is,  in 
fact,  ourfehes)  in  fome  other  way. 

If  we  had  known  nothing  of  a  child  but  its  con 
dition  in  the  womb,  we  fhould  have  pronounced, 
that  its  fudden  tranfition  into  a  flate  fo  different 
from  it  as  that  which  it  comes  into  after  birth, 
would  be  ceitain  death  to  it,  though,  now  that  we 
are  acquainted  with  both  the  {rates, .and  can  com 
pare  them  together,  we  fee  that  the  one  is  preparatory 
to  the  other.  Equally  unfit  are  we,  in  this  life,  to 
pronounce  concerning  the  real  nature  of  whatwecall 
death  \  and  when  we  actually  come  to  live  again, 
we  may  fee  an  evident,  and  even  a  natural  con- 
nedlion  betwixt  this  life  and  the  future,  and  may 
then  underfrand  the  ufe  of  death,  as  a  paflage  from 
the  one  to  the  other  ;  ju ft  as  we  now  fee  the  necef- 
fity  of  the  birth  of  a  child,  in  order  to  its  tranfuioii 

to  our  prefent  mode  of  exiiience. 
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Admitting  that  death  is  an  entire  cefTation  of 
thought,  fimilar  to  a  ftate  of  Qerfeffly  found  Jfleep, 
or  a  ftupor,  yet,  if  the  purpofes  of  God's  provi 
dence  and  moral  government  require  it,  he  can 
make  us  to  awake  from  this  fleep  at  any  diftance  of 
time ;  and  then  the  interval,  let  it  have  been  ever 
fo  long,  will  appear  as  nothing  to  us. 

I  cannot  fay  that  I  lay  much  ilrefs  upon  the  ar 
guments  which  fome  have  drawn  either  from  the 
defire^or  the  belief  of  a  future  life  among  mankind  ; 
becaufe  the  former  is  nothing,  in  facl:,  but  a  defire 
of  happinefs,  and  fimilar  to  other  defires,  which, 
in  a  thoufand  refpe&s,  we  do  not  fee  to  be  gratified; 
and  other  general  opinions  may  perhaps  be  men 
tioned,  which,  neverthelefs,  are  not  true. 

The  general  belief  and  expectation  of  a  future 
life,  is  a  confideration  of  importance,  but  only  as  a 
proof  of  an  early  tradition^  which  was  probably  de 
rived  from  fome  revelation  on  that  fubiecl:,  com 
municated  by  God  to  the  firfl  parents  of  mankind. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that 
there  is  fomething  in  the  arguments  above  recited, 
which  (hews  that  a  future  life  is  very  agreeable  to 
the  appearances  of  this,  though  I  do  not  think  them 
fo  linking,  as  to  have  been  fufficient,  of  themfelves, 
to  have  fuggefted  the  firft  idea  of  it.  And  though, 
if  we  had  never  heard  of  a  future  life,  we  might 
not  have  expected  it$  yet  now  that  we  have  heard 
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of  it,  we  may  be  fenfible  that  we  fhould  do  vio 
lence  to  nature,  if  we  fhould  ceafe  to  hope  for,  and 
believe  it. 

Admitting  that  there  is  another  life,  taking 
place  either  at  death,  or  at  fome  future  period,  it 
muft  be  acknowledged,  that  our  condition  in  it  is, 
at  prefent,  in  a  great  meafure  unknown  to  us  ; 
but  fince  the  principal  arguments  in  favour  of  it 
are  drawn  from  the  confideration  of  the  moral  go 
vernment  of  God,  we  may  depend  upon  it,  that 
virtue  will  find  an  adequate  reward  in  it,  and  vice 
its  proper  punifhment.  But  of  what  kind,  it  is 
impofiible  for  us  to  fay. 

We  feem,  however,  to  have  fufficient  reafon  to 
conclude  that,  fince  both  the  happinefs  and  mifery 
of  a  future  life  will  be  proportioned  to  the  degrees 
of  virtue  and  vice  in  this,  they  muft  both  be 
finite-,  that  is,  there  muft  be  a  continuance  of  vir 
tue,  to  fecure  a  continuance  of  reward,  and  a  con 
tinuance  in  vice  to  deferve  a  continuance  of  pu- 
mfhment. 

Although  the  goodnefs  of  God  fhould  give  a 
pre-eminence  to  virtue  and  the  rewards  of  it,  in  a 
future  ftate,  yet  we  do  not  fee  that  even  h\s  justice, 
in  any  fenfe  of  the  word,  can  require  him  to  do 
the  fame  with  refpedl:  to  vice.  Indeed,  we  muft 
give  up  all  our  ideas  of  proportion  between  crimes  and 
pitnijkment)  that  is,  all  our  ideas  of  jujlice  and  equi 
ty  if  we  fay  that  a  punifliment  ftriftly  fpeaking 

infinite, 
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infinite,  either  in  duration  or  degree,  can  be  in 
curred  by  the  fin  of  a  finite  creature^  in  a  finite  time^ 
efpecially  confidering  the  frailty  of  human  nature> 
the  multiplicity  of  temptations  with  which  fome 
poor  unhappy  wretches  are  befet,  and  the  great 
difadvantages  they  labour  under  through  life. 

There  i>,  indeed,  a  fenfe,  and  a  very  alarming 
one  too,  in  which  future  punifhments,  though 
not  ftriclly  fpealcing  infinite,  may,  neverthelefs, 
be  without  end>  and  yet  be  confiftent  with  the  per 
fect  rectitude  and  goodnefs  of  God.  For  the 
wicked,  though  confined  to  a  foliation  which, 
after  fome  time  at  leaft,  may  not  be  abfolutely,  and 
in  itfelf,  painful,  may  be  for  ever  excluded  from  a 
happier  fituation,  to  which  they  fee  the  virtuous 
advanced.  And  having  this  continually  in  profpect, 
and  knowing  that  there  is  an  utter  impoilibility  of 
their  ever  regaining  the  rank  they  have  lofl  by 
their  vices,  they  may  never  ceafe  to  blame  and 
reproach  themfelves  for  their  folly,  which  can 
not  be  recalled,  and  the  effects  of  which  are  irre- 
verfible. 

If  we  argue  from  the  analogy  of  nature,  we  fhall 
rather  conceive,  that,  lince  pain,  and  evils  of 
every  kind,  are  falutary  in  this  life,  they  will  have 
the  fame  tendency  and  operation  in  a  future ;  and, 
confequently,  that  they  will  be  employed  to  cor 
rect,  meliorate,  and  reform  thofe  who  are  expofed 
to  them  i  fo  that,  after  a  fufficient  time  of  purifi 
cation. 
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cation,  thofe  who  are  not  made  virtuous  by  the 
fufferings  and  difcipline  of  this  life,  will  be  reco 
vered  to  virtue  and  happinefs  by  the  long  conti 
nuance  of  unfpeakably  greater  fufferings,  and  of  a 
muchfeverer  difcipline  in  the  life  to  come. 

Since,  however,  the  longer  we  live  in  this  life, 
the  more  fixed  are  our  habits,  and  difpofitions  of 
mind,  fo  that  there  is  an  aftonifhing  difference  be 
tween  tiit  flexibility  i  as  we  may  call  it,  of  a  child, 
and  that  of  a  grown  man,  our  conftitution  after 
death  may  be  fuch,  as  that  any  change  in  the  tem 
per  of  our  minds  will  be  brought  about  with  much 
more  difficulty,  fo  that  a  fpace  of  time  almoft  in 
credible  to  us  at  prefent,  may  be  neceffary,  in  or 
der  that  the  fufferings  of  a  future  life  may  have 
their  proper  effect,  in  reforming  a  perfon  who  dies 
a  flave  to  vicious  habits. 

The  motives  to  virtue  by  no  means  lofe  any  of 
their  real  force  from  the  consideration  of  the  non- 
eternity  of  future  puniJbmentSi  efpecially  upon  the 
fuppofition  that  they  will  be  very  intenfe,  and  lad 
ing,  though  not  abfolutely  without  end.  For,  in 
the  firft  place,  what  is  loft  with  refpe£t  to  the  mo* 
tive  of  terror  and  aftoniihment,  is  gained  by  that 
of  love,  and  the  perfualion  of  the  greater  regard, 
in  the  divine  being,  both  to  juflice  and  mercy,  in 
not  retaining  anger  for  ever^  on  account  of  the  finite 
offences  of  his  imperfed  creatures. 

Secondly., 
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Secondly,  if  the  mind  of  any  man  be  fo  har 
dened,  as  that  he  will  not  be  influenced  by  the 
expe&ation  of  a  very  long  continuance  of  punifh- 
ment,  a  thoufand  years  for  inftance,  he  will  not, 
in  fact,  be  influenced  by  the  expectation  of  any 
fuffering  at  all,  even  that  of  eternal  and  infinite 
fuffering.  For,  in  reality,  if  the  fear  of  the  for 
mer  do  not  affect  him,  and  flop  his  career  of  vice, 
it  muft  be  owing  to  his  not  allowing  himfelf  time 
to  think  and  reflect  upon  the  fubjedt.  For  no 
man  who  really  thinks  and  bsltiveS)  can  be  guilty 
of  Tucti  extreme  fo«ly,  as  to  purch.ifr  a  momentary 
gratification  ;  oned  a  price;  and  if  a 
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In  f.  <St,  we  iee  that  th«  bulk  ot  protoiling  chrif- 
tians,  who,  if  they  were  nked,  would  acknow 
ledge  their  belief  ot  tivj  eternity  of  hell  torments, 
are  by  no  means  effectually  deterred  from  vice  by 
their  belief  of  it.  Rather,  the  vaftnefs  of  the 
thing  creates  a  kind  of  fecret  incredulity.  They 
have  a  notion  that  the  thing  may  not,  in  reality, 
take  place ;  and,  thinking  of  no  medium,  they 
fecretly  flatter  themfelves  with  the  hope  of  meeting 
with  no  punifhment  at  all,  and  confequently  in 
dulge  the  vain  hope  of  going  to  heaven  with  a  ftate 
of  mind  exceedingly  unfit  for  it,  rather  than  fufFer 

a  punifh- 
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a  punifhment  fo  vaftly  difproportioned  to  the  de 
gree  of  their  guilt.  Whereas,  if  they  had  been 
taught  to  expect  only  a  jujl  and  adequate  puniih- 
ment  for  all  their  offences  here ;  and  efpecially 
fuch  as  was  necefiary  to  their  purification  and  hap- 
pinefs,  their  minds  might  have  acquiefced  in  it, 
they  might  have  believed  it  firmly  and  practically, 
and  fuch  a  belief  might  really  have  influenced  their 
conduct. 

But  laftly,  it  is  perhaps  more  agreeable  to  the 
analogy  of  nature  and  (this  guide  only  I  am  now 
following)  to  expect,  that,  as  the  greater  part  of 
natural  productions  never  arrive  at  their  proper 
maturity,  but  perifli  long  before  they  have  attain 
ed  to  it,  fo  the  bulk  of  mankind,  who  never  at 
tain  to  any  high  degrees  of  wifdom  or  virtue, 
fhould  finally  perifli  alfo,  and  be  intirely  blotted 
out  of  the  creation,  as  unworthy  to  continue  in 
it;  while  the  few  who  are  wife  and  virtuous,  like 
full  ripe  fruits,  are  referved  for  future  ufe.  And 
there  is  fomething  fo  dreadful  in  the  idea  of  anni- 
bilation,  as  will,  perhaps,  affect  the  mind  of  fome 
perfons  more  than  the  fear  of  future  torments, 
with  continuance  of  life,  and  confequently  with 
fecret  hope. 

Thefe  fpeculations,  it  muft  be  owned,  are,  in 
a  great  meafure,  random  and  vague,  but  they  are 
the  beft,  as  it  appears  to  me,  that  we  can  form  to 
ourfelves  by  trie  light  of  nature.  What  revelation 

teaches 
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teaches  us  concerning  fo  difficult  but  important  a 
fubje6r,  we  {hall  fee  in  its  prope>  place. 

Such  are  the  conclufions  which  nature  teaches, 
or  rather  which  fhe  ajjents  to*  con  earning  the  na 
ture,  and  perfections  of  God,  the  rule  of  human 
duty,  and  the  future  expectations  of  mankind.  I 
fay  ajfints  to>  becaufe,  if  we  examine  the  actual 
ftate  of  this  kind  of  knowledge,  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  not  enlightened  by  revelation,  we  (hall  find 
their  ideas  of  God,  of  virtue,  and  of  a  future  flate, 
to  have  been  very  lame  and  imperfect,  as  will  be 
fhewn  more  particularly  when  we  confider,  in  the 
next  part  of  this  courfe,  the  want  and  the  evidence 
of  DIVINE  REVELATION, 


INSTI- 
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NATURAL  AND  REVEALED 

RELIGION. 

PART    II. 


CONTAINING 


The    Evidences    of    the    Jewifh    and    Chriftian 
Revelations. 


THE 

INTRODUCTION. 

IN  the  firft  fe£tion  of  this  part  of  the  work,  I 
have  made  great  ufe  of  a  treatife  of  Dr.  Le- 
land's,  intitled,  The  advantage  and  necejfity  of  the 
Chriftian  Revelation^  Jhewed from  the  Jt  ate  of  Religion 
in  the  antient  Heathen  worla ;  and  as  all  the  articles 
I  have  mentioned  are  much  more  largely  difcufled 
in  that  excellent  work,  where  the  proper  authori 
ties  are  alledged,  I  thought  it  unnecefiar'y  to  make 
any  particular  reference  to  authors  here.  If  any 
thing  in  the  account  that  I  have  given  of  antient 
or  modern  unbelievers  be  controverted,  it  is  that 
work,  and  not  mine,  which  muft  be  examined  for 
the  purpofe. 

Upon  the  fubjecl:  of  prophefy,  I  have  alfo  made 
much  ufe  of  Biftiop  Newton's  very  valuable  dif- 
courfes ;  and  I  think  it  better  to  make  this  gene 
ral  acknowledgment,  than  to  refer  to  thefe 
writers  page  by  page  in  the  courfe  of  my  work. 

My 
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My  readers  muft  not  forget  that  I  am  writing 
for  the  ufe  of  young  perfons,  and  therefore  that  I 
am  glad  to  avail  myfelf  of  any  thing  that  I  can 
meet  with,  which  I  think  proper  for  their  ufe. 
I  do  not  recollect,  however,  that  I  have,  in  any 
other  part  of  this  volume,  made  fo  much  ufe  of 
any  particular  writer,  as  to  think  it  worth  while 
to  make  any  acknowledgement  for  it;  except, 
perhaps,  my  borrowing  from  Dr.  Doddridgis 
Lefiuresy  fome  arguments  againft  the  pretended  mi 
racles  of  Apollonius  Tyanaeus. 

Let  it  be  obferved,  alfo,  that  writing,  as  I 
do,  for  the  inftru&ion  of  youth,  though  I  have  not 
knowingly  concealed  any  objection,  which,  in  my 
own  opinion  has  the  appearance  of  much  weight, 
I  have  not  thought  proper  to  trouble  them  with  the 
diicuflion  of  every  fubtile  cavil,  which  has  at  any 
time  been  advanced  againft  revelation  in  general, 
or  chriftianity  in  particular;  becaufe  I  confider 
fome  of  them  as  the  effect  of  fuch  manifeft  per- 
verfenefs,  as  would  create  difficulties  in  the  cleareft 
caufe  in  the  world.  I  have  mentioned  fo  many  ar 
guments  in  favour  of  revelation,  and  have  replied 
to  fo  many  of  the  objections  to  it,  that,  confider- 
ing  the  general  plan  of  my  work,  I  judged  it  to  be 
altogether  fuperfluous  to  advance  any  thing  more, 
whether  there  be  any  weight,  or  no  weight  at  all, 
in  what  I  have  written. 

Trite 
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Trite  as  the  fubjeft  of  this  part  of  my  work  is, 
it  is  far  from  being  exhaufted;  but,  like  every  otber 
fubjecl:  of  very  great  importance,  it  is  hardly  pofll- 
ble  for  any  perfon  to  give  much  attention  to  it, 
without  finding  either  fome  new  arguments  for  it, 
or,  at  leaft,  fetting  the  old  ones  in  fome  new  and 
more  ftriking  point  of  light.  Some  merit  of  this 
kind  will,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  me,  efpecially  as 
far  as  it  refpccls  a  commodious  general  dijlribu-* 
tion  of  my  materials ;  which  I  flatter  myfelf  will  be 
thought  to  be  eafier,  and  more  natural,  than  that  of 
others  who  have  written  upon  the  fame  fubje6r, 
and  to  be  calculated  to  exhibit  the  evidences  of  re 
velation  with  peculiar  ftrength  and  clearnefs. 

Fully  fatisfkd  as  I  myfelf  am  of  the  truth  of 
chriftianity,  and  of  the  fufficiency  of  the  proofs 
which  I  have,  in  this  treatife,  advanced  in  favour  of 
it,  I  am  by  no  means  fanguine  in  my  expectations 
from  what  I  have  done,  any  farther  than  that  it 
may  be  of  ufe  in  the  inftruclion  of  the  young, 
the  ignorant,  or  the  unfettled,  which  was  my  primary 
object.  No  perfon  who  knows  much  of  the  world 
can  expect  that  confirmed  unbelievers-will  fo  much  as 
look  into  it,  much  lefs  that  they  will  give  it  a  de 
liberate  and  impartial  perufal.  They  will  prefume 
that  they  have  already  thought  enough  upon  the 
fubjecT:,  and  will  not  choofe  to  difturb  their  minds 
with  any  farther  difcuffion  of  a  queflion  which 
they  have  long  ago  decided,  or  change  that  courfe 
G  of 
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of  life  into  which  they  were  led,  and  to  which 
they  have  been  accuftomed  in  conf  quence  of  it. 

I  mention  this  circumftance  with  no  other  view 
than  to  admonifh  young  perfons  of  the  very  great 
care  they  ought  to  take  in  forming  their  judgments 
upon  a  fubjedl:  of  fo  much  importance  as  this  5 
fince  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years,  the  effecl:  of  the 
jmpreffion  to  which  their  minds  mufl  neceflarily 
be  fubject,  will  be  either  a  firm  and  joyful  perfua- 
fion  of  the  truth  of  chriftianity,  a  great  indifference 
to  it,  and  neglecl:  of  it,  or  an  obftinate  and  gloomy 
unbelief.  The  firfl  of  thefe  ftates  of  mind  I  cannot 
help  confidering  as,  in  the  higheft  degree,  favour 
able  to  virtue  and  happinefs,  and  the  laft  to  be,  in 
as  great  a  degree,  unfriendly  to  both.  I  ufe  the 
word  gloomy  in  fpeaking  of  the  ftate  of  an  unbe 
liever's  mind,  becaufe  I  confider  my  own  moft 
chearful  profpedts  as  derived  from  that  faith  which 
he  difclaims  ;  and  unlefs  I  be  wholly  miftaken 
with  refpecl:  to  the  object  of  true  chriftian  faith, 
every  defender  of  it  muft  neceflarily  have  the  pre 
judices  of  the  vicious  and  profligate  againft  him, 
and  the  good  will  of  all  the  friends  of  virtue. 

If  the  bible  contain  a  true  hiftory,  we  can  no 
longer  entertain  the  leaft  doubt,  or  be  under  any 
uncertainty,  concerning  the  exiftence,  or  the  moral 
government  of  God.  We  are  fure  that  a  being  of 
infinite  power  and  wifdom  is  the  author  of  every 
thing  that  we  behold,  that  he  conftantly  infpe&s, 

and 
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and  attends  to  the  intereil:  of  all  his  creatures,  no 
thing  that  he  has  made  being  at  any  time  neglected 
or  overlooked  by  him;  and,  more  efpecially,  that 
he  is  influenced  by  a  moft  intenfe  affedtion  for  all 
his  rational  offspring;  that  he  is  good  and  ready  to 
forgive,  and  to  receive  into  favour  all  who  fincerely 
repent  of  the  fins  they  have  committed,  and  en 
deavour  to  conform  to  his  will  for  the  future.  If 
chriflianity  be  true,  we  can  entertain  no  doubt 
with  refpecl:  to  a  future  life,  but  are  abfolutely 
certain  that,  though. we  muft  all  die,  we  fhall  all 
be  made  alive  again,  that  Chrift  will  come,  by  the 
appointment  of  God  his  father,  to  judge  the  quick: 
and  the  dead,  and  to  give  to  every  man  according 
to  his  works. 

Now  the  firm  belief  of  thefe  important  truths 
(concerning  which  there  are  great  doubts  and 
difficulties  on  the  light  of  nature,  but  none  at  all 
upon  the  fuppofition  of  the  truth  of  chriftianity) 
cannot  fail  to  elevate  the  fentiments,  and  ennoble 
the  nature  of  man.  It  will  effectually  fupport  us 
under  .all  the  trials  of  life,  and  give  us  hope  and 
joy  in  the  hour  of  death.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  (late  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  with  refpecl  to 
thefe  articles  of  faith  muft  make  every  well  dif- 
pofed  mind  (which  cannot  but  moft  earneftly 
wifti  them  to  be  true)  anxious  and  unhappy  *, 
and  a  total  dilbelief  of  them  mud  tend  to  de- 
G  2  bale 
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bafe  the  foul,  and  prepare  a  man  for  giving  into 
every  kind  of  vice  and  excefs  to  which  he  is 
ftrongly  tempted.  When  his  views  and  profpe&s 
are  narrow  and  confined,  his  purfuits  will  be  fo 
too.  To  adopt  a  coarfe,  but  juft  obfervation, 
which  has  been  made  with  refpecl:  to  this  fub- 
jecl:,  if  a  man  expects  to  die  like  a  dog,  it  can 
not  but  be  fuppofed  that  he  will  alfo  live  like 
one. 

If,  contrary  to  my  expectations,  an  unbeliever 
Ihould  have  the  curiofity  to  look  into  the  fol 
lowing  trea'ife,  I  would  premife  to  him,  that  he 
is  to  confider  it  as  containing  nothing  more  than 
my  own  particular  view  of  the  evidences  of 
chrifti'anity ;  that  if  he  perceives  any  thing  weak 
or  unguarded  in  what  I  have  advanced,  it  behoves 
himfelf,  as  well  as  me,  to  confider  whether  the 
caufe  in  general  will  not  admit  of  a  better  defence; 
that  he  muft  look  into  other  defences  of  chrifti- 
anity  for  the  fupply  of  any  deficiencies  which  he 
may  find  in  this  ;  and  not  think  himfelf  j unified 
in  his  unbelief,  till,  after  an  examination  ef  his 
own^  an  examination  truly  impartial,  and  earned-, 
becoming  the  importance  of  the  fubjecl,  he  is 
fatisfied,  that  not  what  has  paffid  for  drift ianity,  but, 
what  is  really  Jo,  is  altogether  indefenfible,  having 
had  its  fource  in  enthufiafm,  or  impofture,  or 
both.  '.'•', 

Befidcs 
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Befides  the  books  I  have  already  mentioned  in 
this  introduclion,  or  which  I  have  occasionally 
quoted  in  the  body  of  the  work,  I  would  recom 
mend  to  thofe  perfons  who  would  wifii  to  have 
more  fatisfaction  with  refpect  to  feveral  branches 
of  the  evidences  of  chriftianity,  the  following 
treatifes,  feveral  of  which  are  not  large  or  expen- 
iive,  among  many  others  which  may  have  great 
merit  of  the  fame  kind,  though  I  happen  not  to  be  fo 
well  acquainted  with  them.  Farmer  on  miracles,  8vo. 
Price's  DiJJertations,  8vo.  Weft  on  the  refurrettion  of 
Chrifl,  8vo.  Lyttelton  on  the  converfion  of  St.  Pav.l% 
8vo.  Letters  of  feme  Jews  to  Voltaire,  2  vols.  8vo. 
The  Criterion,  8vo.  Lardner*s  Jewijh  and  heathen 
teftimonies,  4  vols.  4to.  and  his  Hiftory  of  th$ 
writers  of  the  New  Teftament,  3  vols.  8vo.  which, 
may  be  had  feparate  from  his  larger  work  on 
the  Credibility.  Butler's  analogy,  8vo.  Leland's 
view  of  the  deiflical  writers,  2  vols.  8vo.  Jortin's 
difcourfes  on  ihe  truth  of  the  chrlftlan  religion,  and 
his  Remarks  on  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  5  vols.  8vo. 
Duchal's  fermons,  8vo.  Macknight  on  the  truth  of 
the  gofiel  hiftory,  4to.  Doddridge's  three  fermons  on 
the  evidences  of  chriftianity,  efpecially  the  fecond, 
12  mo.  Sharp's  argument's  for  the  truth  of  the 
chriftian  religion,  2  vols.  8vo.  Lowman  on  the  Ri~ 
tual,  and  alfo  on  the  Civil  government  of  the  He~* 
s,  2  vols.  8vo.  and  efpecially  Hartley's  view 
G  3  <f 
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of  the   evidences  of  cbrljtianlty^  in  the    ad  vol.  of 
Jiis  Olfervations  on  man. 

Several  of  the  above-mentioned  writers  under 
take  to  defend  articles  which,  in  my  opinion,  do 
not  belong  to  chriftianity,  as  will  be  feen  in  the 
remainder  of  this  work,  as  well  as  in  my  other 
•writings;  and  they  confequently  make  the  defence 
of  chriftianity  more  difficult  than  was  necefTary ; 
but,  notwithftanding  this,  they  all  contain  obfer- 
vations  that  are  well  worth  the  clofeft  attention,  in 
order  both  to  evince  the  truth  of  revelation,  and 
to  confirm  the  faith  of  thofe  who  already  believe 
in  it. 

It  ought  to  be  obferved  upon  this  fubjec~t,  that 
faith  is  not  one  abfolute  and  determinate  thing, 
but  that  it  admits  of  degrees ;  proceeding  from  a 
fimple  affent  to  a  proportion,  which  arifes  from  a 
bare  preponderancy  of  the  arguments  in  favour  of  it, 
and  advancing  by  the  moft  infenfible  gradation, 
to  ihztfulnefs  of  perfuafion,  which  arifes  from  the 
percepiion  of  the  greater},  clearnefs  and  ftrength  of 
the  evidence  for  it.  The  paflions  and  affeclions, 
if  they  be  at  all  moved  by  a  bare  afTent,  will  be 
extremely  languid,  though  the  thing  itfelf  be  of 
the  greateft  moment;  whereas  a  full  perfuafion  of 
the  reality  of  an  interefting  object  excites  the  moft 
vigorous  and  fervent  emotions.  The  difference  of 
the  impreffion  they  make  upon  the  mind  is  pro 
perly 
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perly  compared  to  the  effect  of  an  object  placed 
at  a  very  great,  or  a  very  fmall  diftance.  If  any 
thing  in  the  conduct  of  life  depend  upon  belief,  we 
fhall,  in  the  former  cafe,  be  hardly  influenced  by  it 
at  all  j  a  very  fmall  motive  being  fufficient  to  over 
power  the  efFecl:  of  fo  fuperficial  a  faith  ;  at  beft 
we  fhall  be  irrefolu-te  and  inconftant  ^  whereas  in 
the  latter  cafe,  we  (hall  be  determined  to  vigorous 
and  immediate  action. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  the  greateft  con- 
fequence,  not  only  that  unbelievers  be  made  con 
verts  to  the  chriftian  faith,  but  that  the  faith  of 
believers  themfelves  be  ftrengthened,  and  they  be 
thereby  converted  from  merely  nominal  into  real 
chriftians,  who  live  and  aft  under  an  habitual  and 
lively  fenfe  of  the  great  truths  of  chriftianity  ;  and 
who,  in  all  their  enjoyments  and  purfuits  in  this 
world,  never  lofe  fight  of  their  relation  to  another 
and  a  better. 

Now  faith  is  incrtafed  by  the  very  fame  means  by 
which  it  is  firft  generated^  viz.  by  an  attention 
to  the  proper  evidences,  and  a  frequent  contem- 
plation  of  the  object  of  it.  Thofe  perfons,  there 
fore,  who  call  themfelves  chriftians,  and  who  muft 
be  fuppofed  to  wifh  to  feel  and  act  as  becomes 
chriftians,  mould  ftudy  the  evidences  of  their 
religion  ;  they  mould  meditate  upon  the  life, 
difcourfes,  and  miracles  of  Chrift  5  and  make 
G  4  familiar 
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familiar  to  their  minds  every  thing  relating  to 
•  the  hiftory  and  propagation  of  chriftianity  in 
the  world.  They  fhould  both  frequently  read 
the  fcriptures,  and  alfo  other  books  which  tend 
to  prove  their  truth,  and  illullrate  their  con 
tents. 

I  fliall  think  myfelf  very  happy,  and  that  I 
gain  a  very  valuable  end,  if  this  part  of  my 
work,  though  it  be  of  no  ufe  to  the  converfion  of 
unbelievers,  fhould  be  a  means  of  confirming  the 
faith  of  any  profeffing  chriftians,  leading  them  to 
a  better  underftanding  of  the  reafons  of  their  faith, 
and  making  them  think  more  frequently,  and 
more  highly  of  their  privileges  and  obligations  as 
chriftians. 

To  this  part  of  the  work  I  fhall  fubjoin  An 
Ejjay  (publifhed  originally  in  the  Theological  Re- 
fofitory]  on  the  analogy  there  is  between  the  methods 
ty  which  the  perfection  and  happinefs  of  men  are  pro 
moted  according  to  the  difpenfaiions  of  natural  and  re 
vealed  religion.  Thefe,  I  have  there  endeavoured 
to  (hew,  are  exceedingly  fimilar,  the  immediate 
object  in  both  being  a  gradual  extenfion  of  the 
views,  and  an  enlargement  of  the  comprehenfion 
of  the  human  mind.  This,  however,  is  a  con- 
fideration  on  which  I  do  not  lay  much  ftrefs.  It 
is  acknowledged  not  to  be  fufficient  to  produce 
conviction  in  the  minds  of  unbelievers,  but  it  is 

hoped 
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hoped  that  it  exhibits  fuch  a  prefumptive  argument 
in  favou,r  of  the  fcheme  of  revelation,  as  is  cal 
culated  to  give  fome  additional  fatisfa&ion  to 
thofe  who  are  already  the  lovers  and  friends  of 
revealed  religion ;  though  to  perfons  who  have 
not  a  philofophical  turn  of  mind,  it  may  feem 
to  be  too  abftrufe,  and  to  have  too  much  refinement 
in  it. 


G  5  PART 
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PART    II. 

THE 

EVIDENCES 

O  F 

REVEALED     RELIGION. 

T7f7"E  have  feen  how  far  unafiifted  reafon  has 
•  *  been  able  to  carry  us  in  our  inquiries  con 
cerning  the  being,  perfections,  and  providence  of 
God,  and  alfo  concerning  the  duty  and  final  ex 
pectations  of  mankind  j  or  rather  how  far  unaf- 
fitted  reafon  might  have  been  able  to  carry  us  in 
theie  inquiries.  For  though  it  be  true  that  all 
the  deductions  we  have  made  are  derived  from  the 
confideration  of  nothing  but  what  we  ft  el  or  fee, 
yet  thefe  conclufions  were  never,  in  facl:,  drawn 
from  thcfe  premifes,  by  any  of  the  human  race ; 
and  it  is  in  vain  that  we  look  for  fo  complete  a 
fyftem  of  morals  among  the  moft  intelligent  of 
mankind.  Indeed,  ihe  very  imperfect  flate  of  this 
important  kind  of  knowledge  in  the  heathen  world, 
and  the  growing  corruption  of  morals,  which  was 
the  confequence  of  it,  furnifh  a  ftrong  proof  of 
the  expediency,  if  not  of  the  abfolute  necefiity  of 
divine  revelation. 

CHAP- 
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V 

CHAPTER    I. 

OF  THE  STATE  OF  THE  HEATHEN  WORLD. 

IT jvill  be  acknowledged  that,  of  all  the  heathca 
nations,  the  greateft  progrefs  in  ufeful  know 
ledge  is  to  be  looked  for  among  the  Greeks,  who 
greatly  improved  upon  the  flock  of  knowledge 
which  they  borrowed  from  Egypt  and  the  Eaft. 
It  is,  therefore,  doing  the  greateft  juflice  to  this 
fubject,  to  confider  the  ftate  of  knowledge  and  vir 
tue  among  thefe  nations. 

The  Greek  philofophershad  not  failed  to  give  par 
ticular  attention  to  the  fubjecl:  of  morals  and  theolo 
gy  ;  feme  of  the  mod  confpicuous  of  their  fects  hav 
ing  had  no  other  object;  and  yet,  though  they  had 
ficurifhed,  unmolefted,  for  the  fpace  of  near  fix  hun 
dred  years  before  the  time  of  Chrift,  and  had  fre 
quently  divided  and  fubdivided  themfelves  (the  lea 
ders  of  every  new  feel:  pretending  to  improve  upon  all 
who  had  gone  before  them)  none  of  them  attained 
to  any  thing  like  a  full  convi&ion  concerning  the 
unity,  the  attributes,  and  moral  government  of 
God.  They  had  very  imperfect  ideas  of  the  juft 
extent  of  moral  virtue ;  and  the  knowledge  they 
had  of  a  future  ftate  added  little  or  no  ftrength  to 
its  obligations.  The  practice  alfo  of  the  Gentile 
world  was  fuch  as  might  be  expected  from  the  ge~ 
G  6  neral, 
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neral  corruption  of  their  moral  and  religious  prin 
ciples. 

All  thefe  particulars  are  fufficiently  known  to 
the  learned,  and  may  be  known  to  any  perfon  who 
will  take  a  little  pains  to  acquaint  himfelf  with 
the  ftate  of  knowledge  and  virtue  in  the  Gentile 
world  -y  but  as  thefe  things  are  not  fufficiently 
known  to  the  generality  of  chriftians,  and  the  fu- 
perficial  thinkers  among  us  have  been  greatly  mif- 
led  with  refpecl:  to  this  fubjecT:,  I  lhall  felecT:  a 
few  particular  facts,  which  may  give  thofe  who 
are  attentive  and  unprejudiced  a  pretty  juft  idea 
of  what  the  moft  enlightened  of  our  fpecies 
actually  were  before  the  promulgation  of  chrifti- 
anity. 


SECTION    I. 

*•'••'•••••  ..>  . 

Of  tke  origin  and  corruption  of  natural  religion   in 
general. 

PERSONS  who  begin  to  think  upon  thefe  fub- 
jec"ls  when  they  are  arrived  to  years  of  matu 
rity,  and  who  find  in  themfelves  a  full  perfuafion 
concerning  the  great  truths  of  natural  religion, 
concerning  the  being  of  God>  the  unity  of  his 
nature,  and  his  moral  character  and  government; 
as  alfo  concerning  the  rule  of  human  duty,  and 

the 
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the  doctrine  of  a  future  ftate,  do  not  fufficicntly 
confidcr  how  they  came  by  that  knowledge  ;  and 
thinking  the  whole  fyftem  to  be  very  rational  and 
natural,  they  are  apt  to  conclude  that  it  muft 
therefore  have  been  very  obvious^  and  that  all  the 
particulars  of  it  could  not  but  have  been  known  to 
all  mankind. 

But,  in  fact,  there  is  no  man  living  whofe 
knowledge  of  thefe  fubjecls  was  not  derived  from 
inftru&ion,  and  the  information  of  others  ;  and 
therefore  there  is  no  man  living  who,  from  his 
own  fenfe  of  things  and  experience,  can  be  deemed 
a  competent  judge  of  what  the  powers  of  his  own 
nature  are  able  to  do  in  this  cafe.  For  the  folu- 
tion  of  this  important  queftion,  we  muft  have  re- 
courfe  to  hiftory  only,  and  fee  what  mankind  have 
in  faff  attained  to  in  a  variety  of  circurnftances. 

Now  it  appears,  by  the  moft  careful  inveftiga- 
tion,  that  all  the  ufeful  and  practical  knowledge 
of  religion,  of  which  we  find  any  traces  among 
the  Eaftern  nations  and  the  Greeks,  was,  by  their 
own  confeffion,  derived  to  them  from  their  ancef- 
tors,  in  more  early  ages.  Among  the  Greeks  it 
was  more  particularly  acknowledged,  that  their 
wifdom  and  religion  came  from  the  Barbarians, 
and  efpecially  thofe  who  were  from  the  Eaft,  many 
of  whom  arrived  in  Greece  by  the  way  of  Thrace. 
It  is  well  known  to  have  been  a  long  time  before 
men  pretended  to  reafon  at  all  upon  fubjedts  of  mo 
rals 
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rals  or  religion*  The  celebrated  wifdom  of  the  Eafl^ 
and  alfo  that  of  the  earlieft  Greek  philofophers, 
confifted  in  nothing  elfe  than  in  delivering  the./ra- 
ditions  of  the  antienis. 

It  i«  another  remarkable  fact,  that  it  is  in  the 
earliell  ages  of  the  heathen  world  that  we  are  to 
look  for  the  purefl  notions  of  religion  among 
them  j  and  that,  as  we  defcend  into  the  lower 
ages,  we  find  religion  growing  more  and  more  cor 
rupt,  even  among  the  moft  intelligent  of  the  hea 
thens,  who  arrived  at  great  refinements  of  tafte, 
and  made  confiderable  improvements  in  fcience. 
This  was  the  cafe  univerfally  "till  the  promulgation 
of  chriftianity  in  the  world. 

Hiftory  informs  us  that  the  worfhip  of  one  God, 
without  images,  was  in  all  nations  prior  to  Po- 
lytheifm.  Varro  fays,  exprefsly,  that  the  Ro 
mans  worfhipped  God  without  images  for  one 
hundred  and  feventy  years.  This  was  alfo  the 
cafe  with  all  the  nations  of  the  Eaft,  with  the 
Greeks,  and  even  throughout  this  Weftern  part 
of  the  world.  We  alfo  find  that  the  belief  of  fu 
ture  rewards  and  punifhments  was  never  queftion- 
ed  among  the  Greeks,  till  they  began  to  reafon 
upon  the  fubjeft  ;  when,  rejecting  the  old  tradi 
tions,  and  not  finding  fatisfaclory  evidence  of  any 
other  kind,  they  came  at  length  to  difbelieve  them. 
This  fcepticifm  and  infidelity,  was  introduced  by 
the  philofophers,  and  was  from  them  diffufed 

through 
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through  all  ranks  of  men,   both  in  Greece  and 
Rome. 

Thefe  remarkable  facts  certainly  favour  the  fup- 
pofition,  that  the  moft  important  doctrines  of  na 
tural  religion  were  communicated  by  divine  reve 
lation  to  the  firn:  parents  of  mankind. 

We  even  find  the  moft  acute  of  modern  unbe 
lievers  acknowledging  the  improbability  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  divine  unity,  and  others  above- 
mentioned,  fhould  naturally  have  been  the  firft 
religion  of  mankind.  Bolingbroke  fays  that  Po- 
lytheifm  and  Idolatry  have  fo  clofe  a  connection 
with  the  ideas  and  affections  of  rude  and  ignorant 
men,  that  one  of  them  could  not  fail  to  be  their 
firft  religious  principle,  and  the  other  their  firft 
religious  practice  ;  and  Mr.  Hume,  after  difcufTing 
the  matter  very  minutely,  acknowledges,  that  the 
doctrine  of  one  God  is  not  naturally  the  religion  of 
mankind. 

The  view  of  this  writer  is  to  make  it  probable 
that  the  rudiments  of  religious  knowledge  were 
acquired  by  mankind  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
rudiments  of  other  kinds  of  knowledge,  and  that 
fimilar  advances  were  made  in  both  ;  but  the  tefti- 
mony  of  hiftory  is  uniformly  and  clearly  againft 
him.  Indeed  it  cannot,  furely,  be  fuppofed,  that, 
according  to  his  principles,  the  divine  being- 
fhould  leave  mankind  under  a  neceflity  of  forming 

either 
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either  no  religion  at  all,  or  a  falfe  and  dangerous 
one. 

Is  it  not,  therefore,  more  agreeable  to  our  ideas 
of  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  God,  to  fuppofe 
that,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  inftruded  the  fir  ft 
parents  of  mankind  how  to  provide  for  their  fub- 
fiftence  in  the  world,  and  imparted  to  them  that 
knowledge  which  was  neceflary  for  the  purpofe 
(without  which  they  muft  foon  have  perifhedj  and 
when  he  taught  them  the  rudiments  of  fpeech 
(without  which,  notwithftanding  their  fuperior 
capacities,  they  would  have  been  little  fuperior  to 
brute  animals,  perhaps,  for  feveral  centuries)  he 
gave  them  to  underftand  the  more  important  par 
ticulars  concerning  their  relation  to  himfelf,  as 
their  creator,  preferver,  and  final  judge;  and  that 
he  inftru&ed  them  in  thofe  acts  of  religious  wor- 
Ihip  which  correfpond  to  thefe  relations ;  and  alfo 
that  he  injoined  them  the  obfervance  of  the  moil 
important  rules  of  focial  duty,  and  the  proper  go 
vernment  of  themfelves  in  other  refpecls  ?  All  the 
knowledge  we  have  of  hiftory  agrees  with  this 
fuppofition,  and  the  thing  is  far  from  being  impro 
bable,  or  abfurd  in  itfelf. 

When  this  primitive  religion  of  mankind  be 
came  corrupted,  there  feems  to  have  been  no  pro 
bability  that  it  would  ever  have  been  reftored  to  its 
original  purity  by  natural  means.  Rather,  the 
continued  operation  of  the  fame  caufes  might  be 

expe&ed 
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expected  to  render  it  more  and  more  depraved.  The 
only  probable  refource  was  the  knowledge  of  the 
itudious  and  the  learned.  But  the  knowledge  of 
the  Greek  philofophers  was  confined  to  their  pro- 
fefied  difciples,  few  of  them  taking  any  pains  to 
enlighten  the  minds  of  the  bulk  of  the  people.  In 
deed,  they  generally  held  the  common  people  in 
great  contempt,  confidering  them  as  incapable  of 
being  benefited  by  their  inftruclions.  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  bulk  of  the  people  either  de- 
fpifed  the  philofophers,  or  thought  themfelves  un 
concerned  in  any  thing  that  pafled  within  their 
fchools.  All  that  they  minded  were  the  religious 
rites  of  their  country,  as  directed  by  their  priefts ; 
and  the  philofophers  themfelves  were  fo  far  from 
attempting  any  reformation  of  the  prevailing  ido 
latry  (though  it  often  countenanced  the  moft  abo 
minable  vices)  that  they  both  conformed  to  it 
themfelves,  and  enforced  conformity  to  it  in  others, 
even  as  a  duty  of  moral  obligation. 

At  length,  however,  more  and  more  of  the 
common  people  began  to  liften  to  the  philofophers, 
and  then  all  the  remains  of  the  old  and  ufeful  tra 
ditions,  of  the  world  being  made  by  God,  and 
-  that  men  would  be  called  to  an  account  for  their 
conduct  in  this  world,  when  they  (liould  live  in 
another,  were  given  up.  For  the  great  object  of 
the  Greek  philofophsrs  was  to  exclude  the  inter- 
pofition  of  the  deity  both  in  the  formation  of  the 

world 
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world  and  every  thing  elfe,  fuppofing  it  to  have 
been  formed  either  by  the  fortuitous  concourfe  of 
atoms,  or  in  fome  other  necefTary  and  mechanical 
way ;  and  the  boafted  end  of  many  of  their  fects 
was  to  deliver  the  minds  of  men  from  the  fear  of 
the  Gods,  and  the  terrors  of  a  world  to  come. 

It  muft  be  obferved  that  there  is  a  linking  diffe 
rence  between  the  moral  writings  of  thofe  philo- 
fophers  who  wrote  before,  and  thofe  who  wrote 
after  the  promulgation  of  chriftianity.  The  latter 
lean  much  more  to  what  has  been  fhewn  to  have 
been  the  primitive  religion  of  mankind,  and  they 
inculcate  purer  morals.  This,  though  they  do 
not  acknowledge  it,  was,  no  doubt,  the  effecl:  of 
chriftianity,  with  the  maxims  of  which,  and  the 
happy  influence  of  them,  the  philofophers  muft 
have  been  acquainted.  In  various  other  refpects, 
alfo,  the  moral  ftate  of  the  heathen  world  was 
much  improved  by  chriftianity.  Eufebius  enu 
merates  many  abfurd  and  vicious  cuftoms,  which, 
having  prevailed  before  the  promulgation  of  it, 
grew  into  difufe  afterwards.  The  philofophers, 
however,  notwithftanding  the  improvement  of 
their  moral  fyftem,  were  the  greateft  oppofers  of 
chriftianity,  and  the  ftrongefl  bulwark  of  idolatry; 
and  when  the  glaring  abfurdities  of  the  popular 
worflhip  were  expofed  by  chriftian  writers,  they  in 
vented  plaufible  apologies  for  it. 

That 
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That  I  may  imprefs  the  minds  of  thofe  who  are 
not  much  read  in  antient  hiflory  with  a  juft  fenfe 
of  the  value  of  revelation,  I  fhall  point  out  the  fe- 
veral  fleps  by  which  the  primitive  religion  of  man 
kind  became  corrupted,  and  give  fome  idea  of  the 
confequence  of  that  corruption  with  refpect  to  the 
morals  of  the  people;  and  that  fuch  perfons  may 
be  more  fully  fatisfied  how  much  we  are,  in  fact, 
indebted  to  revelation,  even  where  natural  reafon 
has  had  the  freeft  fcope,  I  fhall,  at  the  fame  time, 
fhew  how  very  nearly  the  fentiments  of  the  moft 
celebrated  modern  unbelievers,  who  had  an  oppor 
tunity  of  knowing,  and  felecling  whatever  they 
approved  from  revelation,  tally  with  thofe  of  the 
heathen- philofophers,  who  never  heard  of  it,  with 
refpecl:  to  the  important  doctrines  of  the  unity,  the 
moral  character  and  government  of  God,  the  rule 
of  human  duty,  and  the  expectation  of  a  ftate  of 
.retribution  after  death. 


SECTION    II. 

Of  the  corruption  of  theology  in  particular. 


"^HE  primary  and   great  caufe  of  idolatry  was 

•**     low  and    unworthy   notions  of  (Jod,    from 

whence  men  were  led  to  confider  all  that  weafcribe 

to  God,  as  too  much  for  one  being^  what  no  one 


being 
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being  could  have  made,  or  could  properly  attend 
to  afterwards.  They  alfo  thought  it  beneath  the 
fupreme  being  to  concern  himfelf  with  the  go 
vernment  of  the  inferior  parts  of  the  creation, 
They,  therefore,  imagined  that  he  had  deputies  to 
act  under  him  ;  and  the  firft  objects  to  which  they 
afcribed  this  delegated  power,  were  the  fun,  moon, 
and  flars,  which,  on  account  of  their  fplendour, 
and  beneficial  influence,  they  fuppofed  to  be 
either  animated  themfelves,  or  directed  by  intelli 
gent  beings.  That  the  worfhip  of  the  flars,  and 
other  heavenly  bodies,  was  the  earlieft  fpecies  of 
idolatry,  is  agreeable  to  all  antient  hiflory.  -, 

The  temptation  to  this  kind  of  idolatry  appears, 
from  the  book  of  Job,  to  have  been  very  flrong, 
in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world;  and  it  is  evident, 
from  feveral  circumftances,  that  it  had  a  very  firm 
hold  on  the  minds  of  men.  It  was  for  affirming 
the  flars  to  be  inanimate  bodies,  which  was  confi- 
dered  as  denying  their  divinity,  and  for  advancing 
that  the  fun  is  a  body  of  fire,  and  that  the  moon 
is  a  habitable  world,  that  Anaxagoras  was  accufed 
at  Athens  for  impittj.  Even  Socrates  thought 
him  guilty  of  great  prefumption  and  arrogance; 
and  Plato  fpeaks  of  his  opinion  as  leading  to  athe- 
ifm,  and  a  denial  of  divine  providence.  This 
worfhip  of  the  flars  is  what  he  himfelf  chiefly  re 
commended  to  the  people. 

Next 
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Next  to  the  worfhip  of  the  fun,  moon,  and 
flars,  fucceeded  that  of  dead  men.  This  arofe  from 
cuftoms  which  were  originally  intended  to  exprefs 
no  more  than  a  juft  regard  for  their  merit  and  fer- 
vices  ;  but  from  this  they  proceeded,  gradually,  to 
a-fls  of  worfhip  properly  religious,  creeling  altars  to 
them,  and  praying  to  them  in  any  place  and  at 
any  time.  This  introduced  the  worfhip  of  images 
in  human  forms,  whereas  they  had  before  contented 
themfelves  with  erecling  pillars,  or  even  confecrat- 
ing  rude  flones  and  altars  to  their  deities.  The 
philosophers  were  far  from  difcouraging  this  prac 
tice  of  worfhipping  dead  heroes.  Cicero  in  par 
ticular  much  approves  of  the  cuftom  of  paying 
divine  honours  to  famous  men,  and  regard  in  o-  them 

3  O  O 

as  Gods. 

During  this  progrefs  of  idolatry,  the  worfhip  of 
the  true  God  was  gradually  fuperfeded,  and  the 
rites  of  it  became  intermixed  with  thofe  of  the  in 
ferior  deities.  What  contributed  to  confound 
thefe  things  the  more  was,  that  to  moft  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  and  alfo  to  deified  men,  were 
afcribed  the  names  and  attributes  of  the  one  true 
God,  till  the  rites  peculiar  to  each  of  them  could 
be  no  longer  diftinguifhed ;  and  at  length  the 
worfhip  of  inferior  beings  engrofled  all  the  regards 
of  mankind,  the  worfhip  of  the  true  God  being  in- 
tirely  excluded. 

Befides  the  worfhip  of  the  celeflial  Gods,  and 

Of 
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of  dead  men,  we  alfo  find  Gods  of  an  intermediate 
nature,  fuch  as  are  now  ufually  called  genii.  Of 
thefe  there  were  fuppofed  to  be  various  clafles,  and 
the  worfliip  that  was  paid  to  them  mace  a  confider- 
able  article  in  the  heathen  f)  ftem. 

As  if  thefe  three  fources  could  not  fupply  divini 
ties  enow,  we  find  that  even  different  names  of 
the  fame  God,  and  acknowledged  to  be  the  fame, 
were  made  to  pais  for  different  deities,  and  had  their 
peculiar  religious  rites  and  worfhip.  Similar  to  this 
are  the  virgin  Marys'  of  different  places  in  Popifh 
countries.  It  was  another  fource  of  the  multipli 
city  of  heathen  Gods,  that  thefymbols  and  images  of 
their  principal  Gods  were  converted  into  deities, 
and  made  the  objecls  of  religious  worfliip,  as 
Fire  among  the  Chaldeans,  and  the  Bull,  and  other 
animals,  among  the  Egyptians. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  images 
erected  to  their  Gods  were  generally  fuppofed  to 
have  divine  powers  in  them.  The  philofopher 
Stilpo,  of  Megara,  was  banifhed  by  the  Areopagus 
at  Athens  for  afTerting  that  the  flatue  of  Minerva, 
made  by  Phidias,  was  not  a  God  ;  and  all  that  he 
ventured  to  alledge  in  his  defence,  was  that  this 
3iebrated  piece  of  ftatuary  was  not  a  GW,  but  a 
Goddefs. 

Farther,  all  the  parts  of  tie  unherfe  being 
confidercd  as  fo  many  parts  of  the  divinity  by 
foaie,  or  expreffions  of  his  power  by  others,  were 

made 
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made  obje<5ts  of  religious  worfhip.  Even  the  qua 
lities  and  affiftlons  of  mankind,  and  alfo  the  ac 
cidents  to  which  they  are  expoied  were  worfnipped, 
as  if  a  feparate  intelligence  had  prefided  over  each 
of  them  -3  and  fome  of  thefe  were  not  only  natural 
evils,  but  even  things  of  a  morally  vicious  nature. 
Thus  there  was  at  Rome  an  akar  to  the  Fever, 
another  to  Evil  Fortune,  and  others  to  Lujl  and 
Pleafure.  At  Athens  there  was  a  religious  fervice 
appropriated  to  Impudence,  and  it  was  done  by  the 
advice  of  Epimenides9vrho  pafled  for  a  great  diviner 
and  a  prophet. 

We  find,  in  fac~t,  that  deities  of  a  bid  character 
engrofTed  more  of  the  attention  of  the  heathen 
world,  in  general,  than  thofe  of  which  they  enter 
tained  a  good  opinion,  thefe  being  thought  to  be 
of  themfelves  difpofed  to  do  them  kind  offices. 
Even  Plutarch  cites  with  approbation  the  opinion 
of  Xcnocrates,  who,  fpeaking  of  unlucky  days  and 
fefttvals,  which  were  celebrated  by  icourgin.?-, 
beatings,  lamentations,  failings,  ill-boding  words, 
and  obfceneexprcffions,  faid  that  thefe  things  could 
not  be  pleafmg  to  the  good  Demons,  but  that  there 
are  in  the  air  about  us  certain  great  and  powerful 
natures,  of  crofs  and  rnorofe  tempers,  which  take 
pleafure  in  thefe  things,  and  having  obtained  them, 
do  no  farther  rnifchief. 

The  Egyptians  paid  divine  honours  not  only  to 
the  ufeful  animals,  as  the  Ibis  and  Ichneumon,  but 

alfo 
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alfo  to  the  Crocodile,  and  other  noxious  animals. 
Worfhipping  fome  of  thefe  Gods  from  love,  and 
others  from  fear,  we  are  not  furprized  to  find  that 
the  fame  Gods  which  they  worfhipped  in  fome  of 
their  religious  ferKvals,  were  the  conftant  objects 
of  their  curfes  and  execrations  in  others. 

Such  were  the  Gods  whom  we  find  to  have  been 
the  objects  of  religious  worfhip  among  the  moil  ce 
lebrated  heathen  nations  ;  and  from  the  idea  which 
has  been  given  of  their  characters,  we  may  eafily 
imagine  what  kind  of  attention  they  were  fuppofed 
to  give  to  human  affairs  5  but  the  doctrine  of  a 
providence ^  without  which  the  belief  of  a  God  can 
have  no  influence,  was,  on  other  accounts,  ex 
ceedingly  imperfect  and  confufed  among  the  hea 
thens.  It  was,  more  efpecially,  not  a  little  em- 
barrafled  with  their  notions  of  the  influence  of  fate 
K\\&  fortune  on  human  affairs.  They  even  imagined 
that  tjiere  was  a  fate  which  wa?  uncontrollable  by 
the  greater!:  of  their  Godsj  and  Fortune  they  con- 
fidered  as  a  deity  altogether  blind  and  capricious, 
fo  that  no  kind  of  conduct  could  recommend  them 
to  her  favourable  notice  more  than  another.  Be- 
fides,  the  providence  of  the  greateft  of  their  Gods 
.  was  hardly  fuppofed  to  extend  any  farther  than  to 
the  outward  conveniences  of  life-  They  therefore 
prayed  to  them  for  life,  health,  riches,  or  power, 
but  feldom  or  never  for  wifdom,  or  any  moral 
endowment. 

This 
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This,  it  will  be  faid,  was  the  religion  of  the 
vulgar)  but  the  fame  was  the  religion  which  the 
philofophers  conformed  to,  and  enjoined.  They 
even  laid  great  flrefs  upon  the  Uriel:  obfervance  of 
it,  and  made  it  a  matter  of  moral  obligation.  In 
deed,  their  own  real  fentiments  were  not  much 
more  favourable  to  virtue.  The  learned  Varro 
feems  to  value  himfelf,  as  having  deferved  well  of 
of  his  fellow  citizens,  becaufe  he  had  not  only- 
given  an  account  of  the  Gods  which  the  Romans 
ought  to  worfhip,  but  of  the  powers  and  offices  be 
longing  to  each  of  them,  that  the  people  might  not 
be  at  a  lofs  whom  to  addrefs  on  any  particular  oc- 
cafion.  Socrates,  the  Stoics,  and  the  beft  of  the 
philofophers  generally  fpeak  of  the  Gods,  in  the 
plural  number,  and  feklom  or  never  diflinguifh  any 
one  being  as  fupreme  with  refpecl  to  the  reft*. 
Plato,  indeed,  in  one  paffage  of  his  works,  fpeaks  of 
one  fupreme  God,  but  as  a  thing  that  was  not  fit  to 
be  communicated  to  the  vulgar,  and  in  general  he 
alfo  fpeaks  of  the  Gvds  in  the  plural  number.  Plu 
tarch,  who  lived  in  the  times  of  chriftianity,  ac 
knowledges,  indeed,  one  fupreme  being;  but  he  alfa 
admits  of  a  co-eternal  evil  principle. 

The  generality  of  the  philofophers  held  the 
whole  animated  fyftem  of  the  world,  or  at  leaft 
the  foul  of  it,  (of  which  every  feparate  intelligence 
•was  a  part)  to  be  God.  Balbus,  among  a  number 
of  excellent  things  in  proof  of  the  being  of  a  God, 
H  in 
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(in  that  celebrated  treatife  of  Cicero  ^concerning 
the  nature  of  the  Gods)  maintains  that  the  world  is 
an  animal,  and  has  intelligence,  that  it  is  reafon- 
able,  wife,  and  happy,  and  therefore  a  God.  The 
great  argument  of  the  Stoics  for  the  unity  of  God, 
is  that  there  is  but  one  world.  In  later  times 
fome  of  the  philofophers  endeavoured  to  turn  the 
popular  religion  into  allegory,  pretending  that 
Jupiter,  for  inftance,  meant  the  air,  and  Juno  the 
earth,  &c. 

Many  of  the  philofophers  denied  that  there  is  any 
providence  of  the  Gods  at  all.  Pliny,  the  great 
naturalifr,  reprefents  it  as  ridiculous  to  imagine 
that  the  God  who  is  fupreme  gives  any  attention  to 
the  affairs  of  men  ;  and  many  were  of  opinion  that 
the  Gods  attend  to  the  greater  events  of  the  world 
only.  Indeed,  it  was  the  object:  of  many  of  the 
feels  of  philofophy,  and  particularly  of  the  Epicu 
reans,  who  were  very  numerous  about  the  time  of 
Chrifr,  and  efpeciaHy  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life,  to 
exclude  the  interpofition  of  God  both  in  making 
and  governing  the  world. 

Of  what  advantage  can  fuch  a  religion  as  this, 
the  outlines  of  which  I  have  been  defcribing,  be 
fuppofed  to  have  been  to  the  intereft  of  virtue  and 
good  morals.  Indeed,  religion  and  morals  were  never 
confidered  by  the  heathens  as  having  any  proper 
Connection  at  all.  It  was  never  fuppofed  to  be  any 

part 
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part  of  the  bufinefs  of  a  prieft  to  teach  the  peo 
ple  virtue,  their  office  being  confined  to  the  due 
performance  of  religious  rites  and  ceremonies. 
When  the  Gods  were  fuppofed  to  be  offended,  and 
public  calamities  were  confidered  as  tokens  of  the 
divine  difpleafure,  they  never  had  recourfe  to  re 
pentance  and  reformation  as  a  means  of  averting 
their  anger ;  but  always  to  fome  more  exact 
or  more  expenfive  ceremony.  The  ufual  me 
thod  of  making  an  atonement  at  Rome,  was  a 
folemn  proceffton,  and  driving  a  nail  into  the 
temple  of  Jupiter.  Lord  Herbert  acknowledges, 
that  all  the  religion  of  the  Gentiles  was  funk  into 
mere  fuperftition. 

Every  thing  that  the  common  people  had  any  op 
portunity  of  hearing  or  feeing  belonging  to  re 
ligion,  among  the  Greeks  or  Romans,  inftead  of 
infpiring  good  fentiments,  and  leading  to  regu 
larity  of  conduct,  generally  tended  to  inflame  their 
paffions,  and  furnifhed  excufes  for  the  undue  grati 
fication  of  them.  Public  games  and  plays,  in 
which  the  flagitious  actions  of  the  Gods  were  re- 
prefented,  were  confidered  as  acts  of  religion,  en 
couraged  by  their  deities,  and  celebrated  in  honour 
of  them  ;  and  feveral  circumftances  lead  us  think 
that  they  had  a  very  immoral  tendency.  In  Te 
rence  we  find  a  young  man  encouraging  himfelf  in 
an  act  of  lewcinefs  by  the  example  of  Jupiter,  and 
the  Cretans  apologized  for  their  addicledaefs  to  the 
H  2  love 
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love  of  boys  by  the  example  of  the  fame  God  and 
Ganymede. 

Indeed,  it  was  hardly  poflible  to  attend  upon,  and 
efpecially  to  affift  in  the  fettivals  of  fome  of  the  hea 
then  Gods,  without  committing  actual  wickednefs, 
and  contracting  the  very  worft  of  habits.  Bacchus 
was  worfhipped  with  the  moft  indecent  revelling; 
and  drunkennefs,  and  the  greateft  philofophers 
never  remonftrated  againft  fuch  practices.  It  was 
a  faying  of  Plato,  that  to  drink  to  excefs  was  not 
allowable,  except  upon  the  feftival  of  that  God  who 
is  the  giver  of  wine.  The  licentioufnefs  of  fuch 
religious  rites  as  thefe  was  fo  notorious,  that  it 
was  not  thought  fafe  for  married  women  to  go  to 
the  feaft  of  Bacchus,  Ceres,  or  Cybele.  Hence  a 
faying  of  Ariftippus,  concerning  a  remarkably 
chafte  woman,  that  ihe  could  not  be  corrupted 
even  at  the  Bacchanals. 

In  the  Ludi  Florales  at  Rome,  the  chief  part  of  the 
folemnity  was  managed  by  a  fet  of  fhamelefs  profti- 
tutes,  who  ran  up  and  down  naked,  dancing  in  laf- 
civious  poftures,  and  this  cuftom  was  not  difcounte- 
nanced  but  encouraged  by  the  graveft  magiftrates. 
Strabo  relates,  that  there  was  at  Corinth  a  temple  of 
Venus,  fo  rich,  that  it  maintained  above  a  thoufand 
proftitutes,  dedicated  to  the  ferviceof  the  Goddefs. 
Herodotus,  and  the  moft  credible  hiftorians  afTure 
us,  that  by  a  law  of  the  Babylonians,  every  wo 
man,  a  native  of  the  country,  was  obliged  to  re 
ceive 
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ceive  the  embraces  of  the  firfl  Granger  that  offered 
himfelf  in  the  precintfs  of  fome  of  their  tem 
ples,  before  (lie  could  be  married.  There  were 
cuftoms  fimilar  to  this  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
eaft.  Even  fodomy  and  beftiality  were  openly 
pra&ifed  in  fome  of  their  temples,  and  the  figures 
of  the  parts  of  generation,  carved  in  wood,  were 
carried  about  in  many  of  their  procefilons,  and  had 
divine  honours  paid  to  them. 

The  mifchiefs  of  this  religion  were  not  con 
fined  to  the  encouragement  of  the  fofter  vices. 
It  even  authorifed  the  moft  horrible  cruelties,  fo  that 
the  religious  rites  of  the  heathens  were  {hocking  to 
humanity.  In  fome  of  the  feftivals  of  Bacchus,  the 
priefts  ufed  to  tear  arid  devour  the  entrails  of  goats, 
raw  and  reeking,  in  imitation  of  their  God.  The 
priefls  of  Cybele  caftrated  themfelves,  and  in  their 
proce/iion  made  the  moft  hideous  noifes  and 
howling,  cutting  themfelves  till  the  blood  gufhed 
out,  as  they  went  along.  The  priefls  of  Baal,  alfoj 
were  wont  to  cut  and  flafli  themfelves  in  the  fame 
manner*  At  Sparta  boys  were  often  whipped  in 
honour  of  Diana  till  they  died,  in  which  cafe  they 
were  honoured  with  a  public  and  fplendid  funeral  ; 
and,  in  fome  towns  of  Arcadia,  women  were  whip 
ped  with  the  fame  feverity. 

Human  facrifices  prevailed  all  over  the  heathen 
World,  and  in  no  country  were  they  more  common 
than  among  our  anceflors  the  ancient  Britons. 

H  3  On 
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On  fome  occafions  the  Britons  were  ufed  to  con- 
jftrucT:  krge  images  of  wicker  work,  which  they 
filled  with  living  men,  and  efpecialiy  prifoners 
taken  in  war ;  and,  fetting  fire  to  it,  they  put  to 
death  in  this  moft  cruel  manner,  all  the  unhappy 
wretches  it  contained.  In  other  refpe&s,  alfo,  the 
religion  of  the  Britons  was  no  better,  but  wcrfe, 
and  more  barbarous  than  that  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  The  whole  country  was  held  in  a  ftatc 
of  the  moft  flavifh  fubje&ion  to  their  priefts,  the 
Druids,  who  had  a  power  of  excluding  perfons 
from  the  privilege  of  attending  their  facred  rites; 
after  which  excommunication,  the  perfon  who  had 
incurred  it  was  cut  off  from  all  human  intercourfe^ 
and  every  advantage  of  civil  fociety.  The  exer- 
cife  of  this  horrid  religion  was,  by  Auguftus, 
prohibited  in  Gaul,  under  pain  of  death.  The 
Britons  were  not  at  that  time  fubject  to  the 
jRomans. 

Both  the  Peruvians  and  the  Mexicans  ufed  hu 
man  victim  s,  and  the  latter  are  faid  to  have  fa- 
crificed,  at  one  particular  time  only,  five  thoufand 
prifoners  of  war. 

Human  facrifices  were  even  ufed  in  the  Roman 
empire,  as  Porphyry,  a  heathen  writer,  informs  us, 
till  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Adrian,  who  ordered 
them  in  moft  places  to  be  aboliftied,  but  this  was 
after  the  promulgation  of  chriPdanity.  The  fame 
writer  fays,  that  in  his  own  times,  and  in  the  city  of 

Rome 
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Rome  itfelf,  it  was  the  cuftom  to  facrifice  a  man  at 
the  fealt  of  Jupiter  Latiaris;  and  La&antius,  a 
chriftian  writer  fays,  that  the  fame  thing  was  done 
in  his  time. 

Thefe  human  facrifices  were  thought  to  be  of  all 
others,  the  moft  acceptable  offerings  to  their  Gods, 
being  the  ftrongeft  proof  they  could  give  of  their 
devotednefs  to  them;  and  fo  far  were  public  cala 
mities  from  leading  them  to  renounce  this  horrid 
cuftom,  that  they  were  always  a  means  of  confirm 
ing  them  in  it.  It  had  grown  into  a  cuftom  at 
Carthage  to  facrifice  no\.  freemen-,  as  they  had  done 
originally,  but  only  JIaves,  or  prifoners  taken  in 
war,  at  the  feaft  of  Saturn  ;  but  after  a  war  in 
which  they  were  great  fufferers,  they  concluded 
that  their  lofles  were  owing  to  the  difpleafure  of 
the  Gods,  on  account  of  their  ignoble  offerings, 
and  immediately  they  facrificed  three  hundred  youth* 
of  the  beft  families  in  Carthage. 

Among  other  deteftable  methods  of  divination, 
one  was  the  murder  of  infants,  and  others,  who 
were  facrificed  on  purpofe,  that  by  raking  into 
their  entrails,  they  might  gain  an  infight  into  futu 
rity,  as  appears  from  the  teftimony  of  Herodotus, 
Cicero,  Lucan,  Juvenal,  Tacitus,  Philoftratusr 
Porphyry  and  many  other  learned  Pagans,  as  well 
as  from  the  intimations  of  thefacred  writers. 

When  the  blood  of  young  children  was  made  ufe 

of,  it  was  not  deemed  fufficient  in  fome  cafes  merely 

H  4  to 
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to  put  them  to  death,  for  it  was  imagined  to  fc« 
necefTary  for  their  purpofe  that  their  death  Qiould 
be  lingering  and  painful. 

The  Cimbri  ripped  open  the  bowels  of  human 
vi&ims,  and  from  them  formed  a  judgment  con- 
cering  future  events,  and  the  Ccltse  divined  by 
the  agonies  and  convulfions  of  men  offered  in 
facrifice,  and  from  the  effufion  of  their  blood. 

All  heathen  nations,  when  they  wanted  to  pry 
into  futurity,  or  to  engage  the  afliftance  of  their 
Gods  in  any  enterprize,  at  the  beft,  had  recourfe 
to  the  raoft  abfurd  methods  of  learning  their  will  ; 
as  by  obferving  the  appearance  of  the  entrails  of 
beafts  offered  in  facrifice,  the  flight  of  birds,  or  the 
ravings  of  men  and  women,  who  had  the  art  of 
throwing  themfelves  into  convulfions,  and  pre 
tending  to  be  infpired.  The  folemn  aufpices  of  the 
Romans  confided  in  abferving  the  manner  in  which 
chickens  pecked  their  food,  and  to  this  every  Ro 
man  general  was  obliged  to  give  the  clofeft  atten 
tion  every  morning.  A  thoufand  things  of  this 
nature  might  be  enumerated,  every  heathen  nation 
abounding  with  them  ;  and  there  are  many  remains 
of  them  in  all  countries  of  the  world,  the  nations 
of  chriftendom,  and  this  country,  by  no  means 
excepted.  All  thefe  methods  of  confulting  the 
Gods  could  rife  from  nothing  but  the  loweft,  and 
the  moft  abfurd  notions  of  the  divine  power  and 
providence. 

It 
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It  will  be  faid  that  philofophy  mult  certainly 
have  been  fome  check  upon  thefe  enormities;  but, 
ftrange  as  it  may  feem,  this  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  the  cafe.  Human  facrifkes,  indeed,  became 
lefs  frequent,  and  were,  in  a  manner,  abolifhed 
both  in  Greece  and  Rome;  but  this  does  not  feem 
to  have  been  owing  to  the  philofophy,  but  to  the 
greater  humanity  of  later  times.  The  philofophers 
were  fo  far  from  attempting  the  reformation  of  any 
religious  rite,  however  abominable,  that  they  are 
known  to  have  encouraged  the  mod  abfurd  of 
all  their  fuperftitions,  and  to  have  connived  at  leaft, 
at  the  mod  fcandalous  of  them.  Socrates,  and  their 
beft  moralifts,  ftrongly  recommend  even  the  divi-» 
nations,  and  oracles  of  their  times ;  and  when 
Ariftotle  exprefTes  his  disapprobation  of  obfcene 
piclures,  he  excepts  thofe  of  the  Gods,  which 
religion  had  fandlified. 

If  we  confider  the  real  fentiments  of  the  philo 
fophers,  abftra&ed  from  any  relation  to  the  people, 
or  connection  with  civil  government,  they  will  be 
found  by  no  means  to  furnifh  a  fuificienc  foundation 
fora  fpirit  ofjuftand  ufeful  devotion,  confiding  of 
the  fentiments  of  reverence  and  love  to  God,  con 
fidence  in  his  providence,  and  a  regard  to  virtue 
from  his  authority.  Tnofe  who  arc  thought  to 
have  had  the  moft  fublime  notions  concerning 
the  deity,  after  the  times  of  chriftiamty,  feem  to 
have  been  againft  all'-^xteinal  worfhip  of  the  fu- 
H  5  preme 
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preme  God.  Cicero,  in  all  his  treatife  concerning 
human  duty,  never  draws  any  argument  to  enforce 
the  practice  of  it  from  the  authority,  or  command  of 
God.  Maximus  Tyrius  has  a  whole  diflertation 
to  prove  that  we  ought  not  to  pray  at  all,  and  Se 
neca  reprefents  it  as  altogether  needlefs  to  apply  to 
God  by  prayer.  Make  tbyfelf  happy,  fays  he.  But 
the  language  of  the  Stoics  was  not  uniform,  or  con 
fident,  on  this,  or  on  feveral  other  fubjecls.  Not* 
withstanding  they  fpeak  much  of  God,  or  the  Gods, 
they  never  mention  repentance,  and  confeffion  of 
iln,  as  any  part  of  our  duty. 

If  the  heathen  philofophers  had  been  imprefied 
with  a  proper  reverence  for  God,  they  could  never 
have  indulged  themfelves  in  the  indecent  practice  of 
common  fuuearlng^  which  they  feem  to  have  done 
without  the  leaft  reftraint.  The  dialogues  of  Pla 
to,  in  which  Socrates  is  always  a  fpeaker,  are  full 
of  oaths  j  and  fo  are  the  works  of  Marcus  An 
toninus. 

It  will  be  faid  that  fuch  a  religion,  and  fuch 
philofophy,  v/ere  the  produce  of  an  early  age; 
and  that  it  may  be  prefumed  that,  in  time,  men 
would  have  formed  jufter  notions  of  the  attri 
butes  and  moral  government  of  God,  have  attained 
to  a  practical  and  fteady  dependence  upon  him,  and 
have  exprefled  their  devotional  fentiments  by  pro 
per  a&s  of  homage.  But  we  fhall  be  obliged  to 
give  up  this  flattering  idea>  when  we  confider  what 

has 
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has  been  advanced  upon  thefe  fubjedts  by  philofo- 
phers  of  a  more  enlightened  age,  who  have  aban 
doned  revelation,  and  have  pretended,  at  leaft,  to 
be  guided  by  nature  only. 

Mr,  Hobbes  fays,  that  whatever  is  incorporeal 
is  nothing  at  all,  and  he  makes  religion  a  bufmefs 
of  the  ftate  only.  Mr.  Hume  fubverts  the  very 
foundation  of  all  our  reafoning  from  effects  to 
caufes,  fo  that  from  what  we  fee  round  us,  we  can 
not  with  certainty  infer  an  intelligent  author.  Mr. 
Blount,  the  author  of  a  celebrated  treatife  called 
The  oracles  of  reafon^  reprefents  the  opinion  of  the 
origin  of  good  and  evil  from  two  different  eternal 
principles,  the  one  good  and  the  other  evil,  as  not 
unreafonable  ;  and  he  makes  objections  to  the  duty 
of  prayer.  Mr.  Chubb  exprefsly  denies  the  doc 
trine  of  a  particular  providence,  and  not  only 
fpeaks  of  the  impropriety  of  praying  to  God,  but 
even  fuggefts  a  fufpicion  that  it  may  be  difpleafing 
to  the  divine  being. 

Bolingbroke,  who  has  been  much  extolled  as  a 
writer  and  philofopher,  blames  even  the  Pagan 
theifts  for  flattering  human  nature,  when  they 
taught  that  a  good  man  imitates  God.  He  will 
admit  of  no  proof  that  God  is  a  lover  of  mankind, 
and  made  man  to  be  happy.  Pie  altogether  re 
jects  the  fcripture  doctrine  of  a  particular  pro 
vidence,  and  the  notion  that  God  is  attentive  to 
the  prayers  and  wants  of  men.  He  acknowledges 
H  6  that 
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that  God  is  a  being  of  almighty  power,  and  in 
finite  wifdom;  but  he  fays,  that  we  muft  not  pre 
tend  to  afcribe  to  him  any  moral  attributes,  as 
holinefs,  juftice,  or  goodnefs.  He  fays  that  he 
neither  has  thefe  qualities,  nor  any  thing  equiva 
lent  to  them. 


SECTION    III, 

Of  the  moral  fentiments  of  the  Heathens. 

HAVING  taken  a  view  of  the  flate  of  theology 
in  the  Gentile  woild,  I  {hall  proceed  to  con* 
fider  fome  of  their  general  maxims  relating  to  mo- 
rah)  and  efpecially  fuch  as  were  patronized  by  the 
philofophers ;  and  we  cannot  but  be  fenfible  that 
they  were  by  no  means  favourable  to  viYtue,,  taken 
iii  its  juft  extent.  At  the  clofe  of  this  I  fhall  alfo 
fhew  how  modern  unbelievers  have  relapfed  into 
the  fame  loofe  kind  of  morality. 

&1any  of  the  ph  lo "ophers  maintained  that  there 
is  nothing  juft  or  unjuit  by  nature,  but  only  by 
pofitive  law  and  cuftom.  This  was  the  opinion  of 
Theodoruv  Archeiaus,  and  Anftippus,  of  the 
Alexandrian  fchool,  which  prevailed  the  moft  a 
little  before  the  time  of  Chrift.  All  the  earlier 
philofophers  allowed  too  much  to  the  obligation  of 
poiitive  law.  £ven  Socjates  himfelf  repreients  it 

as 
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as  efiential  to  the  character  of  a  good  man  to 
obey,  without  referve,  the  laws  of  his  country. 
On  the  other  hand,  Epicurus  taught  that  a  man 
is  to  do  every  thing  for  his  own  fake,  his  own  hap- 
pinefs  being  the  great  rule  of  life. 

The  moft  diftinguifhed  fyftems  of  morals  among 
the  Greeks  was  that  of  the  Stoics,  and  it  is  gene 
rally  efteemed  to  have  been  peculiarly  favourable  to 
virtue.  It  carries,  indeed,  an  air  of  greatnefs  and 
fublimity  in  it ;  but  when  examined  will  be  found 
to  be  no  friend  to  the  humane  and  pkafing  virtues. 
It  was  the  great  maxim  of  the  Stoics  that  the  foul 
of  man,  being  of  the  fame  nature  with  God,  is 
felf  fufficient  for  virtue  and  happinefs,  infomuch 
that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  Gods  themfelves 
to  make  a  good  man  unhappy.  Nay,  fo  arrogant 
ly  did  fome  of  them  talk,  that  tney  reprefented 
men  as  fuperior  to  the  Gods,  faying  that  thefe  arc 
wife  by  the  neceffity  of  their  nature,  but  men  by 
choice.  Such  notions  as  thefe  could  not  but  lay  a 
foundation  for  a  very  dangerous  and  infufferable 
pride. 

To  fupport  this  ftrange  hypothecs,  with  re- 
fpec~T.  to  a  world  in  which  the  wifeft  and  heft  of 
men  are  fubjecT:  to  pain  and  death,  they  were 
obliged  to  maintain,  and  they  did  it  refolutely, 
that  pain  is  no  evil,  and  that  length  of  time  makes 
no  addition  to  happinefs.  To  promote  an  infenfi- 
bility  to  pain,  they  maintained  that  men  muft 

fup- 
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fupprefs  all  paflions,  whether  they  be  of  the  na 
ture  of  love  or  hatred.  They  would  not  allow  of 
anger,  even  at  vice  or  injuftice;  and  to  make  it 
the  eafier  for  perfons  to  flifle  their  refentment  on 
thefe  occafions,  they  frequently  reprefented  all 
crimes  as  involuntary,  and  consequently  fuch 
things  as  no  perfon  could  have  any  reafon  to  be 
furprized  or  offended  at,  efpecially  fmce  nobody 
could  be  a  fufferer  but  the  injurious  perfon  him- 
feJf.  For  it  was  the  great  maxim  of  Epi&etus, 
that  it  is  naturally  impoffible  for  one  man  to  be  In 
fault,  and  another  to  be  the  fufferer.  It  is  cer 
tainly  very  hard  to  conceive  what  real  virtue  fuch 
maxims  as  thefe  could  produce;  and  we  fhall  fee 
their  mifchievous  tendency  in  feveral  refpech 
hereafter. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  point  out  feveral  general 
maxims  relating  to  morals,  among  modern  unbe 
lievers,  which  bear  as  unfriendly  an  afpecl:  upon 
human  virtue,  if  the  idea  that  was  given  of  it  in 
the  firft  part  of  thefe  Inftitutes  be  juft.  Mr.  Hume, 
the  moft  acute  of  all  modern  unbelievers,  con 
founds  natural  and  moral  qualities;  reprefenting 
virtue  to  confift  of  any  agreeable  difpofition  or  ac- 
complifhment,  without  diftin&ion.  Among  the 
virtues,  he  particularly  mentions  wit,  ingenuity, 
eloquence,  quicknefs  of  conception,  facility  of 
expreilion,  delicacy  of  tafte,  politenefs,  cleanlinefs, 
and  even  force  of  body.  On  the  other  hand  he  ex 
cludes 
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eludes  from  the  rank  of  virtues  bwnility  and  jdf 
denial^  faying  that  they  are  rejected  by  men  of 
fenfe,  becaufe  they  ferve  no  manner  of  purpofe. 

Spinoza  alfo  fpeaks  of  repentance  as  a  mean,  un- 
reafonable,  and  defpicable  thing.  Agreeably  to 
thefe  maxims,  Mr.  Hume  fpeaks  of  a  certain  de 
gree  of  pride  andfe/f 'valuation,  the  want  of  which 
is  a  vice,  and  the  oppofite  to  which  is  meannefs. 
It  is  poffible,  indeed,  to  explain  thefe  terms  fo  as 
to  vindicate  Mr.  Hume's  afiertions;  but  if  we  col 
lect  his  meaning  from  all  that  he  has  faid  upon  the 
fubject,  it  is  impoflible  not  to  conceive  that  he  in 
tends  to  ftigmatife  as  a  vice,  that  which  is  recom 
mended  in  the  gofpel  as  an  amiable  virtue,  as  pe 
culiarly  pleafmg  in  the  fight  of  God,  and  what 
even  right  reafon  approves. 

Mr.  Chubb  confines  the  whole  bufmefs  of  cri 
minality  to  acts  which  affect  the  community.  He 
fpeaks  of  it  as  unworthy  of  God  to  refent  any 
blafphemies  againft  hirnfelf,  and  he  treats  with 
nearly  the  fame  indifference  all  injuries  to  private 
perfons  only.  Bolingbroke  alfo  fays,  that  all  the 
fanctions  of  the  law  of  nature  affect  men  col 
lectively  confidered,  and  not  as  individuals.  So 
low  an  opinion  had  Mr.  Chubb  of  the  excellent 
and  truly  rational  morals  of  our  Saviour,  that  he 
fcruples  not  to  aflert,  that  all  the  alteration  he 
made  in  Judaifrn  was  for  the  worfe,  that  thofe  per- 
.cepts  by  which  chriftianity  is  peculiarly  diitin- 

guifhed. 
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guiflied,  are  lefs  perfect  than  thofe  which  prevail 
ed  before,  and  that  they  are  inconfiftent  with  the 
welfare  and  happinefs  of  mankind. 

The  obligation  of  fmcenty  and  integrity  feems  to 
have  been  very  weak  in  the  minds  of  feveral  unbe 
lievers.  Hobbes  advanced  that  that  idolatry  to 
which  a  man  is  compelled  by  the  terrors  of  death, 
is  not  idolatry.  Others  have  adopted  the  fame 
maxim,  and  have  even  ridiculed  chriftians  for  dy 
ing  martyrs  to  the  truth. 

The  apologies  that  were  made  for  vice  by  the 
Stoics,  have  likewife  been  adopted  by  unbelievers 
of  modern  times.  Lord  Herbert  fays,  that  thofe 
perfons  are  not  lightly  to  be  condemned  who  are 
carried  to  fin  by  their  bodily  conftitution;  and  he 
particularly  inftances  in  luft  and  anger.  Such 
perfons  he  reprefents  as  no  more  to  be  blamed  than 
a  dropfical  perfon  for  his  immoderate  thirft,  or  a 
lethargical  perfon  for  his  lazinefs  and  inactivity. 
He  alfo  apologizes  for  many  vices,  as  not  being 
committed  out  of  enmity  to  God,  but  with  a  view 
to  men's  own  particular  advantage  or  pleafure, 
being  chofen  by  them  under  the  appearance  of 
fome  good.  He  might  not  attend  to  it,  but  cer 
tainly  there  is  no  crime,  for  which  this  maxim 
will  not  furnifh  an  apology. 

The  moft  obvious  of  all  virtues,  and  thofe  of 
the  moft  acknowledged  obligation,  are  the  facial 
ones.  When  any  of  the  facial  duties  are  neglect- 

cd, 
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ed,  Tome  ^f  our  fellow -creatures  are  injured,  and 
cannot  forbear  complaining,  or  feeking  fome  me 
thod  of  redrefs.  Indeed,  without  a  tolerable  ob- 
fervance  of  focial  duties,  fociety  could  not  fubfift. 
Public  wrongs  are  always  things  of  great  notoriety, 
fo  that  mankind  cannot  but  attend  to  them,  and 
be  convinced  of  their  malignant  and  deftru&ive 
nature.  Among  all  nations,  therefore,  we  find  a 
pretty  juft  notion  of  the  diftinction  between  right 
and  wrong;  and  the  duties  of  fociety  have  always 
been  the  moft  generally  pra&ifed.  But  even  this 
branch  of  the  fyftem  of  morals  was  exceedingly 
imperfect  among  trie  Greeks  and  Romans,  and 
was  by  no  means  favourable  to  the  fentiments  of  a 
refined,  generous,  and  extenfive  humanity,  which 
confiders  all  mankind  as  brethren,  the  common 
offspring  of  one  great  and  good  parent,  and  admo- 
niihes  us  to  do  to  others  as  we  would  that  they 
{hould  do  to  us. 

The  Greeks,  in  general,,  do  not  appear  to  have 
had  any  higher  object  than  the  good  of  their  re- 
fpeclive  ftates,  or  at  moft  that  of  the  community 
of  Greeks*  Even  Socrates,  when  he  direds  his. 
hearers  to  confider  all  Greeks  as  brethren,  fpeaks 
of  the  Barbarians  (by  whom  were  meant  all  other 
nations)  as  their  natural  enemies ;  and  he  pre- 
fcribes  fuch  rules  of  conduct  with  refpe6t  to  them, 
as  are  not  reconcileable  to  the  common  rules  of 
humanity.  It  is  well  known  to  have  been  a  maxim 

at 
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at  Sparta,  that  probity  and  every  thing  elfe  is  to 
be  facrificed  to  the  good  of  the  ftate.  Thefe  Spar 
tans,  having  conquered  a  neighbouring  nation, 
the  Helots,  kept  them  for  feveral  hundred  years  in 
a  ftate  of  the  moft  abject  flavery ;  and  left  they 
fhould  grow  too  numerous,  they  frequently  but 
chered  them  in  cold  blood ;  and  their  youths  were 
not  only  connived  at,  but  applauded  when  they 
killed  them  by  furprife,  to  enure  them  to  the 
bloody  and  deceitful  bufmefs  of  war.  For  with 
them  a  vi&ory  gained  by  artifice  was  reckoned  to 
be  of  double  value. 

In  moft  of  the  heathen  ftates  we  find  cuftomS 
utterly  irreccmcileable  with  humanity  and  virtue, 
particularly  that  of  expofing  fickly  children  to  be 
devoured  by  wild  beafts.  In  Sparta  every  child 
was  examined  by  public  infpectors,  who  deter 
mined  whether  it  fhould  be  brought  up  or  expofed, 
and  for  this  they  are  commended  by  Plutarch. 
Plato,  in  his  book  of  laws,  orders,  that  when  per- 
fons  are  paft  the  age  of  having  ftrong  children, 
they  fhould  ufe  means  to  prevent  their  being  born 
alive,  or  kill  them  after  they  were  born.  Arifto- 
tle  alfo  fays,  that  there  fhould  be  laws  to  prevent 
the  education  of  v/eak  children.  In  feveral  antient 
heathen  nations,  the  aged  and  infirm  w  re  expofed. 
Among  the  Perfians  this  was  done  without  any 
fcruple. 

At 
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At  Rome  it  was  the  general  cuftom  to  leave 
their  old  and  Tick  flaves  to  perifh  on  a  certain 
ifland  in  the  Tiber;  and  the  favourite  entertain 
ment  of  the  Roman  people,  for  many  ages,  was 
the  barbarous  exhibition  of  gladiators,  fame  of 
whom  fought  with  each  other,  arid  fome  with  wild 
beads.  In  this  manner  many  hundreds  of  flaves, 
carefully  trained  up  for  the  purpofe,  have  been  fa- 
crificed  at  one  time.  This  was  one  of  the  horrid 
cufloms  which  owed  its  abolition  to  the  mild  fpirit 
of  chriftianity. 

One  would  have  thought  that  companion  for  the 
diftrefied  had  been  fo  deeply  rooted  in  the  human 
heart,  and  had  fo  much  the  fanction  of  natural 
conscience,  that  it  could  not  have  been  in  the  power 
of  philofophy  to  exclude  it'  from  a  fyftem  of  mo 
rals ;  and  yet  thofe  great  moralifb  the  Stoics,  ab- 
folutely  profcribed  it.  Their  wife  man  mufl  have 
no  pafiions,  and  confequently  no  fympathy.  Epic- 
tetus,  indeed,  allows  a  philofopher  to  condole 
with  his  common  friends  in  words,  if  that  will  af 
ford  them  any  relief;  but  he  bids  him  be  very 
careful  that,  in  reality,  he  feels  nothing  all  the 
time. 

Some  of  the  philofophers  recommend  the  for- 
givenefs  of  injuries,  but  others  praife  a  fpirit  of 
revenge^  particularly  Democritus ;  and  when  Plato 
introduces  Socrates  as  recommending  forgivenefs, 

he 
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he  fpeaks  of  it  as  contrary  to  the  fentiments  of  the 
generality  of  the  philofophers. 

The  obligation  of  truth  feems  to  be  equal,  if 
not  fuperior  to  that  of  humanity  and  companion, 
on  account  of  its  obvious  importance  to  fociety, 
and  yet  the  maxims  of  fome  of  the  philofophers 
tended  to  undermine  it.  The  Stoics  thought  that 
lying  was  lawful  if  it  was  profitable,  and  Plato 
fays,  that  man  may  tell  a  lie  who  knows  how  to 
do  it  at  a  proper  time. 

Having  found  the  Greek  philofophers  fuch  loofe 
moralifts  with  refpecT:  to  the  focial  virtues  above* 
mentioned,  we  cannot  expect  from  them  any  great 
ftriclnefs  with  refpecT:  to  the  commerce  of  the  fexes. 
None  of  the  philofophers  ever  reprefented  fimple 
fornication,  efpecially  on  the1  part  of  the  man,  as 
any  vice  at  all,  though  its  tendency  is  fo  perni 
cious  to  fociety,  and  the  practice  of  it  fo  much 
depraves  the  heart.  Cato  commended  a  young 
man  for  frequenting  the  public  ftews,  and  Cicero 
exprefsly  fpeaks  of  fornication  as  a  thing  that  was 
never  found  fault  with. 

Many  of  the  cujioms  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
and  efpecially  their  religious  cuftoms  promoted  a 
difpofition  to  lewdnefs.  Some  of  thefe  have  been 
already  mentioned.  At  Sparta,  young  women  ap 
peared  naked  in  the  public  exercifes,  and  when 
married  women  had  no  children,  their  hufbands 
were  encouraged  to  lend  them  to  other  men,  a 

cuftom 
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cullom  which  Plutarch  vindicates.  This  was  alfo 
agreeable  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics;  and  it  is 
well  known  that  that  rigid  Stoic,  Cato  of  Utica, 
lent  his  wife  to  his  friend  Hortenfius.  Plato,  in 
his  book  of  Laws,  recommends  a  community  of 
women,  and  he  advifes  that  foldiers  be  not  re- 
ftrained  with  refpect  to  any  kind  of  fenfual  indul 
gence,  even  the  mod  unnatural  fpecies  of  it,  when 
they  are  upon  an  expedition. 

Inceftuous  marriages  were  common  in  fome 
Gentile  nations,  efpecially  Egypt  and  Perfia  -9  but 
they  were  condemned  in  Greece  and  Rome. 

Let  us  now  fee  what  maxims  relating  to  the  mu 
tual  intercourfe  of  mankind  have  been  adopted  by 
the  more  celebrated  of  our  modern  unbelievers. 
Bayle  fays,  that  the  prohibition  of  revenge  is  con 
trary  to  the  law  of  reafon  and  nature,  and  Tindal 
makes  the  doctrine  of  the  forgivenefs  of  injuries  an 
objection  to  chriftianity.  This  writer  alfo  fpeaks 
very  {lightly  of  the  obligation  of  truth. 

Unbelievers  in  general  make  very  light  of  the 
obligation  of  -cbaflity^  efpecially  Tindal  and  Bo- 
lingbroke.  This  laft  mentioned  writer  does  not 
admit  that  adultery  (which,  in  ancient  heathen 
ftates,  was  generally  punifhed  with  death)  is  a  vio 
lation  of  the  law  of  nature,  and  he  fays  that  poly 
gamy  is  founded  on  the  law  of  nature.  Incejl  he 
admits  to  be  unnatural,  but  only  in  the  higheft 
degrees,  as  between  fathers  and  daughters,  fons 

and 
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and  mothers;  but  concerning  this  he  does  not  pre 
tend  to  be  very  pofitive. 

If  men  do  not  feel  and  acknowledge  the  obliga 
tion  of  focial  virtue,  it  cannot  be  expecled  that 
they  fhould  think  themfelves  under  any  reftraint 
where  the  rights  of  others  have  no  place.  When 
the  authority  of  God,  and  of  the  magiftrate,  arc 
both  out  of  the  queflion,  the  reafons  for  purity  and 
decency  cf  conduct ^  derived  from  nature  only,  cannot 
be  fuppofed  to  weigh  much  againft  the  bias  of  in 
clination.  To  provide  for  a  man's  happinefs  in 
this  life  was  the  great  object  of  all  the  philofophers 
of  antiquity;  and  though  fome  of  them  coniider- 
ed  happinefs  as  confiding  in  virtue  only,  and 
others  in  tranquillity  of  mind  as  well  as  of  body, 
Ariftippus,  and  the  Alexandrian  fchool,  which  was 
one  of  the  laft  that  was  formed,  made  corporeal 
pleajure  only  to  be  the  ultimate  end  of  man. 

The  Stoics  allowed  of  very  great  indulgence  of 
the  fenfes,  and  were  generally  great  di  inkers.  Cato 
of  Utica  was  remarkably  addidled  to  this  vice,  fo 
was  Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  feel:,  and  Chryfip- 
pus  died  in  confequence  of  drinking  to  excefs  at  a 
facrifice. 

The  maxims  of  the  heathen  philofophers  with 
refpecl:  to  the  commerce  of  the  fexes  have  been 
already  mentioned,  and  their  practice  with  refpecl: 
to  thofe  vices  which  are  juftly  (tiled  unnatural was 
not  lefs  exceptionable;  and  though  it  is  hardly 
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credible,  yet  thefe  vices  alfo  had  too  much  of  the 
fanclion  of  fome  legiflators  and  philofopbers,  and 
were  countenanced  by  the  example  of  many  of 
them.  Xenophori  informs  us  that  fodomy  was  en 
couraged  by  the  public  laws  of  feveral  of  the  ftates 
of  Greece.  It  was  more  efpecially  fo  among  the 
Cretans,  in  order  to  prevent  their  having  too  many 
children.  Solon,  one  of  the  feven  wife  men  of 
Greece,  and  the  celebrated  lawgiver  of  Athens, 
forbad  this  practice  to  flaves,  which  necefTarily 
conveys  the  idea  of  his  thinking  it  fit  for  free  men 
only.  According  to  Cicero,  the  Greek  philofo- 
phers  not  only  generally  practifed,  but  even  gloried 
in  this  vice;  and  Plutarch  informs  us,  that  many 
parents  would  not  fuffer  their  children  to  keep  the 
company  of  thole  philofophers,  who  pretended  to 
be  fond  of  them.  Diogenes  was  remarkable  for 
indulging  himielf  in  the  moft  abominable  practices 
openly,  and  without  any  fenfe  of  fhame,  affecting, 
according  to  the  maxim  of  the  Cynics,  to  live  ac 
cording  to  nature.  Thefe  unnatural  vices  were 
increafed  in  a  moft  afton idling  manner  about  the 
time  of  the  promulgation  of  chriftianity.  Seneca 
fays,  that  in  his  time  they  were  pracYifed  openly, 
and  without  (name  at  Rome. 

When  pleafure  was  confidered  as  the  great  end 
of  living,  and  when  the  authority  of  God  and  of 
confcience  was  difclaimed,  it  cannot  be  wondered 
that  whenever  this  end  of  life  was  defpaired  of, 

life 
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life  itfelf  fliould  be  sbandoned.  We  therefore  na 
turally  expert  that  felf-murder  fliould  be  recom 
mended  by  the  Epicureans,  and  other  philofophers, 
\vhofe  principles  were  fimilar  to  theirs,  when  life 
fliould  become  a  burthen  5  and  in  this  we  are  not 
difappointed.  But  it  was  chiefly  recommended 
and  practifed  by  the  Stoics,  who  pretended  to  re 
nounce  pleafure,  as  an  acl:  of  heroifm  and  magna- 
niraity.  The  ufual  faying  of  their  graveft  philo- 
fophers  on  this  fubjecl  was,  If  the  houfe  be  fmoaky^ 
the  door  is  openy  and  you  may  walk  out  j  and  hiftory 
informs  us,  that  many  of  the  moil  eminent  Stoics 
died  by  their  own  hands,  efpecially  the  famous 
jCato  of  Utica,  and  Zeno,  the  founder  of  the 
Stoics,  who  killed  himfelf  when  he  was  very  old, 
after  breaking  a  finger  which  proved  to  be  very 
painful  to  him. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  thefe  philofophers  talked  in 
a  different  ftrain,  and  advifed  perfons  not  to  aban 
don  life,  till  God,  who  placed  them  in  it,  fliould 
give  the  fignal ;  but,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  a  per 
fect  confiftency  in  any  of  the  fyftems  of  the  philo 
fophers.  They  were  perpetually  charging  one 
another,  and  indeed  very  juftly,  with  inconfiflen- 
cies,  and  many  other  abfurdities.  Whatever  the 
philofophers  might  think,  or  practice,  in  this  re- 
fpecl;,  the  legiflators  of  antiquity  did  not  adopt  the 
fame  maxims.  For,  in  feveral  ancient  ftates,  we 

find 
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find  felf-murder  branded  by  an  ignominious  treat 
ment  of  the  body,  and  other  penalties. 

If  we  look  into  the  writings  of  many  of  the  mo 
dern  unbelievers,  we  fhall  find  them  as  little  re- 
ftrained  in  their  pleafures  while  they  live,  and  as 
little  fcrupulous  with  refpeft  to  abandoning  life 
when  it  becomes  difagreeable  to  them.  Helvetius, 
in  his  celebrated  treatife,  De  1'Ejpnt,  reprcfents 
the  love  of  pleafure  as  the  voice  of  God;  and  lefl 
we  fhould  miftake  his  idea  of  pleafure,  he  fays, 
that  it  is  of  two  kinds  only ;  confifting  either  in 
the  gratification  of  the  fenfes,  or  in  procuring  the 
means  of  gratifying  them.  He  alfo  fays,  that  it 
is  not  agreeable  to  good  policy  to  reprefent  gallan 
try  (under  which  term  he  includes  commerce  with 
married  women)  as  a  vice  in  a  moral  fenfe.  In 
deed  the  defign  of  his  whole  treatife  is  to  fhew  that 
happinefs  confifts  in  fenfual  pleafure,  and  wifdom 
in  purfuing  it. 

Modern  unbelievers  are  almoft  univerfally  ad 
vocates  for  felf-murder^  and  Mr.  Blount,  who 
wrote  the  Oracles  of  reafon^  both  recommended  it, 
and  praclifed  it  upon  himfelf.  The  fame  has  been 
the  end  of  many  other  unbelievers. 

Such  having  been  the  ftate  of  the  heathen  world, 
we  fhall  fee  the  propriety  of  thofe  defcriptions  of 
it  which  we  find  in  feveral  parts  of  the  New  Tefta- 
rrtent,  and  which  are  fufpected  by  many  perfons, 
who  have  not  a  fufEcient  knowledge  of  antient 
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times,  to  be  hyperbolical  and  exaggerated,  For 
though  every  corruption  of  genuine  chriftianity  has 
tended,  as  will  be  (hewn  in  its  proper  place,  to 
debafe  the  fpirit  of  it,  and  to  defeat  the  great  pur- 
pofe  of  it,  in  reforming  the  world,  and  promoting 
purity  of  morals;  the  corruption  was  never  fo 
great,  not  even  in  the  darkeft  ages  of  popery,  but 
that  the  belief  of  it  was  more  favourable  to  virtue 
than  the  belief  of  the  prevailing  doctrines  of  the 
heathens  at  the  time  of  the  promulgation  of  chrif- 
tianity.  We  often  complain,  and  very  juftly,  of 
the  corruption  of  the  times  :  and  fuch  complaints 
were  never  more  particularly  loud  than  in  the  pe 
riod  preceding  the  reformation  ;  but  the  corrup 
tion  was  ftill  fhort  cf  that  which  (as  we  learn  from 
the  heathen  writers  themfelves)  generally  prevail 
ed  in  the  heathen  world. 

Peter,  fpeaking  of  the  Gentiles,  fays  that  they 
walked  in  lafcivioufnefs^  lujls^  excefs  of  wine^  revelling*, 
Lanquetings,  and  abominable  idolatries.  And  theapoftle 
Paul  fays,  that  being  alienated  from  the  life  of  God, 
through  the  ignorance  that  was  in  them^  becaufe  of  the 
blindnefi  of  their  hearts,  they  gave  themfelves  up  to  laf— 
civioufnefs,  to  commit  all  iniquity  with  greedinefs. 
There  are  alfo  many  other  paiibges  in  the  writings 
of  Paul,  which  reprefent  the  ftate  of  the  heathen 
world  as  exceedingly  corrupt  indeed;  and  it  was 
far  from  being  in  the  way  of  being  mended  by  the 
philofuphy  of  thofe  times. 

SEC- 
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SECTION    IV. 

Of  the   doftrlne    of  a   future   ftate  among  the 
Heathens. 

WE  fhall  the  lefs  wonder  at  the  imperfect  ftate 
of  morals,  both  with  refpecl:  to  theory  and 
practice,  in  the  heathen  world,  when  we  confider 
that  they  were  deftitute  of  thofe  great  fanftions  of 
virtue,  which  are  derived  from  the  confideration  of 
the  authority  and  moral  government  of  God,  efpe- 
cially  as  extending  to  a  life  beyond  the  grave. 
We  find  more  of  the  belief  of  a  future  life  of  retri 
bution  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  heathen  world; 
but,  if  we  judge  of  it  from  the  reprefentation  of 
the  poets,  among  whom  only  we  muft  look  for  the 
real  opinion  of  the  vulgar,  and  the  maxims  of  the 
popular  religion,  we  {hail  find  that,  about  the  time 
of  the  earlieft  Greek  poets,  the  popular  notions 
of  a  future  ftate  were  fuch  as  could  be  of  no 
farther  ufe  than  to  reftrain  the  greater  kinds  of 
crimes,  but  that  it  could  furnifli  no  motives  to  aim 
at  any  high  degree  of  purity,  and  real  excellence 
of  chara6ler. 

According  to  the  poets,  the  ftate  of  the  beft  men 

after  death  was  very  melancholy,  and   undefirable> 

notwithftanding  the  charming  defcriptions  which 
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they  fomethnes  give  of  it.  In  Homer,  Achilles 
in  the  Elyfian  {hades  tells  Ulyffcs,  who  is  repre- 
fented  as  meeting  him  there,  that  he  had  rather  be 
a  ruftic  on  earth,  ferving  a  poor  man  for  hire, 
and  having  but  fcanty  fare,  than  have  a  large  em 
pire  over  the  dead. 

Lame  as  thefe  popular  notions  of  a  future  ftatc 
were,  the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  no  opportunity 
of  having  their  minds  imprefled  with  them,  but 
by  liftening  to  the  traditions  of  their  parents,  or 
the  fongs  of  their  poets,  or  by  gazing  at  the  pa 
geantry  which  was  exhibited  at  their  religious  myf« 
teries.  There  was  no  provifion  in  any  heathen 
country,  for  making  thefe  things  the  fubject  of 
grave  difcourfes,  delivered  to  the  common  people, 
by  perfons  for  whofe  character  they  had  a  refpecl:. 

When  this  fubject  came  to  be  can  vailed  by  the 
philosophers,  who  rejected  the  traditions  on  which 
the  vulgar  belief  was  founded,  the  doctrine  of  a 
future  ftate  was  firft  doubted  of,  and  then  generally 
difbelieved  and  difcarded.  And  considering  what 
{lender  evidence  there  is  for  this  doctrine  on  the 
principles  of  the  light  of  nature  only,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  this  ihould  have  been  the  confequence 
of  reafomng  upon  the  fubjecl:.  We  fhall  fee  that 
all  things  have  taken  the  very  fame  turn  among 
modern  unbelievers,  who  have  rejected  the  autho 
rity  of  revelation,  which  is  the  great  fupport  of 
the  do&rine  of  a  future  life  in  the  prefent  age. 

All 
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All  the  heathen  philosophers,  not  excepting  So 
crates  himfelf,  fpeak  with  great  uncertainty  con 
cerning  a  future  life.  One  of  the  laft  things  he 
faid  to  his  friends,  who  attended  upon  him  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  was,  "  I  am  going  to  die,  and 
"  you  continue  in  life,  but  which  of  us  fhall  be 
"  in  a  better  flate  is  known  to  none  but  God." 
Befides,  this  philofopher  fpeaks  of  a  future  flate 
as  the  privilege  of  thofe  only  who  addict  them- 
felves  to  philofophy,  and  fays  that  the  fouls  of  the 
wicked  tranfmigrate  into  bodies  of  ignoble  animals  ; 
while  the  better  kind  of  men,  who  are  not  philo- 
fophers,  inhabit  the  better  kind  of  animals.  Ci 
cero  in  his  philofophical  treatifes,  in  which,  how 
ever,  he  only  profefies  to  contend  for  the  more 
probable  opinions,  and  does  not  pretend  to  any  cer 
tainty,  declares  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  a  fu 
ture  life  ;  but  in  his  private  letters  to  his  friends 
he  talks  in  a  quite  contrary  ftrain,  or  at  leaft  with 
the  greateft  poffible  uncertainty. 

The  Stoics  did,  in  general,  believe  a  future  life, 
but  it  was  of  fuch  a  kind,  as  to  be  of  little  or  no 
ufe  in  a  moral  refpect.  For  they  fuppofed  that  the 
fouls  of  men,  and  of  brutes  alfo,  having  been  ori 
ginally  part  of  the  common  foul  of  the  univerfe, 
would,  at  length,  be  abforbed  into  it  again,  and 
confequently  that  all  feparate  confcioufnefs  would 
be  loft. 

I  3  The 
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The  arguments  which  are  produced  by  the  hea 
then  philofophers  in  proof  of  a  future  life  are  ex 
ceedingly  weak.  That  on  which  they  feem  to 
have  laid  the  greateft  ftrefs  was  derived  from  the 
doctrine  of  pre-exijlence^  and  Cicero,  in  his  reafon- 
ing  upon  this  fubjecl:,  afferts  that  the  fouls  of  men 
have  exifted  from  all  eternity.  On  this  notion  is 
founded  the  dcclrine  of  the  PJatonifts,  that  the 
knowledge  we  acquire  in  this  prefent  ftate  is  only 
a  recollection  of  what  we  had  been  pofTefTed  of  in 
a  former. 

Had  the  heathen  philofophers  believed  a  future 
life,  in  the  fame  manner  as  chriftians  believe  in 
it,  they  could  not  have  failed  to  make  the  fame 
obvious  ufe  of  it,  in  (lengthening  the  fan&ions  of 
virtue,  and  fupporting  them  under  the  troubles  of 
life,  and  the  fear  of  death.  But  all  the  motives  to 
virtue  on  which  they  lay  any  ftrefs,  are  altogether 
independent  of  the  confideration  of  a  future  life, 
being  derived  from  the  intrinilc  excellence  of  vir 
tue,  and  its  complete  fufficiency  for  happinefs  here, 
notwithstanding  all  the  pains  and  troubles  of  life. 
Alfo,  though  we  have  many  fpecimens  of  their 
topics  cf  confolation  to  their  friends  in  diftrefs,  and 
of  their  own  foliloquies  in  thefe  circumftances, 
we  find  nothing  in  their  writings  that  approaches 
to  the  joyful  fentiments  of  chriftians.  The  argu 
ment  they  univerfally  have  recourfe  to  is  the  fol 
lowing  :  Death  cannot  be  formidable,  becaufe  it 

is 
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is  eiiher  a  remove  for  the  better,  or  an  utter  ex 
tinction  of  being.  For  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
the  philofophers,  with  one  voice,  rejected  the  opU 
nion  of  future  torments ;  fo  that  let  a  man  have  been 
ever  fo  wicked,  death,  according  to  them,  was  the 
termination  of  all  his  fufferings. 

Pythagoras,  one  of  the  oldeft  of  the  Greek  phi 
lofophers,  rejects  the  notion  of  future  punifhments 
as  a  vain  terror.  Plato,  fometimes  adopts  the  re- 
prefentations  of  the  poets  in  this  cafe,  and  at 
other  times  rejects  them,  as  conveying  too  'fright 
ful  an  idea  of  a  future  (late.  Cicero  not  only  dif- 
avows,  but  even  ridicules  the  doctrine  of  future 
punifhments,  and  he  reprefrnts  it  as  the  opinion 
of  all  the  philofophers,  that  the  Gods  are  never 
angry,  and  that  they  are  incapable  of  hurting  any 
body. 

It  muft  alfo  be  obferved,  upon  this  fubjecl,  that 
the  doctrine  of  tranfmigration^  which  was  the  belief 
of  many  heathen  nations,  conveys  no  idea  of  pit- 
nijhment,  properly  fo  called;  becaufe  it  was  not 
fuppofed  to  have  been  attended  with  any  confci- 
oufnefs  of  what  had  palTed  in  a  former  ftate. 

The  antient  Germans  had  a  notion  of  a  future 
flate,  and  of  certain  brutal  pleafures,  to  be  enjoy 
ed  in  the  palace  of  Odin  ;  but  they  had  no  refpect 
to  moral  virtue,  as  they  were  fuppofed  to  be  re- 
ferved  for  thofe  who  fliould  die  in  battle  only. 

I  4  Uncer- 
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Uncertain  and  imperfca  as  were  the  notions  of 
a  future  ftate  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  we 
find  little  or  no  remains  of  them  about  the  time  of 
the  promulgation  of  chriftianity.  In  that  learned 
and  inquifitive  age  we  have  the  moft  undeniable 
evidence  that  the  belief  of  a  future  life  was  gene- 
rally  rejected,  both  by  the  philofophers  and  the 
vulgar.  This  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  pretended 
fcience  of  thofe  days  ;  and  the  sera  of  the  declenfion 
of  the  traditional  opinions  at  Rome  is  well  known 
to  have  been  the  introduction  of  the  Greek  philo- 
fophy  into  that  city.  Polybius  blames  the  great 
men  of  his  time  for  teaching  the  common  people 
to  defpife  the  fables  of  the  poets,  reprefenting  them 
as  ttfeful fflions ;  and  Cicero  fpeaks  of  future  pu- 
nifhments  as  what  hardly  an  old  woman  in  his 
time  believed.  Bolingbroke  fays,  that  the  belief 
of  a  future  ftate  was  rcje6ted  by  many  who  made 
pretenfions  to  learning  and  philofophy,  that  it  was 
confidered  as  doubtful  and  uncertain  by  the  reft 
of  them,  and  that  it  had  been  fo  much  blended 
with  fables,  that  it  had  but  little  hold  even  on  the 
vulgar  opinion. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Bolingbroke  himfelf,  that 
the  whole  man  is  diflblved  at  death,  and  he  certain 
ly  had  no  hope  of  a  refurrection  j  and  though  he 
acknowledges  it  may  be  ufeful  to  mankind  to  be- 
Jieve  the  doctrine  of  future  rewards  and  puniih- 
ments,  yet  he  fays,  it  is  a  fiction,  having  no  real 
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foundation  in  nature  and  reafon  ;  and  both  he  and 
Mr.  Collins,  who  likewife  rejects  this  doctrine, 
fay,  but  without  any  proof,  that  it  was  an  inven 
tion  of  the  Egyptians. 

It  is  ufual  with  many  perfons,.  on  their  firfl  be 
coming  unbelievers,  to  boaft  of  the  fufficiency  of 
the  light  of  nature,  with  refpect  to  the  knowledge 
of  God,  the  rule  of  human  duty,  and  the  doctrine 
of  a  future  {rate.  But,  if  we  judge  from  obferva- 
tion  ;  we  (hall  be  led  to  conclude,  either  that  this 
was  a  mere  pretence,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  reve 
lation,  or  elfe,  that  thefe  unbelievers  themfelves 
were  not  fufEciently  aware  how  much  the  ferious 
belief  of  a  future  life  depends  upon  the  belief  of 
revelation ;  and  confequently  how  much  that  be 
lief  would  be  fliaken  when  the  ground  on  which 
it  had  been  built  was  removed.  For  after  reject 
ing  revelation  for  fome  time,  they  have  generally 
given  up  the  belief  which,  at  firft,  they  profeflfed 
to  have  in  the  moral  government  of  God  here  or 
hereafter  and  at  prefent  there  are,  I  believe,  very 
few  unbelievers  in  revelation,  who  will  pretend  to 
have  any  ferious  expectation  of  a  future  life.  In 
foreign  countries  this  fact  is  notorious,  and  they 
are  therefore  generally  called  Atheifls\  and,  indeed, 
when  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  is  abandonedj 
men  may.almoft  as  well  reject  the  belief  of  a  God 
alfo. 

I  5  Mr; 
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Mr.  Chubb  is  a  remarkable  inftance  of  one  who 
went  through  all  the  ftages  of  free  thinking  and 
infidelity,  /peaking  at  firft  of  a  future  ftate  with 
certainty,  then  with  uncertainty,  and  laftly,  with 
abfolute  unbelhf.  Upon  the  fuppofition  of  a  fu 
ture  life,  he  fays,  that  thofe  who  die  in  their  youth 
•will  not  be  called  to  judgment,  nor  thofe  who  aft 
a  low  part  in  life.  In  another  place  he  reprefents 
it  as  abfolutely  doubtful,  whether  the  foul  perifhes 
with  the  body,  or  fubfifts  after  it;  and  at  the  fame 
time  he  declares  that,  if  the  foul  be  perifhable  with 
the  body,  "  there  can  be  no  place  for  argument 
*'  with  regard  to  a  future  ftate  of  exiftence  to  men, 
*c  or  of  a  future  retribution ;  becaufe  when  the 
'*  human  frame  is  once  diflblved  by  death,  the 
"  man  ceafes  to  be,  and  is  no  more." 

Mr.  Hume  directly  argues  againft  the  doctrines 
of  a  providence,  and  a  future  ftate  of  rewards  and 
puniftiments.  Thofe,  fays  he,  are  vain  reafoners, 
and  invert  the  order  of  nature,  who,  inftead  of  re 
garding  this  prefent  life,  and  the  prefent  fcene  of 
things,  as  the  fole  object  of  their  contemplation, 
render  it  a  paflage  to  fomething  farther;  and  yet, 
he  fays,  that  thofe  who  attempt  to  difabufe  men  of 
their  prejudices  in  favour  of  a  future  ftate,  may, 
for  ought  he  knows,  be  good  reafoners,  but  he 
cannot  allow  them  to  be  good  citizens  or  politi 
cians  ;  fmce  they  free  men  from  reftraint  upon 
their  paffions,  and  make  the  infringement  of  the 

laws 
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laws  of  equity  and  fociety  in  one  refpect  more 
eafy  and  fecure. 

I  would  obferve,  in  this  place,  that  the  infe 
rence  I  draw  from  thefe  obfervations  refpecting  the 
moral  maxims  of  unbelievers,  is  not,  by  any 
means,  that  there  are  no  good  moral  characters  in, 
that  clafs  of  men.  '  As  it  is  well  known  that  many 
perfons  are  much  ivorfe,  fo  there  are  others,  no 
doubt,  much  better  than  their  principles.  The 
conduct  of  men  is  greatly  influenced  by  principles 
which  they  do  not  avow,  and  the  operation  of 
which  they  do  not -diftinctly  perceive  ;  and  alfo  by 
early  habits  and  difpofitions,  which  act  mechani 
cally,  and  independently  of  any  declared  principle. 
But  as  far  as  avowed  principles  have  any  effect 
(and  their  effect  on  the  minds  of  thofe  who  attend 
to  them  muft  be  of  feme  moment,  and  that  conti 
nually  increafing)  their  real  operation,  as  well  as 
their  tendency,  muft  be  unfavourable  to  virtue. 

Perfons  who  have  had  a  chriftian  education, 
may  continue  to  act,  in  a  great  meafure,  upon 
chriftian  principles,  after  they  become  nominal  un 
believers -3  efpecially  if  a  virtuous  and  decent  con 
duct  have  become  habitual  to  them,  if  temptations 
to  act  otherwife  be  not  very  ftrong,  and  if  they 
act  without  much  reflection.  But  I  own,  that  I 
do  not  fee  how  I  can  have  the  fame  dependence 
upon  a  man's  acting  a  truly  virtuous  and  difinte- 
refted  part,  efpecially  in  a  cafe  where  a  confidera- 
I  6  ble 
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ble  rifk  muft  be  run,  with  refpect  to  fortune  or 
life,  whether  he  believe  in  a  future  ftate  or  not ; 
efpecially  if  he  have  time  to  refleR  on  the  hazard 
that  he  runs  with  refpedt  to  things  of  the  moft 
importance  to  him.  If,  however,  an  unbeliever 
fhould  facrifice  his  fortune,  or  his  life,  in  a  good 
caufe,  which  I  do  not  fay  is  impoflible,  it  would 
give  me  a  very  high  idea  of  the  force  of  good  ha 
bits,  and  mechanical  propenfities  in  him,  but  a 
proportionably  low  opinion  of  his  underftanding. 
It  would  argu<?  fuch  a  weaknefs  of  intellect,  or 
fuch  inattention  to  his  known  intereft,  as  I  (hould 
not  preiume  to  find  in  any  man.  In  order  to  gain 
my  tntire  confidence ,  I  muft  fee  a  man's  reafon,  his 
intereft)  and  his  pajjionsy  all  leading  the  fame  way. 

But  the  ufe  that  I  would  make  of  the  obferva- 
tions  above-mentioned,  is  to  fhew  that  we  are  not 
to  expect  either  clearnefs,  or  confi/lency  of  moral  prin 
ciples  upon  the  light  of  nature;  and  therefore 
that,  as  far  as  clearnefs  and  confiftency  of  fuch 
principles  are  of  importance  to  mankind  (and  no 
doubt  they  muft  be  of  great  importance)  they  fur- 
nifli  an  evidence  of  the  great  expediency^  if  not  of 
the  abfolute  neceffity  of  divine  revelation,  without 
which  fo  important  an  advantage  was  not  to  be 
expected. 

Whatever  we  may  now  think  of  tiit  fujficuncy  of 
ike  light  of 'nature,  fome  of  the  moft  intelligent  of 
the  heathen  philofophers  were  not  infenfible  of 

the 
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the  darknefs  in  which  they  were  involved,  and  ex- 
prefled  the  fenfe  they  had  of  the  want  of  fome  di-- 
vine  illumination.  There  are  feveral  remarkable 
expreffions  of  Socrates  and  Plato  to  this  purpofe. 
Socrates,  fpeaking  of  the  corruption  of  his  times, 
faid,  that  "  there  was  no  hope  of  amending  men's 
cc  morals,  unlefs  God  fliould  be  pleafed  to  fend 
"  fome  other  perfon  to  inftruct  them  ;"  and  Plato 
fays,  that  "  whatever  is  right,  and  as  it  fhould 
"  be,  in  the  prefent  evil  ftate  of  the  world,  can 
u  only  be  fo  by  the  particular  interpofition  of 
"  God."  Socrates  meeting  Alcibiades,  as  he  was 
going  to  a  temple  to  pray,  endeavoured  to  con 
vince  him  that  he  knew  not  what  to  pray  for  as  he 
ought,  till  God  fhould  difpel  the  darknefs  of  his 
mind,  and  feems  to  refer  to  fome  inftruEtor^  whom 
God  might  fend  for  that  purpofe*.  To  mention 
no  more  inftances,  one  of  the  fpeakers  in  the  cele 
brated  dialogue  of  Plato,  relating  to  the  laft  fcenes 
of  the  life  of  Socrates,  fpeaking  of  the  uncertainty 
in  which  they  were,  with  refpect  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  concludes,  that  it 
is  beft  to  follow  that  opinion  which  fhould  appear 
to  be  the  moft  probable,  after  their  moft  diligent 
enquiry;  unlefs  they  could  have  a  ftill  more  fure 
nd  certain^  conduct,  to  carry  them  through  this 

;*  Clarke's  Evidfnccs  of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  f>,  201,  &c« 
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life,    fuch   as   a  divine    difcovery   of    the    truth 
would  be. 

The  later  Platonifts  and  Pythagoreans  were  fo 
far  from  thinking  divine  communications  to  be 
either  needlefs  or  incredible,  that  after  the  promul 
gation  of  chriflianity,  they  themfelves  pretended 
to  frequent  impulfes  and  infpirations,  and  had  re- 
courfe  to  their  initiations,  and  various  magical  ce 
remonies,  in  order  to  procure  them.  It  was, 
moreover,  the  general  opinion  of  the  heathens, 
that  Orpheus,  and  others  of  their  antient  poets, 
wrote  by  a  divine  afflatus. 

It  is  alfo  a  confideration  of  great  importance, 
that  when  the  authority  of  the  old  traditional  reli 
gion  was  worn  out,  fomething  of  the  fame  pofitive 
nature  was  wanted  to  fupply  its  place.  The  reafon 
of  mankind  was  by  no  means  fufficient  for  this 
purpofe.  When  the  paflions  of  men  are  ftrongly 
engaged,  and  a  favourite  gratification  is  in  view, 
reafon  interpofes  with  little  effecl:;  whereas  a  pofi 
tive  precept,  coming  from  acknowledged  authority , 
might  have  real  weight.  Befides  men  are  feldom 
at  a  lofs  to  find  excufes  for  their  favourite  indul 
gences,  and  they  will  define  virtue  in  fuch  a  man 
ner,  as  to  make  their  own  vices  either  not  crimi 
nal  at  all,  or  to  be  fo  in  a  very  flight  degree. 

We  have  feen  that,  in  fad},  this  was  the  cafe 
with  the  antients,  in  the  rnoft  enlightened  ages  of 
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the  world ;  and  it  is  remarkably  the  cafe  with  mo 
dern  unbelievers.     Nay,  though   the  tendency  of 
forne  vices,  efpecially  thofe  which   confift  in  the 
irregular  indulgence  of  the  fenfes,  is,  no  doubt, 
highly  injurious,  debafing  the  very  fouls  of  men, 
and  laying  a  foundation  for  great  evils  and  diflrcfTes, 
both   to  individuals  -and  fociety,    and   this    at  no 
great  diftance ;  yet  the  minds  of  men  are  fo  blinded 
and  infatuated    by  thefe  vices,  that  though   they 
may  think  and  act  juflly  in  other  refpects,  they 
cannot,  or   will  not  fee  thofe    confequences,  but 
perfift  in  making  plaufible  apologies  for  the   moft 
flagitious  conduct.     How  defirable  then  is  it,  that 
the  wife  parent  of  the  human  race  fhould  interpofe, 
and,  by  his  exprefs  authority,  forbid  thofe  prac 
tices,  which  he   fees    to   be  ultimately   injurious 
to  us. 

If  we  attend  but  for  a  moment  to  the  fentiments 
and  conduct  of  mankind,  we  fhall  be  convinced 
that  the  ten  commandments ,  the  plain  rules  of  con 
duct  laid  down  by  our  Saviour,  and  the  authorita 
tive  denunciations  of  the  apoftles,  are  of  infinitely 
more  fervice  to  the  caufe  of  virtue,  than  all  that 
men  uninfpired  of  God  could  ever  fay,  or  write 
upon  the  fubject. 

What  is  the  great  guardian  of  fobriety  and 
chaftity  among  us  ?  Certainly  not  reafon,  or  phi- 
Jofophy,  which  has  generally  made  very  light  of 

the 
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the  fan&ions  of  thofe  virtues,  but  fuch  commands 
as  thefe,  Tboujhalt  not  commit  adultery,  Ex,  xx.  14. 
Whoremongers  and  adulterers  God  will  judge*  Be  not 
deceived,  neither  fornicators,  nor  adulterers,  nor  abttfers 
of  thernfehes  with  mankind,  nor  drunkards,  Jhall 
inherit  the  kingdom  of  God,  i  Cor.  vi.  9,  10, 
&c.  &c. 

A  reverence  for  God  is  not  preferved  upon  the 
minds  of  men  by  the  ideas  they  naturally  have  of 
the  awful  fan&ity  of  every  thing  belonging  to  that 
great  being,  who  is  the  maker,  preferver,  and 
judge  of  all,  but  by  fuch  precepts  as  thefe,  Z'bcu 
ftjalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  tby  God  in  vain, 
For  the  Lord  will  not  bold  him  guiltlcfs  that  taketh  his 
name  in  vain,  Ex.  xx.  7  j  the  exprefs  commands  of 
Chrift,  I  fay  unto  you  fwear  not  at  all-,  and  the  ad 
vice  of  the  apoftle  James,  Above  all  things ,  my  bre- 
thren^  fwcar  not. 

Even  our  lives  and  properties  are,  in  many 
cafes,  more  effectually  fecured  by  the  precepts, 
ttoujfxilt  not  commit  murder,  Thoujhalt  notjleal,  and 
the  folemn  declaration  of  the  apoftle,  Neither 
thieves,  nor  covetous,  nor  extortioners,  Jhall  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God,  than  by  any  fenfe  that  men,  in 
flamed  by  avarice,  or  revenge,  can  be  fuppofed  to 
have  of  the  value  of  life,  and  the  natural  right  which 
every  man  has  to  it,  and  to  his  goods  lawfully  ac 
quired... 

X£ 
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If  thefe  obfervations  be  juft,  and  I  doubt  not 
but  that  the  recital  of  them  will  imprefs  upon  the 
minds  of  all  perfons,  who  have  a  fufficient  know 
ledge  of  human  nature  and  of  the  world,  a  con 
viction  of  their  truth,  divine  revelation  muft  have 
been  a  matter  of  great  importance,  if  it  had  been 
nothing  more  than  the  interpofition  of  a  competent 
authority^  in  favour  of  thofe  rules  of  conduct  which 
right  reafon  might  have  inveftigated,  but  which 
reafon,  in  a  variety  of  circumftances,  might  alfo 
\\wt  evaded \  and  it  ought  ever  to  be  confidered, 
that,  in  proportion  to  the  real  value,  ufefulnefs, 
and  confequently  defirablenefs  of  pofitive  or  reveal 
ed  religion,  is  its  antecedent  credibility. 

Upon  the  whole,  fuch  was  the  actual  ftate  of 
the  heathen  v/orld,  that  it  cannot  furely  be  doubt 
ed,  but  that  divine  revelation  was  highly  expedient^ 
and  even  necejjary^  for  the  reftoration  of  virtue  and 
happinefs. 

Without  pretty  juft  notions  of  God,  and  his 
moral  government 5  without  a  fatisfadtory  know* 
ledge  of  our  duty  and  future  expectations,  we 
fhould  have  been  little  better  than  brute  animals. 
At  leaft,  a  man  deftitute  of  this  knowledge  muft 
be  incapable  of  thefe  exalted  fentimtnts^  and  that 
dignity  ofconuu£l^  which  render  him  an  unfyeakably 
greater  and  happier  being.  And,  fmce  we  are  na 
turally  capable  of  thefe  improvements,  nothing 

but 
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but  a  fufHcient  degree  of  knowledge  being  requifite 
to  the  attainment  of  them  j  the  nobleft  end  of  hu 
man  nature  feems  to  be  defeated  in  a  ftate  of  grofs 
ignorance.  It  is  like  fixing  a  plant  in  a  foil  where 
it  cannot  find  its  proper  nourifhment,  and  for  want 
of  which  it  can  never  flourifh,  fo  as  to  be  what  it 
was  capable  of  being. 

For,  admitting  that  it  may  not  be  abfolutely 
impoilible  for  the  divine  being  to  fufFer  an  entire 
race  of  rational  creatures,  and  the  moft  confpicu- 
ous  inhabitants  of  fuch  a  world  as  this,  to  become 
wholly  degenerate  and  depraved,  fo  as  never  to 
anfwer  the  important  purpofes  for  which  they  feem 
to  have  been  made,  there  certainly  can  be  no  im 
propriety  in  his  interpofing  to  check  that  depravity, 
by  communicating  to  them  that  knowledge,  which 
alone  is  wanting  to  efFe£t  fo  great  and  benevolent 
a  purpofe. 

i  Now  let  us  form  what  idea  we  pleafe  of  the  »<?• 
turd  powers  of  the  human  mind,  it  is  hardly  poffi- 
ble  not  to  be  fatisfied,  from  u  juft-view  of  the 

I  ftate  of  morals  in  the  heathen  world,  that  it  was 
morally  impojjiole  they  fhould  ever  have  recovered 
even  that  degree  of  ufeful  religious  knowledge,  of 
which  they  feem  to  have  been  formerly  pofferTed, 
and  much  lefs  that  they  would  ever  have  made  any 
important  additions  to  their  original  flock.  In 
fuch  a  ftate  of  things,  the  expectation  of  fome  di 
vine 
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vine  interpofition  mutt,  a  priori,  have  been  even 
reafonable,  on  account  of  its  being  fo  exceedingly 
feafonable,  and  advantageous.  We  may  almoft 
fay,  that  it  became  the  great  and  good  parent  of  the 
human  race  to  afford  his  creatures  and  offspring 
that  affiftance,  which,  in  their  fituation,  they  fo 
much  wanted,  and  which  they  were  not  capable 
of  procuring  for  themfelves. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER    II. 

OBSERVATIONS  PREVIOUS  TO  THE  EXAMINATION 
OF  THE  PROPER  EVIDENCES  OF  REVELATION. 

SECTION   I. 

Qftbt  tiatitrt  and  ttfe  ^"mirackt. 

SOME  may  think  it  not  fuitable  to  the  wifdom 
of  God,  to  leave  his  creatures  in  need  of  oc- 
cafional  affiftance.  A  being  of  infinite  wifdom, 
they  fay,  would  make  his  works  fo  perfect  at  firft, 
as  never  to  want  it.  But  the  only  reafon  why  it 
is  wife  in  men  to  aim  at  this  is,  becaufe  they  can 
not  always  be  prefent  with  their  works,  or  be 
caufe  it  would  be  troublefome  to  attend  to  them. 
Alfo,  their  being  prefent,  or  not  prefent  with  their 
works,  is  of  no  confequence  to  their  operation. 
Whereas  God  is  already  every  where  prefent,  and 
as  he  conftantiy  fupports  all  the  laws  of  nature, 
the  changing  the  courfe  of  it  implies  no  additional 
attention  or  trouble. 

Befides,  it  is  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  the 
great  ends  of  the  rational  creation,  that  the  Al 
mighty  maker  fhould  be  conjtdered  as  prefent  with 

his 
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his  works.  For  any  thing  that  we  know,  there 
fore,  the  beft  of  all  fchemes  may  be  that  in  which 
the  divine  agency  and  interpofition  are  never  wholly 
fuperfeded  j  and  though,  as  was  (hewn  before,  it 
be  wife,  and  even  neceffary  to  eftablifli  general 
laws,  yet  occafional  deviations  from  them  may 
contribute  more  to  promote  the  fame  great  end  than 
a  perfeifl  uniformity. 

With  refpect  to  men^  and  perhaps  all  other  moral 
agents,  there  feems  to  be  an  evident  propriety  in 
the  divine  being  exciting  their  attention  to  his 
prefence  and  government  by  occafional  departures 
from  the  laws  of  nature;  for  by  this  means  we 
more  eafily  preferve  a  juft  fenfe  of  our  connection 
with,  and  dependence  upon  God.  Whenever  any 
appearances  become  quite  uniform^  and  conftant^ 
they  ceafe  to  ftrike;  infomuch,  that  it  is  very 
poffi-ble  even  for  nations  of  mankind,  who  have 
never  been  taught  any  thing  concerning  God,  to 
pafs  their  whole  lives,  in  the  view  of  all  the  won 
ders  of  creation,  without  ever  raifing  their  thoughts 
to  the  great  author  of  all.  Whereas,  if  the  ufual 
connection  of  caufes  and  effects  be  interrupted,  and 
things  happen  contrary  to  their  fulleft  expecta 
tions,  founded  upon  long  experience,  their  'atten 
tion  is  immediately  roufed,  and  they  cannot  be 
fatisfied  till  they  underftand  both  the  efficient  and 
final  caufe  of  fo  ftrange  an  appearance,  that  is, 
without  knowing  both  what  produced  it,  and  for 

what 
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what  reafon  it  was  produced.  And  a  little  reflec 
tion  muft  fatisfy  them,  that  he  only  who  ordained 
and  eftablifhed  the  courfe  of  nature,  can  alter  it. 

Whenever,  therefore,  the  courfe  of  nature  is 
interrupted,  by  the  performance  of  a  real  miracle, 
men  may  be  fure  that  the  immediate  finger  of  God 
is  in  it;  and,  therefore,  that  their  attention  ought 
to  be  excited  to  it. 

Strictly  fpeaking,  indeed,  it  is  improper  to  fay 
that  the  laws  of  nature  are  violated  in  working  of 
miracles,  becaufe  they  are  no  more  than  the  effect 
of  an  adequate  power  in  nature,  exerted  at  proper 
feafons.  It  may  be  compared  to  a  man's  relieving 
a  fly,  or  any  fmall  infect  ftruggling  with  difficul 
ties  infurmountable  by  itfelf.  But  this  view  of 
miracles  by  no  means  affords  any  objection  to  the 
ufe  of  them  that  is  here  contended  for,  fince  what 
ever  demonftrates  the  interpofition  of  a  power  fa' 
perior  to  buman^  muft  be  referred  to  the  operation 
of  God  mediately  or  immediately,  nor  is  it  poffible 
that  any  fyftem  of  religion  fliould  have  a  ftronger 
fanction  than  fuch  works  as  thefe. 

Some,  indeed,  have  advanced,  that  there  is  no 
natural  or  neceflary  connection  between  miracles 
and  doftrines.  But  though  this  might  have  been 
urged  very  ferioufly  by  the  antient  Jews  or  Pagans, 
who  believed  in  magic,  we  need  not  fcruple  to  fay 
that,  in  this  age,  it  muft  be  moft  egregious  trifling, 
and  that  it  does  not  deferve  any  reply.  At  leaft 

it 
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it  will  be  time  enough  to  confider  this  objection, 
when  fome  perfon  (hall  be  produced,  who  fhall 
ferioufly  fay,  that  he  believes  the  miracles,  but 
not  the  doctrines.  Spinoza  himfelf,  as  Mr.  Bayle 
afTures  us,  faid  to  his  friends,  that  "  if  he  could 
"  be  convinced  of  the  refurreclion  of  Lazarus,  he 
<£  would  break  his  whole  fyftem  in  pieces,  and 
C£  readily  embrace  the  common  faith  of  chriftians." 
It  may  alfo  be  alledged  as  an  argument  for  the 
ufe  of  miracles,  that  the  more  general  is  the  cor 
ruption  of  religion,  and  confequently  the  more 
neceflary  revelation  is,  the  lefs  capable  men  are  of 
perceiving  the  internal  proofs  of  the  excellence  of  a 
divine  religion,  and  therefore  the  more  occafion 
they  have  for  external  proofs,  fuch  as  miracles 
afford. 

It  is  poffible  that  there  may  be  intelligent  beings, 
fuperior,  and  invifible  to  us,  and,  their  powers 
far  exceeding  ours,  they  may  exert  them  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  that  to  us  the  appearance  will  be  the 
fame  as  of  a  divine  interpofition.  But  fuch  an 
abufe  of  fuperior  powers  would  be  fo  fatal,  that  it 
cannot  be  fuppofed  that  a  wife  and  good  being 
would  permit  it.  Indeed,  if  this  were  the  cafe, 
the  divine  being  would  leave  himfelf  no  certain 
method  of  making  his  own  power  and  defigns 
known  to  his  creatures,  whatever  occafion  there 
might  be  for  his  interpofition  ;  as  it  would  not  be 
in  their  power  to  guard  themfelves  from  artful  and 

mail- 
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malicious  beings,  who  might  take  pleafure  in  mif- 
leading  and  confounding  them.  If  ever,  therefore, 
fuch  beings  be  permitted  to  work  miracles,  we  may 
depend  upon  it  that  they  will  be  fo  circumftanced, 
that  it  will  be  in  the  power  of  men  of  virtue  and 
good  underftanding  to  difcover  the  cheat. 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  it  is  not  in  the  leaft 
degree  probable,  that  any  being,  befides  the  fu- 
preme,  ever  worked  a  real  miracle  ;  and,  confe- 
quently,  that  all  the  wonders  in  which  God  him- 
felf  has  not  been  concerned  have  been  the  effects 
of  artifice  and  deceit ,  fo  as  to  impofe  upon  none  but 
the  ignorant  and  the  credulous;  and  that  men  of 
underftanding,  who  have  opportunity  of  making 
proper  inquiries.,  may  fee  through  and  detect  them. 


SECTION    II. 

Of  the  nature  of  the  evidence  for  revelation. 

NATURAL  religion  being  that  knowledge  of 
of  God,  of  our  duty,  and  future  expecta 
tions,  which  we  acquire  from  our  obfervations  on 
the  ufual  courfe  of  nature,  revealed  religion  may  be 
defined  to  be  the  knowledge,  relating  to  the  fame 
fubjecls,  which  we  acquire  from  interruptions  of 
the  ufual  courfe  of  nature,  by  the  interpolation  of 
the  God  of  nature,  the  fole  controller  of  the  laws 

which 
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which  he  himfelf  has  eftabliflied.  Now  the  proper 
evidence  that  there  has  been  any  fuch  interruption 
in  the  ufual  courfe  of  nature,  or  that  any  real  mi 
racles  have  been  performed,  muft  be  the  teftlmony 
of  thofe  who  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the 
fa£ts,  in  the  fame  manner  as,  by  our  own  obfer- 
vation,  and  that  of  others  together,  we  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature  themfelves. 

In  fome  refpecls,  however,  the  evidence  of  re 
velation  borrows  aid  from  other  confiderations,  in 
dependent  of  human  teftimony,  fo  as  to  be  perfect 
ly  fimilar  to  the  evidence  for  natural  religion.  The 
proper  evidence  for  natural  religion  arifes  from  pre- 
fent  appearances,  the  doctrines  of  it  being  nothing 
more  than  the  conclufions  we  draw  from  them. 
Could  we  poflibly  account  for  every  thing  that  we 
fee  in  the  world  around  us  without  the  fuppofition 
of  an  uncaufed  being,  there  would  have  been  no 
foundation  for  natural  religion  ;  but  not  being 
able  to  account  for  what  we  fee  without  fuppofing 
the  exigence  and  agency  of  a  fupreme  being,  we 
are  under  a  neceflity  of  admitting  that  there  is  fuch 
a  being,  and  consequently  of  afienting  to  every 
other  article  of  natural  religion. 

In  like  manner  a  variety  of  prejent  appearances 
may  be  confidered  as  fo  many  Handing  evidences  of 
feveral  leading  articles  in  revealed  religion;  be- 
caufe,  unlefs  we  admit  that  the  divine  being  has 
interpofed  in  the  government  'of  the  world,  in 

VOL.  I.  K  fuch 
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fuch  a  manner  as  the  hiftories  of  the  Jewifli  and 
chriftian  revelations  aflert,  it  is  impoffible  to  give 
a  fatisfaclory  account  of  the  known  ftate  of  the 
world  in  paft  and  prefent  times ;  as,  for  inftance, 
that  fuch  a  fyftem  as  Judaifm  fhould  have  been 
eftabliflied,  and  fuch  a  religion  as  chriftianity 
ihould  have  had  that  fpread  in  the  world,  which 
all  hiftory  fhews  that  it  had,  in  fuch  circumftances 
as  the  fame  hiftory  informs  us  both  the  profeflbrs 
of  that  religion,  and  the  world  in  general,  then 
were. 

In  fac"l,  the  evidence  from  teftimony  itfelf  is 
ultimately  the  fame  with  this,  being  reduceable  to 
the  method  of  judging  from  known  and  even  pre 
fent  appearances.  For  the  reafon  why  we  are  in 
fluenced  by  it,  and  acl:  upon  it,  in  any  particular 
cafe,  is  that,  from  our  knowledge  of  human  na 
ture,  we  have  found  that,  fo  circumftanced,  it 
never  has  deceived  us  ;  fo  that  human  nature  muft 
be  changed  before  fuch  teftimony  could  be  falla 
cious.  For  the  fame  reafon,  all  hiftorical  evidence 
is  ultimately  an  appeal  to  prefent  appearances. 
For  if  things  in  time  paft  had  not  been  as  they  re- 
prefent,  the  information  we  now  receive  concern 
ing  them,  could  not  have  been  conveyed  to  us. 

The  argument  from  prophecy  is  of  a  mixed,  na 
ture,  refting,  in  general,  upon  the  teftimony  of 
the  friends  of  revelation,  that'  fuch  prophecies  were 
actually  delivered  a  fufficient  time  before  the  event, 

and 
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and  upon  the  teftimony  of  general  hiftory,  and  the 
prefent  ftate  of  things,  for  the  accomplifhment  of 
them.  Many  of  the  fcripture  prophecies,  how 
ever,  even  in  the  Old  Teftament,  and  almoft  all 
thofe  of  the  New,  are  univerfally  acknowledged  to 
have  been  publifhed  prior  to  the  events  to  which 
they  correfpond. 

Thefe  three  kinds  of  evidence  for  the  Jewifli  and 
chriftian  revelations,  viz.  from  tejlimony^  from  pre 
fent  appearances,  and  from  prophecy  >  I  mall  confider 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  here  mentioned. 


SECTION    III. 

Of  the  importance  of  tejlimony^  and  the  credibility  of 
miracles. 

INCE  one  principal  evidence  of  revelation  de- 
pends  upon  human  tejiimony,  I  {hall  fiift  con- 
fid'^r  tfte  importance  of  it,  and  then  lay  down  foms 
general  rules  for  eflimating  the  value  of  it. 

The  greater!:  part  of  our  knowledge  has  no  other 
foundation  than  teftimony ;  and  even  v,  hen  the 
proper  foundation  is  of  a  different  kind,  our  faith 
is  much  ftrengthened  by  means  of  it.  For  in- 
flance,  when  we  ourfehes  form  any  rational  con- 
clufion  from  appearance?,  as  that  there  is  a  God, 
we  are  much  confirmed  in  our  belief,  by  finding 
K  2,  that 
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that  many  other  peifons  have  drawn  the  fame  con- 
el  ufion,  either  from  the  fame  appearances,  or  from 
any  other. 

Befides,  the  knowledge  on  which  we  acT:  every 
day  depends  chiefly  upon  memory^  or  our  recollect 
ing  and  believing  that  we  once  faw  the  evidence  of 
the  truths  which  may  not  now  be  obvious  to  us. 
For  no  perfon  can  pretend  to  be  able  at  all  times 
clearly  to  demonflrate  every  propofition  to  which  he 
gives  his  firmed  aflent.  Now  belief,  which  de 
pends  upon  recollefthn)  is  fomewhat  fimilar  to  that 
which  depends  upon  teftimony.  In  one  cafe  we  be- 
lieve  that  we  otirfehes  have  feen  a  thing  to  be  what 
•we  now  apprehend  it  to  be,  and  in  the  other  cafe 
\ve  believe  that  other  perfvns  have  feen  it  to  be  fo. 

We  ought  not,  therefore,  to  think  lightly  of 
the  nature  of  faith  in  revelation,  becaufe  it  is  an 
hiflorical  faith,  and  depends  upon  human  teflimony  5 
for  the  fame  is  the  foundation  of  the  greateft,  and 
moft  valuable  p^rt  of  human  knowledge. 

If  we  appeal  to  expirience^  to  determine  the  aftual 
•weight  and  efKcl  of  different  kinds  of  evidence, 
we  fhall  be  convinced  that  the  evidence  of  tefti- 
mony  is  adapted  to  give  as  much  fatisfaclion  to 
the  mind  of  man  as  any  other  kind  of  evidence. 
No  perfon,  I  believe,  who  has  read  hiftory,  has 
any  more  doubt  of  there  being  fuch  a  city  as  Rome, 
of  there  having  been  fuch  a  perfon  as  Julius  Cae- 
far,  or  of  his  having  been  killed  there,  than  he 

has 
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has  of  the  truth  of  the  propofnion  that  £  and  2 
make  4.  At  leaft,  if  there  be  any  difference  in  the 
fullncfs  ofperfuafan  in  thefe  two  cafes,  it  is  altoge 
ther  imperceptible ;  and  any  perfon  would,  in  facl, 
venture  as  much  upon  the  truth  of  the  one,  as 
upon  that  of  the  other. 

Though  it  be  true,  indeed,  in  theory,  that  there 
is  fome  fmall  degree  of  uncertainty  in  every  fingle 
teirimony,  which  can  never  be  wholly  removed  by 
any  fubfequent  teilimony  (fince  this,  alfo,  muft  be 
liable  to  the  fame  kind  of  uncertainty)  yet  there  is 
alfo  a  degree  of  uncertainty,  and  a  fource  of 
miftake,  in  drawing  conclusions  from  felf-evident 
truths,  and  efpecially  when  the  chain  of  deducYtoa 
is  of  confidcrable  length. 

Confidering  the  great  weight  which  teftimony 
naturally  has  with  mankind,  we  cannot  but  con 
clude  that  any  thing  may  be  proved  by  it,  except 
fuch  things  as  are  contradicted  by  fuperior  evi 
dence,  and  fuch  is,  certainly,  that  of  our  own 
fenfes,  comprehending  not  only  our  immediate  per 
ceptions,  but  even  necefEiry  conclufions  from  thofe 
perceptions.  How  incredible,  therefore,  foever, 
any  fa£l  may  be  a  priori,  fince,  if  it  be  not  abfo- 
lutely  impoflible,  it  may  be  true,  fo  alfo  a  certain 
degree  of  hiftorical  evidence  muft  be  fufHcient  ta 
prove  the  truth  of  it. 

We  judge  of  other  perfon?,  and  of  the  connec 
tion  between  their  fentiments,  language  and  con- 
K  3  duc\ 
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ducT,  by  ourfelves  ;  and  knowing,  by  our  own 
confcioufnefs,  that  a  regard  t9  truth  is  a  natural, 
and  very  ftrong  principle  in  the  human  mind,  we 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  folemn  declarations  of 
others  are  founded  in  truth  5  and  the  general  ex 
perience  of  human  veracity  confirms  our  difpofition 
to  give  credit  to  human  teflimony,  unlefs  we  can 
difcover  feme  reafon  for  fuppofing  that  thofe  who 
give  us  any  information  were  either  deceived  them- 
felvcs,  or  were  much  interefted  in  deceiving  others. 

Mr.  Hurre,  indeed,  has  advanced,  that  we 
ought  not  to  Men  to  any  evidence  in  favour  of 
miracle^  or  of  there  ever  having  been  a  departure 
from  the  laws  of  nature,  becaufe  every  fuch  evi 
dence  is  contradicted  by  our  own  conftant  expe 
rience,  of  the  abfolute  uniformity  of  the  Jaws  of 
nature. 

But,  with  refpecl:  to  paft  facts,  this  is  taking 
for  granted  the  very  thing  to  be  proved,  becaufe 
it  is  afTerted  by  the  friends  of  revelation,  that  the 
courfe  of  nature  has  not  always  proceeded  without 
interruption,  but  that,  for  great  and  good  pur- 
pofes,  the  divine  author  of  it  has  not  confined 
himfelf  to  it,  but  has  occafionally  departed  from 
it.  In  nality,  therefore,  all  that  Mr.  Hume  has 
advanced,  with  refpecl:  to  this  cafe,  is  that  there 
have  been  no  miraculous  events  becaufe  there  have 
been  none.  At  leaft,  it  is  judging  from  the  expe 
rience  of  one  age,  againft  the  exprefs  teflimony  of 

former 
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former  ages,  and  in  a  cafe  in  which  there  is  no 
contradiction  between  them ;  fince  both  may  be 
equally  true.  For  the  courfe  of  nature  may  be 
perfectly  uniform  now,  and  yet  may  not  have  been 
fo,  in  rll  cafes,  formerly, 

But  let  us  fuppofe  that  \ve  lived  in  the  age  in 
which  the  firil  miracle  was  faid  to  be  performed, 
and  that  there  was  no  pretended  evidence  of  any 
thing  like  it  having  happened  before.  In%this  cafe 
our  conftant  experience  of  any  coir,  fe  of  events  can 
only  be  a  foundation  for  a  re&fixMg,  or  ;?  &rtai;i 
degree  of*  expeflat'ion*  that  the  fame  courfe  wil)  be 
continued,  and  by  no  means  amounts  to  any  thing 
like  a  dt-monftration  that  the  fame  courfe  will  al 
ways  be  continued.  The  ufual  operations  of  na 
ture,  we  have  feen,  are  only  different  modes  of  the 
divine  agency  ;  but  though  the  divine  being  has 
thought  proper  to  acl:  in  a  perfectly  uniform  man 
lier,  during  any  given  period  of  time,  it  cannot 
follow  from  thence,  that  there  never  can  be  a  rea- 
ibn  for  his  changing  that  mode  of  operation  ;  un- 
lefs  our  reafoning  concerning  him  and  his  agency 
be  quite  different  from  cur  reafoning  concerning 
other  intelligent  beings  and  their  agency  ;  and  in 
this  cafe  there  can  be  no  foundation  for  fuch  21 
difference. 

Befides,  if  there  be  a  God,  and  if  the  world,  in 

its  prefent  ftate,  have  not  been  eternal,  there  muft 

have  been  a  time  when  the  divine  being  did  pro- 

K  4  perly 
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perly  interpofe,  fo  as  to  form  both  it,  and  the 
plants  and  animals  which  are  peculiar  to  it;  and 
if  there  has  been  but  one  proper  interpofition  in  any 
period  of  time  pail,  there  may^  according  to  Mr. 
Hume's  own  method  of  reafcning,  be  another. 

It  would  alfo  follow  from  Mr.  Hume's  princi 
ples,  that  every  new  fa£l  in  philofophy  muft  be 
abfolutely  incredible,  till  we  can  fee  how  it  arifes 
from  principles,  the  operation  of  which  we  have 
feen  in  other  cafes  ;  and  fo  the  king  of  Siam  will 
be  juftified  in  giving  no  credit  to  the  Dutchmen, 
who  informed  him  that,  in  their  country,  water 
became  fometimes  fo  hard,  that  it  would  even  bear 
men  and  carriages  j  for,  living  in  an  uniformly 
warm  climate,  he  had  never  feen  any  fuch  thing, 
and  could  not  conceive  that  it  was  poffible. 

The  evidence  that  the  courfe  of  nature  has  been 
departed  from,  is  the  very  fame  with  that  by  which 
we  judge  when  it  is  not  departed  from,  and  muft 
be  equally  competent  in  both  cafes.  For  certainly 
the  eyes,  ears,  and  other  fenfes  of  men,  are  equally 
capable  of  judging  concerning  all  things  which 
they  are  equally  capable  of  perceiving.  If  a  num 
ber  of  perfons  could  diftinguifh  their  friend  from 
all  other  men  before  he  died,  they  mufr,  being 
pofTefled  of  the  fame  organs,  be  equally  capable  of 
diftinguifhing  him  from  all  other  perfons  after  he 
fhould  be  rifen  from  the  dead.  And  whatever  Mr. 
Hume,  or  any  other  perfon,  may  pretend  concern 
ing 
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ing  the  natural  incredibility  of  all  accounts  of  mira 
cles,  I  doubt  not  but  that  fuch  teftimony  as  this 
would  have  its  weight  even  with  themfelves. 

Nothing  can  be  naturally  more  improbable  than 
the  cafe  I  have  mentioned,  viz.  of  a  perfon  rifing 
from  the  dead;  and  yet  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
perfon  can  be  fo  incredulous,  but  that,  if  only 
half  a  dozen  perfons,  of  his  own  previous  nomi 
nation,  mould  ferioufly  report,  that,  having  per 
fectly  known  a  perfon  who  was  faid  to  be  rifen 
from  the  dead,  and  having  converfed  with,  and  ex 
amined  him,  they  were  fatisfied  he  was  no  in>» 
poftor,  but  the  very  fame  perfon  with  whom  they 
had  been  acquainted  before,  he  would  believe 
them  ;  fo  that  his  own  real  feelings  would  be  fuch 
a  demonft ration  of  the  actual  -power  of  tejlimony^  as 
none  of  his  fophiftry  could  evade.  Now  it  will 
be  (hewn,  that  the  evidence  of  the  refurreclion  of 
Chriil  is  even  much  more  fatisfaclory  than  this  ; 
the  witnefles  of  it  being,  in  reality,  more  unex 
ceptionable,  than  fuch  as  any  perfon  would  have 
previoufly  nominated  for  the  purpofe. 

It  is  readily  acknowledged,  that  many  propofi- 
tions  are,  in  their  own  nature,  abfurd,  and  there 
fore  that  no  evidence  whatever  can  be  of  any  avail 
to  the  proof  of  them.  If,  for  inftance,  a  perfon 
fhould  do  what  I  fnould  not  be  aoie  to  dittmguifli 
from  a  real  miracle,  pretending  to  prove  by  it  that 
the  fun  did  not  rife  yefterday,  to  contradict  fuch 
K^  5  a  no- 
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a  notorious  hiftorical  faft  as  there  is  fuch  a  place 
as  Rome,  or  to  refute  To  plain  a  proportion  as 
this,  that  2  and  2  make  4,  he  will  not  perfuade 
me  to  admit  any  thing  fo  contrary  to  experience^ 
to  common  fenfe,  or  to  unqueftionable  human  tef- 
timony. 

Alfo,  the  great  outlines  of  natural  religion,  re- 
fpe&ing  the  providence,  and  goodnefs  of  God, 
and  the  great  rules  of  human  duty,  though  they 
be  not,  flriclly  fpeaking,  demonftrable,  yet  their 
very  high  degree  of  probability,  and  their  great 
importance  to  mankind,  give  them  fuch  a  fan&ion* 
that  we  ought  not  to  liiten  to  any  evidence  that 
would  tend  to  undermine  them.  We  may  take  it 
for  granted  that  God 'cannot  contradict  himfelf. 
Whatever,  therefore,  he  clearly  appears  to  be  in 
his  works,  we  may  allure  ourfelves  that  he  will 
alfo  appear  to  be  in  any  revelation  that  he  fhall 
pleafe  to  make  of  himfelf.  He  cannot  appear  good 
and  merciful  in  one  method  of  making  himfelf 
known,  and  cruel  and  unjuft  in  another.  Nothing, 
therefore,  can  be  admitted  as  contained  in  any  re 
velation,  that  is  pretended  to  come  from  God, 
which  is  contrary  to  the  plain  principles  of  natural 
religion  already  demonftrated. 

Since,  however,  there  appear  to  be  many  diffi 
culties  on  the  fubjecl:  of  natural  religion,  and  many 
of  our  conclufions  have  only  a  fmall  degree  of  pro 
bability  in  their  favour,  we  muft  by  no  means  take 

it 
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it  for  granted  that  fuch  concluiions  are  always  jud, 
but  muft  expect  that  a  revelation  from  God  will 
difcover  many  miflakes,  and  efpecially  that  it  will 
fupply  many  defers,  in  the  beft  formed  fyftem  of 
natural  religion. 

From  the  cbfervations  which  have  now  been 
made,  it  may  be  feen,  that  we  ought  to  be  very  far 
from  relinquifhing  our  reafon,  when  we  come  to 
confider  the  fubjecl:  of  revelation.  On  the  contra 
ry,  then,  it  is  that  we  ought  to  make  the  moft  ufe 
of  it,  to  fee  that  we  be  not  impofed  upon  in  a  mat 
ter  of  fo  much  confequence  to  us.  It  is  only  by 
the  help  of  that  faculty  which  we  call  reafon^  that 
we  can  diftinguifh  between  any  two  fyftems  of  re 
ligion  that  may  be  propofed  to  us.  It  is  by  reafon 
only  that  we  can  judge  both  of  their  previous  pro 
bability,  and  alfo  of  the  pofitive  evidence  that  is 
produced  in  favour  of  them*  Let  us,  therefore, 
upon  all  occafions,  call  to  our  aid  that  power 
which  God  has  given  us  to  be  the  guide  of  life, 
and  efpecially  in  matters  of  fo  great  importance 
to  us  as  thofe  certainly  are  which  relate  to  the  will 
of  God,  what  he  requires  of  us,  and  what  we  have 
to  expecl  from  him. 


K  6  SEC- 
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SECTION    IV. 

Rules  for  efiimating  ihe  value  of  human  teftimony, 

t  |"^HE  plain  rules  for  eftimating  the  value  of 
**-  Jingle  evidences  are  the  two  following.  Any 
thing,  capable  of  being  proved  by  mere  teftimony, 
is  credible  in  proportion  to  the  opportunity  the 
witnefs  had  of  being  well  informed  concerning  it 
himfelf,  and  his  freedom  from  any  bias  that  might 
make  him  wifh  to  impofe  upon  others.  If  the  per- 
fon  who  gives  us  information  concerning  any 
tranfaclion,  at  which  we  ourfelves  were  not  pre- 
ient,  appears  to  be  a  competent  judge  of  it,  and 
have  been  in  a  fituation  in  which  he  had  the  beft 
opportunity  of  being  rightly  informed,  and  if 
there  be  no  appearance  of  its  being  his  intereft  to 
deceive  us,  we  give  our  aflent;  but  we  hefitate, 
in  proportion  to  the  doubts  we  entertain  on  either 
pf  thefe  heads. 

The  more  perfons  there  are  who  relate  the  fame 
tranfa&ion,  of  which  they  are  equally  credible 
witnefles,  the  ftronger  is  the  evidence  for  it.  But 
the  more  perfons  there  are  through  whofe  hands  the 
fame  narration  is  conveyed  to  us>  the  weaker  is  the 
evidence.  In  this  latter  cafe,  the  vvitnefies  are  call 
ed  dependent  ones  j  but  in  the  former  they  are  faid  to 

be 
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Le  independent.  Whatever  imperfection  there  may 
be  in  any  one  of  a  number  of  independent  wit- 
nefTes,  it  is  in  part  removed  by  the  teftimony  of 
others  ;  but  every  imperfection  in  ths  original 
evidence  is  increafed  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  dependent  witneffes,  through  whofe  hands  the 
lame  ftory  is  tranfmitted. 

The  marks  of  a  ftory  being  related  by  a  number 
of  independent  witneffes,  of  full  credit,  is  their 
agreement  in  the  principal  articles,  and  their  difa- 
greemcnt  with  refpect  to  things  of  lefs  confe- 
quence,  or  at  leaft  a  variety,  or  diverfity  in  their 
manner  of  relating  the  fame  ftory. 

The  reafon  of  this  is,  that  to  things  of  princi 
pal  importance  they  will  all  equally  attend,  and 
therefore  they  will  have  their  minds  equally  im- 
prefled  with  the  ideas  of  them  ;  but  that  to  things 
of  lefs  confequence  they  will  not  give  the  fame  at 
tention,  and  therefore  they  will  be  apt  to  conceive 
differently  concerning  them. 

If  a  number  of  perfons  agree  very  minutely  with 
refpecl:  to  all  the  facts  of  any  narrative,  general 
and  particular,  and  alfo  in  the  order  and  manner 
of  the  narration,  it  will  amount  to  a  proof  that 
they  have  agreed  together  to  tell  the  fame  ftory  ; 
and  in  this  they  will  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  in 
fluenced  by  fome  motive  not  favourable  to  the 
value  of  their  teftimony ;  and  beiides,  having 
learned  circumilances  one  of  another,  they  caii- 

not 
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not  be  confidered  as  independent  of  one  another* 
All  hiftories  which  have  been  written  by  different 
perfons,  in  all  refpects  equally  credible,  agree  in 
the  main  things,  but  they  are  as  certainly  found 
to  differ  with  refpect  to  things  of  lefs  confequence. 

We  likewife  diftinguifh  with  refpecl  to  the  na 
ture  of  the  f aft  to  which  our  affent  is  required,  for 
we  expect  more  numerous,  more  exprefs,  and  in 
all  refpedls,  more  unexceptionable  evidence,  ac 
cording  to  the  degree  of  its  previous  improbabi 
lity,  arifing  from  its  want  of  analogy  to  other 
facts  already  known  ;  and  in  this  there  is  a  grada 
tion^  from  things  which  are  antecedently  highly- 
probable,  and  therefore  require  but  little  pofitive 
evidence,  to  things  which  are  utterly  incredible, 
being  fo  contrary  to  what  we  already  know  of  the 
courfe  of  nature,  and  the  author  of  it,  that  no 
evidence  could  convince  us  of  it. 

If  my  fervant  mould  tell  me  that,  as  he  was 
pafling  through  a  certain  place,  he  faw  a  friend  of 
mine,  who  I  knew  had  bufmefs  in  that  neighbour 
hood,  and  the  character  of  my  fervant  was  fuch 
that  I  had  never  known  him  to  tell  me  a  wanton 
lie,  I  fhould  readily  believe  him;  and  if  I  had  any 
thing  to  do  in  the  cafe,  I  mould,  without  hefita- 
tion,  act  upon  the  fuppofition  that  what  he  told 
me  was  true.  But  if  the  fame  fervant  fhould  fay 
that,  coming  through  the  fame  place,  he  faw  ano 
ther  of  my  friends  whom  I  knew  to  have  been 

dead 
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dead,  I  fhould  not  believe  him,  though  the  thing 
in  itfelf  was  not  naturally  impoflible ;  and  if  ten 
or  a  dozen  perfons  of  our  common  acquaintance, 
perfons  of  knowledge  and  curiofuy,  fhould,  inde 
pendently  of  one  another,  ferioufly  inform  me  that 
they  were  prefent  themfelves,  and  had  no  doubt  of 
the  fact,  I  might  believe  it. 

It  follows,  however,  from  this  obfervation,  that 
miracles  require  a  much  ftronger  teftimony  than 
common  facts.  The  latter  are  analogous  to  fuch 
other  facts  as  are  the  fubjedt  of  every  day's  expe 
rience,  fo  that  we  are  continually  expecting  fuch 
things,  and  they  are  never  any  furprize  to  us  ; 
whereas  the  former  are  contrary  to  that  analogy, 
and  are  therefore  unexpected. 

By  the  help  of  thefe  maxims  I  (hall  now  proceed 
to  examine  the  evidence  of  the  Jewifti  and  chriftian 
revelations,  {hewing  how  far  they  are  in  them- 
feives  credible  or  incredible  upon  the  whole;  then 
examining  the  evidence  which  has  been  produced 
in  their  favour,  and  laftly  confidering  fome  par 
ticular  objections  which  have  been  made  to  them. 


SEC- 
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SECTION    V. 

Of   the  antecedent    credibility  of  the   Jewijh 
Ckriftian  revelations. 


E  belief  of  the  Jewifh  and  chriftian  revela- 
-*-  lions,  which  have  fo  clofe  a  connection  that 
they  muft  {land  or  fall  together,  is  to  believe  that 
the  divine  being  has,  from  time  to  time,  interpoftd 
in  the  moral  government  of  the  world;  having, 
upon  feveral  important  occafions,  fpoken  to  man 
kind  by  perfons  called  prophets^  in  order  to  give 
them  information  concerning  various  truths,  of 
the  greateft  moment  to  them,  and  to  reclaim  them 
from  vice  and  vvickednefs  j  and  that  many  perfons 
have  wrought  inconteftible  miracles  in  proof  of 
their  having  received  a  commifiion  from  God  for 
this  purpofe, 

In  the  hiflory  of  the  Jewifh  religion  we  are  in 
formed,  that  the  divine  being  made  choice  of  one 
particular  nation,  the  pofterity  of  Abraham,  by 
Ifaac  and  Jacob,  as  the  principal  medium  of  his 
communications  to  mankind  ;  making  efpecial  pro- 
vifion  againft  their  falling  into  idolatry,  and  mak 
ing  their  temporal  profperity  manifeitly  to  depend 
upon  their  adherence  to  his  worfhip. 

In 
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In  the  hiftory  of  the  chriftian  religion,  we  are 
informed  that,  after  many  predictions,  which  did, 
in  fact,  raife  the  expectation  of  the  Jewifh  people, 
and,  in  fome  meafure,  alfo,  that  of  the  reft  of 
mankind,  concerning  a  very  extraordinary  perfon, 
who  fhould  be  in  a  more  eminent  manner  diftin- 
guifhed  by  God,  for  the  benefit  of  men,  ytfus 
Chrljl  (whofe  character  and  hiftory  ftrictly  corref- 
ponded  to  thofe  prophetic  defcriptfons)  was  born  in 
Judea;  that  he  received  from  God  a  power  of 
working  miracles,  in  a  more  illuflrious  manner 
than  any  other  prophet  who  had  gone  before  him  > 
that  he  inculcated  the  great  duties  of  natural  reli 
gion  in  their  full  extent,  with  the  exprefs  promife 
of  a  refurrection  from  the  dead,  and  an  everlafting 
life  of  happinefs,  to  all  who  fliould  believe  and  obey 
his  doctrine;  and  that,  after  living  an  irreproachable 
and  moft  ufeful  life  (being  a  perfect  pattern  of  the 
mod  genuine  piety  and  benevolence,  and  of  a  pro 
per  moderation  without  aufterity,  with  refpect  to 
all  the  things  of  this  life)  he  was  put  to  death  by 
the  Jews  and  Romans  ;  but  that  he  rofe  again  from 
the  dead  on  the  third  day,  as  he  himfelf  had  foretold 
that  he  fhould ;  and  that  he  afcendcd  to  heaven  ia 
a  vifible  manner. 

We  are  alfo  informed  in  the  fame  hiflory,  that 
after  the  refurrection  and  afcenlion  of  Jefus  Chrifr, 
perfons  appointed  by  him,  with  the  title  of  apoftlest 
and  many  others  of  his  difciplcs,  had  the  power 

of 
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of  working  miracles  in  his  name  ;  that,  at  the  rifk 
of  every  thing  that  was  valuable  to  them  in  this 
life,  and  of  life  itfelf,  they  preached  the  gofpel  ; 
publifliing  in  all  places  the  hiftory  of  Jefus  Chrift 
(the  fame  that  is  contained  in  the  books  called 
gofpels)  as  what  they  could  atteft  upon  their  own 
knowledge;  particularly  reciting  his  doctrines, 
precepts,  and  promifes  ,  and  alluring  all  men,  that 
he  would  come  again,  with  a  Gcmmi/Hon  from 
God  to  jud~e  the  whole  race  of  mankind,  according 
to  their  works;  when  h*  would  moft  amply  reward 
all  the  virtuous  end  good,  efpecially  thofe  who  had 
been  fufferers  in  the  caufe  of  righteoufnefs  and 
truth,  and  that  he  would  inflict  an  adequate  pu- 
nifhmtnt  on  all  the  wicked. 

Laftly,  if  thefe  hiftories  be  true,  a  very  great 
number  both  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  were,  in  confe- 
quence  of  this  preaching  of  the  gofpel,  converted 
to  the  belief  of  chriftianity,  many  of  them  fufTered 
long  and  fevere  perfections  on  this  account,  and 
even  courageoufly  died  martyrs  to  their  faith,  and 
chriftianity  kept  continually  gaining  ground  in  the 
world  as  Jefus  Chrift  had  foretold. 

This  is  a  general  idea  of  what  is  contained  in  the 
Jewifh  and  chriftian  revelations,  all  the  particulars 
being  found  in  the  bible  %  which  is  a  collection  of 
fuch  books  as  contain  the  moft  authentic  account 
of  thofe  revelations  ;  being  written,  as  is  pretended 
by  men  who  themfelves  had  received  communica 
tions 
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tlons  from  God,  and  who  were  witnefTes  of  the 
moft  important  of  thofe  tranfactions  of  which  they 
give  an  account. 

Now,  before  we  examine  the  evidence  on  which 
our  belief  of  the  particulars  which  I  have  now 
recited  refts,  it  is  proper  to  confidtr  how  far  the 
account  is  in  itfelf  credible')  by  which  I  now  mean, 
whether  it  be  capable  of  being  proved  at  all ;  and, 
if  it  be,  what  kind  of  evidence  is  neceflary  to 
procure  to  it  the  afienfc  of  reafenable  and  think 
ing  men. 

That  fuch  a  revelation,  and  miracles  in  proof 
of  it,  are  poffible^  cannot,  \  think,  be  difputed, 
jfince  the,  fame  being  who  made  the  world,  muft 
necefTarily  h?ve  it  in  his  power  to  interpofe  in  the 
government  of  it;  and  not  only  to  reverfe  the  Jaws 
of  it,  but  even  to  dcflroy  it,  if  he  fhould  think 
proper.  The  only  quefUon,  therefore,  is  whether 
there  could  be  a  fuffic lent  reafen  for  fuch  an  inter- 
pofition  as  has  been  dcfcrihed  But  fince  gcodnefs 
has  been  fliewn  to  be  the  characle*  iftic  of  the  di 
vine  being,  fuch  a  re^elat-on  mufl,  a  priori,  appear 
credible,  in  proportion  to  its  being  ufeful  and  fea- 
fonable.  If  the  (late  of  thn.^s  before  revelation 
was  fuch  as  made  ic  highly  expedient,  at  that 
particular  juncture,  in  exact  proportion  to  that 
expediency^  it  might  even  have  been  expected;  and 
it  would  have  been  expected  with  abfolute  cer 
tainty, 
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tainty,  by  any  being  who  was  a  proper  judge  of  tht 
real  value  and  feafonablenefs  of  it. 

Now  that  fuch  a  revelation  was  in  fact  highly 
expedient,  has  been  fufficiently  fhewn  already,  in 
the  view  which  has  been  given  of  the  ftate  of  the 
heathen  world  antecedent  to  it  j  for  without  it 
mankind  were  actually  involved  in  the  grcfleft  ig 
norance  concerning  their  maker,  and  alfo  concern 
ing  many  important  moral  duties^  and  the  fanctiona 
of  virtue  in  a  future  life;  and,  in  confequence  of 
this,  they  were  abandoning  themfelves  more  and 
more  to  the  moft  deftructive  vices. 

That  God  fhould  fuffer  his  offspring  of  mankind 
to  fall  into  fo  deplorable  a  fituation,  is  only  one 
branch  of  the  complaint  concerning  the  introduc 
tion  and  prevalence  of  evils  in  general  j  and  fo 
long  as  goodnefs  appears,  upon  the  whole,  to  be  the 
governing  principle  of  the  divine  being,  they  fliould 
lead  us  to  look  for,  and  expect  with  confidence, 
a  remedy  for  thefe  and  all  other  evils  ^  and  we  may 
afTure  ourfelves,  that  fuch  a  remedy  will  be  pro 
vided,  as  foon  as  ever  thefe  evils  fhall  have  anfwer- 
ed  the  benevolent  intention  of  him  who  has  ap 
pointed,  or  permitted  them. 

So  far,,  therefore,  was  fuch  a  revelation  as  I  have 
been  defcribing  from  being  incredible,  a  priori ; 
that,  fmce  it  has  been  proved  to  have  been  highly 
deferable,  thofe  of  mankind  who  had  a  juft  idea  of 

their 
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their  fituation,  and  of  the  chira&er  of  the  fupreme 
being,  might  have  been  led  to  expert,  or  at  leaft 
to  wifli  for  fome  extraordinary  interpofition,  to  fave 
a  finking  world,  to  reflore  the  knowledge  and  wor- 
fhip  of  the  one  true  God,  and  to  provide  more 
effectual  fan&ions  of  virtue. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER     III. 

THE  EVIDENCES  OF  THE  JEWISH  AND  CHRISTIAN 
RELIGIONS,  DERIVED  FROM  TESTIMONY, 
AND  ESPECIALLY  THAT  OF  ITS  FRIENDS. 


SECTION    I. 

Of  the  authenticity  of  the  looks  of  fcripture. 


revelations  as  the  Jewifh  and  chriftian 
being  highly  probable,  or  not  unlikely  to  be 
true,  what  we  have  to  do,  in  order  to  afcertain 
their  proper  credibility,  is  to  confiJer  whether  the 
accounts  of  miracles,  faid  to  have  been  wrought  in 
atteftation  ofthem,  may  be  depended  upon.  In 
other  words,  we  are  to  enquire  whether  the  books, 
which  we  ufually  call  the  fcnptures,  contain  a  faith 
ful  hiftory  of  fads.  For,  if  what  we  there  read  be 
true,  the  divine  being  has  unqueftionably  inter- 
pofed  in  the  government  of  the  world,  and  many 
perfons,  in  proof  of  it,  have  worked  the  moft  un 
deniable  miracles  ;  having  performed  fuch  things 
as  no  men  could  have  done,  except  they  hid  been 
authorifed"  and  empowered  by  him  who  appointed 

the 
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the  laws  of  nature,  and  who  alone  can  fufpend  or 
control  them. 

Now  it  may  be  (hewn  that,  according  to  all  the 
rules  of  judging  concerning  the  value  of  teftimony, 
we  muft  admit  the  truth  of  thefe  hiftories,  if  the 
books  themfelves  be  genuine^  that  is,  if  they  were 
written  by  the  perfons  whofe  names  they  bear, 
or  in  the  circumftances  in  which  the  contents  of 
them  reprefent  them  to  have  been  written ;  if,  for 
inftance,  the  books  of  Mofes  were  written  by  Mo 
fes;  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing  with  refpect  to 
their  credibility,  if  they  were  written  by  any  perfon 
who  copied  from,  or  digeftcd  what  he  had  written, 
though  they  might  add  fome  circumftances  of  later 
date;  or  indeed  if  the  chief  of  their  contents  were 
written  by  any  perfon  who  was  contemporary  with 
Mofes.  The  book  of  Jofhua  will  alfo  be  genuine, 
if  it  was  either  written  by  Jofhua  himfelf,  by  any  of 
his  contemporaries,  or  by  any  perfon  who  lived  with 
in  a  fufficient  time  after  his  death,  fo  as  not  to  be 
unacquainted  with  the  tranfaclions  of  which  he 
gives  an  account.  The  fame  obfervation  may  be 
made  concerning  all  the  remaining  books  of  the 
Old  Teftament,  and  likewife  thole  of  the  New; 
becaufe  fuch  perfons  as  the  apoftles,  or  their  contem 
poraries,  were  (as  will  be  (hewn  at  large)  in  cir 
cumftances,  in  which  they  could  not  po/fibly  have 
been  impofed  upon  themfelves,  and  alfo  in  which, 
we  cannot  reafonably  fuppofe,  they  could  be  under 

the 
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the  influence  of  any  fufficient  motive  to  attempt  to 
impofe  upon  others. 

Now,  that  the  books  of  fcripture  are  genuine, 
we  have,  in  all  refpe&s,  the  fame  reafon  to  believe 
as  we  have  to  receive  any  other  antient  writings  as 
genuine;  as  that  the  books  of  Homer,  for  instance, 
were  written  by  Homer,  thofe  of  Thucydides  by 
Thucydide?,  thofe  of  Tacitus  by  Tacitus,  or  any 
other  of  the  moft  celebrated  antient  writing?,  by 
their  reputed  authors,  or  their  cotemporaries.  In 
all  thefe  cafes,  the  proof  is  fimply  this,  that  fuch 
writings  have  been  quoted  and  referred  to,  as  the 
works  of  their  reputed  authors,  or  their  cotempo 
raries,  by  fubfequent  writers,  without  any  confi- 
derable  variation,  to  the  prefent  time.  Nay,  we 
have  much  ftronger  evidence  for  the  authenticity  of 
the  moft  important  of  the  books  of  fcripture,  than 
we  hnve  for  that  of  any  other  writings  in  the 
world  ;  becaufe  they  are  much  oftener  quoted,  and 
referred  to,  in  every  age,  from  the  very  times  in 
which  they  were  written,  quite  down  to  the  pre 
fent;  which  has  been  owing  to  nothing  but  the 
very  great  credit  they  have  gained,  in  confequence 
of  their  bting  confiJeied  as  of  the  greateil  impor 
tance  to  mankind. 

Indeed,  fo  convincing  has  been  the  evidence  of 
the  authenticity  of  the  books  of  fcripture,  that  it 
had  been  alrnofl  univerfally  allowed,  by  thofe  who 
have  hated  and  oppofed  the  fyfternof  religion  which 

they 
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they  contain.  Neither  the  Jews,  for  inftance,  nor 
any  early  writer  among  the  heathens,  who  under* 
took  to  controvert  the  principles  of  chriftianity, 
ever  intimated  that  they  had  fo  much  as  a  doubt 
concerning  the  genuinenefs  of  the  books  which 
contain  an  account  of  it.  T\\zfour  gofpels  are  par 
ticularly  mentioned  by  Julian,  and  a  very  confi- 
derable  part  of  the  contents  of  them  are  quoted  by 
Celfus.  Accordingly,  thefe,  and  other  early  op- 
pofers  of  chriftianity,  admit  the  truth  of  the  hiftory 
in  general,  without  excepting  what  is  miraculous 
in  it ;  afcribing  thefe  wonderful  works  either  to  the 
agency  of  fome  evil  fpirit,  or  endeavouring  to  ac 
count  for  them  in  fome  other  manner,  in  which  the 
interpofition  of  the  divine  being  in  favour  of  Chrift 
and  the  apoftles,  might  not  be  necefTary. 

It  affords  an  argument  exceedingly  favourable  to 
the  authenticity  of  the  books  of  the  New  Tefta- 
ment,  that  they  were  very  foon  translated  into 
various  foreign  languages,  and  that  a  multiplicity 
of  copies,  both  of  the  originals,  and  of  thefe  tranf- 
lations,  were  likewife  prefently  difperfed  into  all 
parts  of  the  known  world,  which  at  that  time 
abounded  with  men  of  reading  and  curiofity;  and 
that  all  our  prefent  copies,  both  of  the  originals  and 
of  thefe  translations,  agree  with  one  another,  and 
with  the  quotations  made  by  antient  writers  from 
them,  in  every  thing  material.  We  have,  there 
fore,  all  the  reafon  in  the  world  to  conclude,  that 
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thefe  books  have  not  been  materially  corrupted, 
jiotwithftanding  the  various  readings,  and  otntr  er 
rors  of  fmall  confequence,  by  which  ail  antient 
writings  have  fuffered  in  the  fame  proportion  j  and 
which  were,  indeed,  unavoidable,  unlefs  every  par 
ticular  tranfcriber  had  been  prevented,  by  a  miracle 
from  making  any  miftake,  which  was  by  no  means 
iiecefiary  for  any  valuable  purpofe. 

It  is  only  upon  the  leading  fafts  in  the  gofpel 
hiilory  that  the  truth  of  chriftianity  is  founded  \  fo 
that  if  the  books  of  the  New  Teftament  come  to 
Us  in  fuch  a  ftate,  as  to  contain  a  fufficiently 
credible  account  of  the  miracles  which  Chrifl 
wrought,  of  the  doctrines  he  taught,  of  his  death 
and  refurre£lion  from  the  dead,  and  alfo  of  the  mi 
racles  and  preaching  of  the  apoftles,  and  the  man 
ner  in  which  their  doctrine  was  received  by  the 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  at  the  firit  promulgation  of  it, 
they  are  quite  fuificient  to  induce  us  to  live  and  die 
as  becomes  chriftians,  having  a  full  afluranceofa 
future  judgment,  and  of  a  ftate  of  retribution  after 
death.  And  no  corruption  of  the  books  of  fcrip- 
ture,  defigned  or  undefigned,  can  be  fuppofed  to 
have  vitiated  them  fo  much,  as  not  to  have  left  them 
even  far  more  perfect  than  this  great  purpofe  and 
ufe  of  them  requires. 

It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  the  controv.erfies  in 
which  chriftians  began  to  be  engaged,  even  before 
the  publication  of  the  books  of  the  New  Teftament, 
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and  efpccially  about  that  time,  and  from  thence  to 
the  prefent  day,  are  of  great  moment  to  eftab- 
lifh  their  authenticity;  fmce  the  writers  in  all 
thofe  controverfies  conftantly  appealed  to,  and 
cxprefsly  quoted  the  books  of  fcripture;  and  in  all 
the  writings  wjnch  are  come  down  to  us,  we  find 
the  texts  they  quoted,  in  every  thing  material,  the 
fame  as  in  our  prefent  copies,  fo  that  we  may  de 
pend  upon  it,  that  the  principal  books  of  the  New 
Teftament  are  the  genuine  productions  of  the  per- 
fons,  and  of  the  age  to  which  they  are  ufualiy 
afcribed.  And  from  this  it  will  be  made  to  appear 
that  they  fupply  a  fufficient  evidence  of  the  facls  on 
which  the  chriftian  hiftory  is  founded. 

The  particular  teftimenies  of  antient  writers, 
Chriftian,  Jewifh,  and  Heathen,  which  demonilrate 
the  authenticity  of  the  books  of  the  New  Teftament, 
have  been  produced  at  full  length  by  Dr.  Lard- 
ner ;  and,  as  it  would  be  too  tedious  to  recite  fuch 
particulars  in  this  place,  I  muft  refer  my  readers  to 
his  moft  valuable  work,  intitled,  The  Credibility  of 
the  gofpel  bijiory.  They  may  afTure  themfelves, 
however,  that,  notwithftanding  the  authenticity  of 
fome  of  the  books  has  been  queftioned,  there  never 
was  any  doubt  with  refpeft  to  any  of  them,  except 
to  the  epiftles  of  James  and  Jude,  the  fecond  of  Pe 
ter,  the  two  fmall  epiftles  of  John,  that  which  is 
infcribed  to  the  Hebrews,  and  the  book  of  Reve 
lation.  The  authority  of  the  four  gofpels,  the 
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book  of  A&s,  and  the  reft  of  the  epiftles,  was  never 
called  in  queftion.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  fom'e  of 
the  Judaizing  chriftians  having  conceived  an  aver- 
lion  to  St.  Paul,  had  no  opinion  of  his  writings, 
but  they  were  never  denied  to  be  his.  Alfo  fome 
of  the  early  chriftians  rejected  the  genealogy  of 
Chriir.,  and  the  hiftory  of  the  miraculous  concep 
tion,  as  related  in  the  gofpels  of  Matthew  and  Luke, 
l)ut  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  numerous,  nor 
V/as  their  opinion  of  long  continuance. 

Befides,  we  are  by  no  means  to  infer  that,  be- 

caufe  fome  early  chriitian^  rejected  any  particular 

opinion  or  fa£t  contained  in  any  of  the  four  Evan- 

gelifts,  they  did  not  therefore  think  them  to  be  the 

genuine  writings  of  the  perfons  whofe  names  they 

bear.     For  though   they  were  fatisfied   that   they 

wrote   thofe  things,  they  might  think  them  to  be 

fo  far  miftaken.     We  find,    in  the  hiftory  of  the 

A&s,  that  the  opinion  of  a  fingle  apoftle  did  not 

always  pafs  uncontroverted  ;  and   with   refpecl:    to 

any  thing  except   thfe  leading  facts,  fuch  as  were 

mentioned  above,  and  which  have  never  yet  been 

queftioned    by  any   perfons  who   call    themfelves 

chriftians,  any  difference  of  opinion  among  the 

apoftles,  or  others,  is  of  no  moment  whatever,  with 

refpeft  to  the  proper  evidence  of  chriftianity. 

With  refpecl:,  however  to  all  thofe  books  of  the 
New  Teftament,  the  authenticity  of. which  has 
been  queftioned,  the  arguments  in  favour  of  them 
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are  confiderably  ftronger  than  thofe  againft  them, 
It  is  not  certain  who  was  the  author  of  the  epiftle 
to  the  Hebrews,  but  if  it  was  not  written  by  St. 
Paul,  which  feems  to  be  the  more  probable  opinion, 
yet  it  was  certainly  written  in  the  apoftolical  age, 
and  by  fome  perfon  of  authority  in  the  chriftian 
church.  The  gofpel  of  Matthew,  was,  perhaps, 
written  in  Hebrew,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Jewifli 
converts}  but  either  Matthew  himfelf,  or  fome 
other  perfon  of  the  fame  age,  muft  have  tranflated 
it  into  Greek,  the  language  in  which  we  now  have 
it  5  fo  that,  with  refpcct  to  every  thing  of  impor 
tance,  it  is  of  the  fame  value  as  the  original  Hebrew 
would  have  been.  The  book  of  Revelation  was  not 
received  in  all  chriftian  churches  for  fome  time; 
but  afterwards  it  gained  univerfal  credit,  and  its 
authority  is  now  juftly  confidered  as.  of  the  higheft 
rank.  The  reafons  for  which  it  was  difregared 
by  fome  are,  indeed,  fufficiently  obvious,  and  ap* 
pear  to  be  of  no  manner  of  weight,  as  they  arofe 
chiefly  from  the  doclrine  of  the  millenium,  of  which 
fome  antient  heretics  were  thought  to  avail  them- 
felves  too  much. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  canon  of  the 
Old  Teftament  was  the  fame  in  the  time  of  our 
Saviour  as  it  is  now;  nor  could  it  have  been  cor 
rupted  materially  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from 
the  Babylonifh  captivity,  on  account  of  the  fed  of 
the  Samaritans,  which  took  its  rife  about  that  time* 
L  3  For 
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For  thefe  people  profeiTed  the  fame  regard  to  the 
facred  books  with  the  Jews  themfelves,  and  were 
always  at  variance  with  them  about  the  interpre 
tation  of  the  fcriptures.  The  Samaritan  copy  of 
the  Pentateuch  is  now  in  our  hands,  and  excepting 
fome  numbers,  in  which  the  different  copies  and 
tranflations  of  all  antient  writings  are  peculiarly 
fubjecl:  to  vary,  and  a  fingle  text,  in  which  mount 
Gerizim  and  mount  Ebal  are  interchanged,  it  is  the 
very  fame  with  the  Jewifh  copy.  Not  long  after 
this,  the  books  of  the  Old  Ttftament,  beginning 
with  the  Pentateuch,  were  translated  into  Greek, 
and  difperfed  by  means  of  the  Jews,  into  alrnoit 
every  part  of  the  known  world. 

There  is  not  the  leaft  probability  that  any  change, 
worth  any  men's  attempting  to  make,  or  in  the  leail 
affecting  any  principal  point  of  the  Jewifh  religio^ 
\vas  made  during  their  captivity  ;  which,  however, 
was  not  long,  reckoning  from  the  time  of  the  de- 
ftru&ion  of  the  city  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  but  that 
many  of  thofe  who  returned  from  it  had  a  perfect 
remembrance  of  the  temple  of  Solomon,  which  had 
been  burned  in  the  fiege  by  Nebuchadnezzar  ;  for 
they  wept  when  they  faw  how  much  the  new  tem 
ple  was  inferior  to  it;  and  can  it  be  fuppofed  but 
that  fome  of  theffT'people  would  have  taken  the 
alarm,  and  a  fchifm  have  been  occafioned,  if  any 
material  change  had  been  attempted  to  be  made  in 

the 
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the  conftitution  of  the  lav/,  or  the  contents  of  the 
facred  books. 

Leaft  of  all,  can  it  be  fuppofeo  that  Ezra  would, 
at  that  particular  time,  have  introduced  the  injunc 
tion  on  which  he  laid  fo  much  irrefs,  about  putting 
away  all  their  ftrange  wives.  In  his  circumftances 
this  meafure  muft  have  appeared  exceedingly  hazar 
dous,  confidering  how  many  perfons,  even  among 
the  priefts  themfelves,  had  contra.fted  fuch  mar 
riages,  how  confiderable  they  were  by  their  birth 
and  alliances,  and  confequently  how  many  enemies 
the  Jews  would  thereby  make  themfelves.  We 
find,  in  fuel:,  that  this  meafure  did  meet  with  the 
moil*  violent  cppoiltion,  produced  a  Lifting  divifion 
among  themfelves,  and  made  them  incur  the  ha 
tred  and  ill  offices  of  all  their  neighbours.  Befides, 
fince  many  of  the  priefts,  who  muft  have  known  as 
much  of  the  law  of  Mofes  as  Ezra  himfelf,  were 
highly  exafperated  at  this  proceeding,  they  would 
never  have  fuffered  him  to  publifh  that  as  one 
of  the  laws  of  Mofes,  which  they  knew  to  be  a 
mere  forgery. 

If  we  go  farther  back  into  the  Jewifri  hiftory,  we 
fhall  ftill  be  unable  to  pitch  upon  any  time  in  which 
any  material  change  in  the  facred  books  could  have 
been  attempted,  with  the  lead  profpect  of  fuccefs. 
It  was  one  of  the  moft  earned  inftrudlions  of 
Mofes  himfelf,  that  the  book  of  the  law,  a  copy 
•f  which  was  lodged  in  the  ark,  ihould  be  the 
L  4  futyecl; 
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fubjecT:  of  conftant  reading  and  meditation  in  every 
Ifraelitifh  family;  and  it  was  exprefsly  appointed 
that  it  fhould  be  read  publicly  every  feven  years, 
at  the  feaft  of  Tabernacles,  Deut.  xxxi.  9,  13; 
and  the  Levites,  who  were  difperfcd  through  all 
the  twelve  tribes,  were  particularly  appointed  to 
ftudy  and  to  explain  it  to  the  reft  of  the  nation; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  times  of  defection  and 
idolatry,  they  were  never  intirely  without  pro 
phets,  and  even  many  thoufands  of  others,  who 
continued  firm  in  the  wormip  of  the  true  God, 
and  therefore  muft  have  retained  their  regard  to 
the  facred  books  of  the  Law. 

As  to  the  alarm  of  king  Jofiah  and  his  court, 
on  finding  a  copy  of  the  Law  in  the  temple,  it 
may  be  accounted  for  many  ways  better  than  upon 
the  fuppofition  of  that  being  the  firft  copy  of  all, 
either  impofed  upon  the  king,  or  impofed  by  him 
upon  the  people;  neither  of  which  could  poffibly 
have  been  effected.  It  is  not  improbable,  but  that 
this  particular  copy  might  have  been  the  original 
one,  which  had  been  taken  out  of  the  ark,  and 
miflaid,  in  fome  former  idolatrous  reign;  and  the 
paiTages  which  they  read  might  contain  fome  awful 
denunciations  againft  idolatry,  to  which  they  had 
given  but  little  attention  before.  Whatever  we 
may  conjecture  with  refpecl  to  this  particular  fact, 
it  can  never  be  thought  in  the  leaft  probable,  that 
a  nation  fo  prone  to  idolatry  as  the  Ifraelites  were, 
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"from  the  time  of  their  fettlement  in  the  land  of 
Canaan  to  the  Babylonifh  captivity,  fhould  either 
forge,  or  not  detect  and  expofe  'the  forgery  of 
books  pretending  to  fo  high  authority,  and  fo 
hoftile  to  their  favourite  propenfity. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  Jews  have,  no  doubt, 
a&ed  the  part  of  moft  faithful  and  even  fcrupulous 
guardians  of  their  facred  books,  for  the  ufe  of  all 
the  world  in  the  times  of  chriftianity.  After  the 
laft  of  their  prophets,  Malachi,  they  admitted  no 
more  books  into  their  canon,  fo  as  to  permit  them 
to  be  read  in  their  fynagogues,  though  they  were 
written  by  the  moft  eminent  men  in  their  nation  ; 
it  being  a  maxim  with  them,  that  no  book  could 
be  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  canon  of  their  fcrip- 
tures,  unlefs  it  was  written  by  a  prophet,  or  a 
perfon  who  had  had  communication  with  God. 

That  the  fcriptures  of  the  Old  Teftament  have 
^not  been  materially  corrupted  by  the  Jews  fince 
the  promulgation  of  chriftianity,  notwithftanding 
it  is  thought  that,  out  of  enmity  to  chriftianity, 
they  attempted  it  in  a  few  paflages,  (though  it  was 
more  with  refpect  to  the  Septuagint  Greek  than, 
the  original  Hebrew)  is  evident  from  the  many 
prophecies  ftill  remaining  in  their  fcriptures,  con 
cerning  the  humiliation  and  fufferings  of  the  Mef- 
jfiah,  in  which  the  chriftians  always  triumphed 
when  they  difpultd  with  the  Jews.  Thefe  paf- 
fages,  therefore,  we  may  affure  ourfelves,  would 
L  5  have 
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have  been  the  firft  that  the  Jews  would  have  prac- 
tifed  upon,  if  it  had  been  in  their  power,  or  in 
their  inclination  to  do  it. 

All  the  books  of  fcripture  have  alfo  many  inter 
nal  marks  of  their  being  the  genuine  production 
of  the  ages  in  which  they  are  faid  to  have  been 
written,  as  they  contain  fo  many  allufions  to  par 
ticular  perfons,  places,  opinions,  and  cuftoms, 
Which  are  known,  from  other  allowed  hiftories,  to 
have  exifted  in  thofe  times  ;  and  the  hiftorical  in 
cidents  which  the  facred  writers  occafionally  men 
tion,  are  fufFiciently  agreeable  to  other  authentic 
accounts  ;  the  variations  being  no  greater  than 
fuch  as  are  to  be  found  in  other  genuine  hiftories 
of  the  fame  period.  This  branch  of  the  evidence 
of  chriflianity  has  alfo  been  particularly  illuftratcd 
by  Dr.  Lardner. 


SECTION  .II. 

Of  the  evidence  from  teftitnony  in  favour  of  the  cbrijlian 
revelation. 

TAKING   it   for  granted   that  the  books  of 
fcripture  are  the  genuine  productions  of  the 
pcrfons  and  times  to  which   they  are  ufually  af- 
cribed,  I  fhall  proceed  to  confider  the  value  of  th« 
evidence  which  they  contain,  for  thofe  facts,  on 

which 
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which  the  truth  of  the  Jewifli  and  chriftian  reli 
gions  depends,  beginning  with  the  latter. 

We  find  in  the  books  of  the  New  Teftament, 
and  efpecially  the  four  Evangel'ifis^  and  the  book 
of  Atts^  not  only  that  twelve  perfons  who  are 
called  apoftleS)  but  that  thoufands  of  others  were 
witnefTcs  of  a  continued  courfe  of  miracles  per 
formed  by  Jefus  Chrift,  during  the  whole  courfe 
of  his  miniftry;  efpecially  that  he  was  actually 
put  to  death,  and  that  great  numbers  of  perfons 
had  the  mod  fatisfactory  evidence  that  he  rofe  again 
from  the  dead,  as  he  himfelf  had  foretold.  Thefe 
were  perfons  who  had  attended  upon  him  conftant- 
]y,  and  had  had  the  faireft  opportunity  of  inquir 
ing  into  the  truth  of  the  fairs.  Many  of  thefe 
witnefles  of  the  miracles  of  Chrift  were  Jlrangers^ 
and  others  were  his  moft  inveterate  enemies ;  who, 
notwithstanding  this,  could  not  deny  but  that  he 
performed  many  real  miracles,  though  they  afcribed 
fome  of  them  to  the  agency  of  evil  fpirits. 

The  miracles  of  Chrift  were  of  fo  great  noto 
riety,  that  Peter,  addreiling  himfelf  to  thejpdy  of 
the  Jews  at  Jerufalem,  within  a  fhort  time  after 
the  refurrection,  had  no  occafion  to  produce  any 
particular  witnefles  of  them  ;  but,  without  being 
contradicted  by  any  perfon,  appealed  to  the  whole 
body  of  the  people  prefent,  as  having  already  the 
fulleft  conviction  concerning  them,  Acts  ii.  22. 
St.  Paul,  alfo,  when  he  had  an  audience  of  King 
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Agrippa,  appealed  to  his  own  knowledge  and  con 
viction;  faying  that  the  things  were  not  done  in  a 
corner,  Acts  xxvi.  26. 

Even  the  friends  and  difciples  of  Chrift  were 
only  thofe  who  were  made  fo  by  the  evidence  of 
his  miracles,  and  his  excellent  doctrine,  and  who 
muft  have  come  to  him  with  ftrong  prejudices, 
againft  his  being  the  perfon  that  he  pretended  to 
be,  and  againft  his  being  pofiefled  of  thofe  extra 
ordinary  powers  which  they  faw  him  exert.  Had 
he  even  performed  all  that  they  expected  from  the 
Meffiah,  the  obfcurity  of  his  birth,  and  his  pafiing 
for  a  Galilean,  were  fufficient,  we  find,  to  make 
many  perfons  conclude  without  farther  inquiry, 
that  he  muft  be  an  impoftor.  All  the  Jews,  how 
ever,  even  the  moft  intelligent,  and  the  moft  vir 
tuous  of  them,  expected  nothing  lefs  than  a  tem 
poral  prince,  who  fhould  affert  the  freedom  of  the 
Jews,  and  the  empire  of  the  world.  Nothing, 
therefore,  but  the  ftrongeft  evidence  of  his  having 
a  divine  commiflion,  can  be  fuppofed  to  have  in 
duced  them  to  receive  him  in  that  character,  after 
he  had  peremptorily  declined  all  kingly  honours, 
and  efpecially  after  his  fufferings  and  death. 

When  Chrift  was  actually  put  to  death,  we  fee 
that  his  moft  intimate  companions  forfook  him  and 
fled  5  and  confidering  the  damp  which  was  thrown 
upon  all  the  views  and  expectations  of  the  apoftles 
by  the  ignominious  death  gf  their  mailer,  their  re- 

affembling 
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afTembling  fo  foon  afterwards,  and  undertaking, 
in  the  face  of  the  greateft  oppofition,  to  preach 
the  dodlrine  of  their  rnafter,  and  gain  converts  to 
the  belief  of  his  divine  million,  cannot  be  accounted 
for,  but  upon  the  fuppofition  of  their  having  re 
ceived  the  fulleft  conviction  that  he  rofe  from  tiie 
dead,  and  had  authorized  them  to  preach  in  his 
name. 

So  incredulous  were  the  difciples  of  Chrift  with 
refpecl:  to  the  truth  of  his  refurredlion,  though  it 
was  what  he  himfelf  had  exprefsly  foretold,  that 
Thomas,  one  of  the  twelve  apoftles,  declared, 
even  after  he  was  informed  of  it  by  the  reft  (who 
afTured  him  that  they  themfelves  had  lately  feen, 
and  converfed  with  him)  that  he  could  not  believe 
the  fa£r,,  unlefs  he  fhould  actually  handle  and  exa 
mine  his  wounds  ;  and  yet  even  this  man  did  after 
wards  receive  the  fulleft  fatisfadtion. 

That  fo  many  of  the  Jewifli  nation  fhould  have 
been  converted  to  chriftianity  by  the  preaching  of 
the  apoftles,  is  fuch  a  facl:,  as  cannot  be  accounted 
for,  but  upon  the  fuppofition  of  their  having  re 
ceived  the  moft  fatisfactory  evidence  with  refpecl: 
to  the  refurre&ion  of  Chrift,  and  the  power  with 
which  the  apoftles  were  inverted  to  work  miracles 
in  his  name. 

The  whole  nation  of  the  Jews  are  to  this  da}*, 
and,  according  to  all  the  accounts  that  we  have  of 
them?  they  ever  h#ve  been  the  moft  obftinate  and 

incre* 
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incredulous  of  all  mankind,  and  therefore  the  laft 
people  in  the  world  to  convince  or  perfuade;  and 
they  muftJiave  been^  more  efpecially  fo  in  fuch  a 
cafe  as  this,  where  their  moft  favourite  prejudices 
were  directly  oppofed.  They  muft,  therefore,  have 
been  the  leaft  liable  to  have  been  impofed  upon, 
and  the  moft  unexceptionable  witnefTes  that  can  be 
thought  of  for  this  purpofe. 

No  reafonable  motive  can  be  afllgned  for  the 
aftonifliing  perfeverance  of  the  apoftles,  aud  other 
primitive  chriftians,  in  preaching  the  gofpel,  bear 
ing  all  h.irdfhips,  and  even  undergoing  death  for 
the  fake  of  ii,  but  the  moft  firm  perfuafion  of  their 
having  a  reward  in  heaven  ;  and  how  could  they 
have  come  by  t^hat  firm  perfuafion,  but  in  conie- 
quence  of  having  received  the  cleareft  evidence  of 
miracles,  in  favour  of  the  pretenfions  and  power 
of  Chrift. 

That  a  few  perfons  might  have  had  their  heads 
turned,  and  have  acted  in  an  abfurd  and  unac 
countable  manner,  may  be  fuppofed  ;  but  unlefs 
human  nature  was  conftituted  in  a  manner  quite 
different  from  what  we  fee  and  experience  at  pre- 
fent  (which  would  be  much  more  extraordinary 
than  anything  that  the  fcheme  of -revelation  re 
quires  us  to  believe)  it  can  never  be  fuppofed  that 
fo  many  perfons  as  actually  incurred  reproach  and 
perfecution,  even  unto  death,  for  the  fake  of  the 
gofpel,  at  the  firft  promulgation  of  it,  (hould,  all 

of 
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of  them,  for  fo  long  a  courfe  of  time,  have  been 
fo  infatuated,  as  to  rifk  and  abandon  every  thing, 
without  a  well-grounded  hope  of  a  fufficient  re- 
compenfe  ;  that  is,  without  a  rational  conviction 
concerning  the  refurreclion  and  power  of  Chrift. 

Befides,  they  all  of  them  pretended  to  f>me  mi 
raculous  gift,  and  cannot  b*.-  fuppofed  to  have  con 
tinued  to  act  the  part  which  they  did  through  life, 
without  a  confcioufnefs  of  their  having,  and  ex 
erting  fuch  miraculous  powers  on  proper  occaiions. 

If  the  heads  of  the  apoftles  and  other  primitive 
chriftians  had  been  turned  by  the  moft  prepofterous 
ambition,  and  they  had  meant  nothing  farrher  than 
to  make  themfelves  confpicuous  in  the  world,  it 
can  hardly  be  fuppofed  but  that  fome  of  them,  at 
leaft,  would  have  thought  of  fetting  up  for  them- 
felves,  and  that  the  ableft  among  them  would 
have  endeavoured  to  make  tools  of  the  reft,  On 
the  contrary,  there  is  not  the  leaft  appearance  of 
any  one  of  them  endeavouring  to  a  flu  me  authority 
over  the  reft;  but  they  perfift  through  life,  as  bro 
thers  and  fellow  labourers,  in  their  allegiance  to 
their  crucified  Lord,  referring  all  their  mighty 
works  to  his  power  and  fpirit. 

With  this  humility  and  perfect  harmony  they 
preached  the  religion  of  their  mafter,  not  only 
when  they  were  together,  but  when  they  were  fe~ 
parated  from  one  another,  in  very  diftant  countries; 
where,  if  what  they  performed  were  mere  tricks  of 

their 
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their  own^  they  had  an  opportunity  of  efhblifhing 
thcmfelves  independently  of  one  another.  Even 
the  apoftle  Paul,  who  preached  the  gofpel  without 
conferring  with  any  of  the  other  apoftles,  purfued 
the  fame  conduct,  engaging  in  the  very  fame  per- 
fecuted  intereft,  and  promoting  it  by  the  very  fame 
methods* 

This  unambitious  conduct  of  the  apoflles  is  the 
more  remarkable,  as  before  the  crucifixion  of 
Chrift,  fame  of  them  appeared  to  be  of  a  different 
character,  eagerly  afpiring  after  worldly  honours, 
and  ambitious  of  pre-eminence  over  their  brethren. 
This,  and  other  remarkable  changes  in  their  dif- 
pofition  and  conduct  after  the  death  of  Chrift,  and 
efpecially  their  fuddenly  taking  courage  to  preach 
the  gofpel  in  the  face  of  the  greateft  dangers,  im 
mediately  after  their  cowardly  defertion  of  their 
mafter,  and  after  a  cataflrophe  which  intirely  over 
turned  all  their  fond  hopes  and  expectations  from 
him,  are  eafily  accounted  for  on  the  hypothecs  of 
their  having  been  endued  with  power  from  on  high, 
on  the  day  of  Pentecoft,  but  are  inexplicable,  on 
the  known  principles  of  human  nature,  without 
fuch  an  hypothecs. 

Chriftians,  even  in  the  times  of  the  apoftlesv 
were  divided  into  various  feels  and  parties,  and  the 
contention  was  carried  on  with  great  heat  and  ani- 
mofity  among  them,  fome  of  them  op  poling  the 
apoftles  themfelves.  Now,  had  any  of  them  been 

but 
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but  fufpccted  of  contriving  or  conniving  at  a 
fraud,  with  refpect  to  the  foundation  of  the  reli 
gion  they  profeffed,  it  could  not,  in  thofe  circum- 
ftances,  but  have  been  detected  and  expofed.  Yet 
in  arguing  with  thefe  divided  chriftians,  the  apoftle 
Paul  fcruples  not  to  appeal  to  miracles  wrought 
among  them,  and  even  by  them,  and  gives  par 
ticular  directions  about  the  moil  proper  ufe  of 
the  fupernatural  gifts  of  which  they  were  pofTefled. 
In  thefe  circumftances  how  could  he  have  written 
in  this  manner,  if  he  had  been  fenfibie  that  no 
fuch  miracles  had  been  wrought,  and  no  fuch  fu 
pernatural  gifts  poffefled  either  by  himfelf  or  them. 

That  the  apoftles  and  primitive  chriftians  could 
not  expect  to  make  any  lafting  advantage  of  their 
impofture,  admitting  that  their  ruling  paflion  was 
the  ambition  of  being  the  founders  of  a  new  reli 
gion,  may  be  argued  from  this  confideration,  that 
for  fome  time  they  univerfally  expected  the  fecond 
coming  of  Chrift,  to  put  an  end  to  the  world,  in 
that  very  generation. 

If  Chrift  and  his  apoftles  were  not  the  weakeft  of 
all  enthufiafts,  which  their  whole  conduct  (hews 
them  not  to  have  been,  they  could  not  but  know 
whether  they  were  infpircd  of  God,  and  had  a 
power  of  fpeaking  and  ading  in  his  name,  or  not. 
Now  that  men  of  virtue  mould  pretend  to  act  from 
God,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  knew  that  they 
had  no  fuch  commiifion,  cannot  be  fuppofed.  It 

follows. 
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follows,  therefore,  that,  not  being  grofs  and  weak 
enthufiafts,  they  could  not  be  under  an  illufion 
themfelves;  and  being  good  men,  friends  of  vir 
tue,  and  ftiewing  the  moft  genuine  marks  of  an 
unfeigned  reverence  for  God,  and  for  truth,  they 
would  not  attempt  to  impofe  upon  others. 

That  the  apoftles  were  men  poiTefled-of  the 
greatett  cunning,  fo  as  to  conduct:,  with  ability 
and  fuccefs,  all  the  parts  of  fo  complex  an  im- 
pofture,  and  which  required  fo  many  agents  of 
ability  equal  to  their  own,  and  that  at  the  fame 
time  they  were  dupes  to  the  grcfTeft  illufions,  are 
contradictory  fuppofitions.  To  a  certain  degree, 
indeed,  there  may  be  a  mixture  of  artifice  and  en- 
thufiafm ;  and  therefore  men  may  be  deceived  them- 
felves,  and  endeavour  to  deceive  others.  But  the 
degree  in  which  it  is  necefTary,  for  the  purpofe  of 
infidelity,  that  thefe  two  oppofite  qualities  fhould 
be  found  in  Chrift  and  his  apoflles,  and  in  all 
thofe  who  muft  neceflarily  have  been  in  the  fame 
fcheme,  is  abfolutely  impofTible,, while  human  na 
ture  is  what  it  is;  and  no  example  of  any  thing 
approaching  to  it  can  be  found  in  the  hiftory  of 
mankind. 

Moft  of  the  preceding  arguments  are  peculiarly 
flrong  with  refpecl:  to  St.  Paul.  He  had  been  an 
inveterate  enemy,  and  perfecutor  of  the  chriftians, 
a  man  of  great  ability,  learning,  activity,  and  in 
fluence  with  the  leading  men  of  his  country  j  fo 
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that  he  had  every  thing  in  this  world  to  expect 
from  his  oppofition  to  chriftianity,  and  nothing 
but  perfecution,  ignominy,  or  almoft  certain  death 
from  embarking  in  that  caufe.  Yet,  notwith- 
flanding  this,  he  fuddenly,  and  without  difcover- 
ing  any  marks  of  infanity,  or  giving  any  inftance 
of  abfurdity  of  conduct  in  other  refpe&s,  preached 
that  doclrine  which  he  had  oppofed,  and  continued 
in  it  to  the  end  of  a  laborious  and  painful  Life, 
which  terminated  in  a  bloody  death. 

How  this  can  be  accounted  for,  excepting  in  the 
manner  in  which  he  himfelf  explains  it,  is  to  me 
impoffible  to  conceive.  But  upon  his  hypothecs 
every  thing  is  perfectly  eafy.  He  fays  that  Chrilt 
fpake  to  him  in  perfon,  to  convince  him  of  his 
error,  and  of  the  folly  of  his  purfuits,  after  he  had 
been  thrown  down  from  his  horfe,  by  the  flafhing 
of  a  fupernatural  light,  as  he  was  on  his  road  to 
Damafcus.  And  this  fact  is  itfelf  extremely  pro 
bable  from  the  circumftances  of  it. 

This  was  not  in  the  night  time,  when  appari 
tions  are  commonly  pretended  to  be  feen,  but  at 
mid-day ;  not  when  he  was  alone,  and  his  mind 
fubject  to  a  fudden  panic,  or  fit  of  remorfe,  but  in 
company;  and  not  in  the  company  of  chriftians, 
or  of  thofe  who  faw  and  heard  enough  to  make 
them  become  chriftians,  but  of  inveterate  enemies 
to  chriftianity,  probably  his  favourite  companions, 
and  who  when  they  were  afterwards  appealed  to, 

could 
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could  not  contradict  the  fads,  of  the  extraordinary 
light,  and  the  found  of  a  voice,  though  they  could 
not  diftinguifh  the  words',  nor  could  they  deny 
that  he  was  actually  ftruck  blind.  He  was  con 
firmed  in  the  truth  of  what  he  was  informed  of  in 
this  vifion  by  recovering  his  fight,  as  Chrifl  at  the 
fame  time  foretold,  on  the  prayer  of  Ananias  who 
baptized  him. 

The  treachery  of  Judas  Ifcariot  affords  a  ftriking 
evidence  of  the  innocent  character,  and  divine 
miflion  of  Chrift.  Circumftanced  as  this  traitor 
was,  and  difpofed  as  he  muft  have  been,  he  would 
certainly  have  given  information  of  any  finifter 
defign  of  Chrifl:,  if  he  had  known  of  any  fuch 
thing  ;  and  he  had  the  fame  means  of  information 
as  the  reft  of  the  apoftles.  His  hanging  himfelf 
was  natural  enough  as  the  effect:  of  extreme  agony 
and  remorfe  of  mind,  after  fo  bafe  a  piece  of  trea 
chery,  but  altogether  unaccountable  upon  the  fup- 
pofition  that,  by  telling  the  truth  only,  he  might 
have  gained  a  coniiderable  reward,  and  at  the  fame 
time  have  eftablifhed  himfelf  in  the  efteern  of  his 
country,  by  expofmg  an  impoftor  who  was  the 
object  of  general  odium,  and  efpecially  with  thofe 
who  had  the  chief  influence  in  public  affairs. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  cannot,  I  think,  but  be  al 
lowed,  that  the  teftimony  that  is  given  to  the 
hiftory  and  miracles  of  Chrift,  of  which  we  have 
an  account  in  the  books  of  the  New  Teftamenta 
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is  the  teflimony  of  men  who  were  competent  wit- 
nefTes  in  the  cafe;  having  had  the  faireft  oppor 
tunity  of  fatisfying  themfelves  concerning  the 
facts,  and  who  had  no  motive,  that  we  can  ima 
gine,  for  impofmg  upon  the  world  with  refpect  to 
them. 

Befides  the  evidence  of  the  divine  miflion  of 
Chrift  which  arifes  from  the  teftimony  to  the  rea 
lity  of  his  miracles,  by  thofe  who  faw  and  converfed 
with  him,  and  the  tacit  acknowledgement  of  all 
his  contemporaries,  we  have  (on  the  authority  of 
the  fame  hiftorians)  the  evidence  which  arifes  from 
the  teflimony  of  another  prophet,  whofe  claim  to 
a  divine  communication  was  allowed  by  almoft  the 
whole  body  of  the  Jewiih  nation,  and  even  the 
teftimony  of  God  himfdf,  declared  in  fupernatural 
voices  from  heaven. 

The  teftimony  of  John  the  baptift  is  of  confl- 
derable  importance  to  the  evidence  of  chriftianity. 
The  circumftances  which  attended  his  birth  were 
very  extraordinary,  and  excited  great  expectations 
concerning  him.  He  led  a  remarkably  auftere  life, 
without  any  connection  with  the  world,  cr  its 
affairs,  and  had  no  perfonal  knowledge  of  Jefus, 
though  they  were  related.  By  his  exemplary  vir 
tue  he  fo  far  gained  the  efteem  and  confidence  of 
the  body  of  the  Jew?,  that  the  mod  bigotted  and 
envious  of  the  Pharifees  and  chief  priefts,  not- 
withftanding  their  authority  with  the  people,  durft 

not 
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not  fay  in  public  that  he  was  no  prophet.  He  even 
died  a  martyr  to  his  integrity  and  fidelity,  in  re 
proving  king  Herod. 

This  remarkable  perfon  did  not  pretend  to  work 
miracles,  but  folemnly  declared  that  he  was  com- 
miffioned  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  repentance,  by 
way  of  preparation  for  the  coming  of  the  Mefliah  ; 
and  he  alfo  folemnly  declared  that  he  knew  Jefus 
to  be  the  perfon  by  fome  vifible  token  attending 
the  defcent  of  the  fpirit  of  God  upon  him ;  by 
which,  he  fays,  it  was  foretold  to  him,  that  he 
fhould  be  able  to  diftinguifti  the  perfon  to  whofe 
miffion  his  own  was  fubordinate.  Notwithftand- 
ing  the  great  credit  which  John  acquired,  equal, 
if  not  fuperior  to  that  of  any  of  the  former  Jewifh 
prophets,  he  did  not  pretend  to  fet  up  for  himfelf, 
but  conftantly  referred  his  difciples  to  Jefus,  when 
they  were  zealoufly  attached  to  him,  and  jealous 
of  the  rifing  reputation  of  the  new  prophet. 

Chrift  was  alfo  declared  to  be  the  fon  and  mef-« 
fenger  of  God  by  miraculous  voices  from  heaven  ; 
the  firft  of  thefe  was  pronounced  immediately  upon 
his  baptifm,  probably  in  the  hearing"of  great  num 
bers  ;  the  fecond  on  the  mount  of  transfiguration, 
when  only  three  of  his  difciples  were  prefent ;  and 
the  third  in  the  temple,  in  the  hearing  of  a  pro- 
tnifcuous  multitude,  of  whom  fome,  who  were  at 
a  diftance,  thought  that  it  thundered,  and  others 
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faid  that  an  angel  fpake  to  him.  See  Luke  iii.  22* 
Mat.  xvii.  5.  John  xii,  28. 

To  thefe  three  different  kinds  of  evidence,  namely 
that  of  his  works,  of  John  the  Baptifc,  and  of  God 
his  father,  as  v/ell  as  to  that  of  antient  prophecies, 
Jcfus  himfelf  appeals  in  his  converfation  with  the 
Jews;  Jobnv.  31,  &c. 

Some  perfons  feem  to  be  furprifed  that  we  find 
fo  little  in  favour  of  chriflianity  in  the  writings  of 
Jews  and  Heathens,  who  lived  about  the  time  of 
its  promulgation.  But  how  can  it  be  fuppofed  that 
men  fhould  fpeak  very  favourably  of  a  religion 
which  they  did  not  chufe  to  embrace  ?  Befides, 
chriftianity  has  all  that  teftimony  which  can  pof- 
fibly  be  had  from  adverfaries.  It  would  be  highly 
unreafonable  to  expect  that  Jews  or  Heathens,  con 
tinuing  fiich,  ihould  exprefsly  acknowledge  their 
belief  of  the  refurrection  of  Chrift;  but  they  ac 
knowledge  what  is  a  fufficient  ground  of  our  be 
lief,  namely,  that  the  difciples  of  Chrift  declared 
that  he  did  rife  from  the  dead,  and  that  they  pro- 
fefled  to  have  feen  and  converfed  with  him  after  his 
refurrecftion.  This  is  particularly  done  by  Celfus, 
and  the  emperor  Julian. 

Such  fa£ts  as  thefe  being  admitted,  we  are  cer 
tainly  at  liberty  to  reafon  from  them  as  well  as  they. 
The  earlier  Jews  afcribed  forne  of  the  miracles  of 
Chrift  to  the  power  of  Beelzebub,  and  many  of  the 
later  Jews  to  the  fecret  virtue  of  forne  ineffable 
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name  of  God,  which  they  pretend  that  he  dole  from 
the  temple,  or  to  fome  arts  of  forcery,  which  they 
conceit  that  he  learned  in  Egypt  j  but,  the  mira 
culous  works  of  Chrift  being  allowed,  we  are  cer 
tainly  at  liberty  to  laugh  at  fuch  hypothefes  as 
thefe,  and  may  think  that  we  a&  more  reafonably 
in  afcribing  them  to  the  power  of  God  only. 

Befides,  chriftianity  has  the  teftimony  ofthou- 
fands,  who,  having  been  bitter  enemies,  became 
converts  to  it,  on  farther  examination  ;  and  thefe 
are,  in  faft,  the  moft  valuable  of  all  teftimonies. 
Indeed,  all  the  early  converts  to  chriftianity,  the 
apoftles  themfelves  not  excepted,  may  be  confidered 
as  belonging  to  this  clafs;  becaufe  they  had  ftrong 
prejudices  to  overcome  before  they  could  entertain 
the  thought  of  fuch  a  Meffiah  as  Jefus  was. 

It  were  to  be  wifhed  that  unbelievers  of  the  pre- 
fent  age  would  carefully  confider  the  evidences 
•which  were  alledged  in  favour  of  chriftianity  by 
Chrift  and  his  apoftles  themfelves,  as  they  are  pro- 
pofed  in  the  Gofpels  and  the  book  of  A£ts,  and 
endeavour  to  account  for  them.  Let  them  par 
ticularly  confider  the  objections  that  were  made 
to  them  by  the  unbelievers  of  thofe  days,  and  ob- 
ferve  what  it  was  which  they  then  took  for  granted, 
and  let  them  confider  whether,  at  this  day,  they 
can  reafonably  take  lefs  for  granted  ;  or  putting 
themfelves  in  the  place  of  their  predeceflbrs,  whe 
ther  they  can,  in  any  other  refpe£r.;  make  any  im* 

provement 
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provement  on  their  reafonings.  If  their  objections 
to  chriftianity  were  really  weak  and  inefficient, 
their  conduct  muft  be  condemned,  even  by  mo 
dern  unbelievers,  who  rmift  acknowledge  that,  with 
their  views  of  things,  they  ought  to  have  become 
chriftians. 

Now  it  is  well  known  that  all  the  early  adverfa- 
ries  of  chriftianity,  Jews  and  Gentiles,  not  only 
allowed  the  authenticity  of  the  books  of  the  New 
Teftament,  but  alfo  admitted  that  miracles  were 
really  wrought  by  Chrift  and  his  apoftles,  as  an 
evidence  of  their  having  a  divine  commiilion.  And 
it  may  be  prefumed  that  men  who  were  fo  much  in- 
terefted  in  detecting  the  impofture  of  chriftianity, 
as  the  high  priefts  and  rulers  among  the  Jews,  and 
alfo  as  the  heathen  priefts,  philofophers,  and  magi* 
ftrates  (fome  of  whom  immediately,  and  all  of  whom 
very  foon  took  alarm  at  the  fpread  of  chriftianity, 
being  in  the  higheft  degree  exafperated  at  it)  and 
who  had  every  poflible  opportunity  for  examining 
the  credentials  of  Chrift  and  his  apoftles,  would 
have  taken  the  moPc  effectual  methods  to  prevent 
the  growth  of  a  religion  that  was  fo  exceedingly 
offenilve  to  them ;  and  they  muft,  no  doubt,  have 
been  fenfible,  that  the  moft  effectual  method  would 
be  to  remove  what  the  chriftians  themfelves  alledg- 
ed  to  be  the  foundation  of  their  faith,  namely, 
the  credibility  of  their  miracles,  which  they  aflerted 
to  have  been  wrought,  and. to  be  at  that  very  time 

VOL.  I.  M  wrought 
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wrought  in  its  favour.  And  it  appears  from  the 
Gofpels  and  the  book  of  Ads,  that  the  enemies  of 
chriftianity  did  give  the  clofeft  attention  to  the  mi 
racles  of  Chrift  and  his  apoftles,  and  not  being  able 
to  queftion  their  reality,  they  had  recourfe  to  fuch 
hypothefes  to  account  for  them,  as  any  unbeliever 
of  the  prefent  age  would  be  afhamed  of. 

Had  chriftianity  given  no  alarm  in  Judea  at  the 
time  when  it  was  firft  propofed,  or  had  the  heathen 
philofophers  and  magiftrates  taken  no  notice  of  it 
till  after  the  death  of  the  apoftles,  the  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  chriftianky  would,  not  have  had  the 
flrength  which  it  now  has,  from  confidering  that 
Chrift  himfelf  was  fo  obnoxious  to  the  Jewifli 
rulers,  that  they  put  him  to  death,  and  that  fo  vio 
lent  a  perfecution  was  raifed  againft  the  difciples 
of  Chrift,  beginning  with  the  very  year  of  his 
afcenfion,  that  only  one  of  the  apoftles,  and  hardly 
any  other  perfon  of  much  eminence  among  the 
chriftians,  died  a  natural  death,  but  died  martyrs 
to  their  religion;  and  that  all  the  primitive 
chriftians,  without  exception,  fufFered  very  great 
hardfhips. 

The  various  circumftances  which  concur  to  au 
thenticate  the  miracles  of  Chrift,  and  the  apoftles 
are  well  collected  into  one  view  by  Dr.  Jortin,  and 
with  it  I  (hall  conclude  this  fe£Uon.  "  They  were 
"  wrought  by  perfons  who  folemnly  appealed  to 
<c  God,  and  who  often  declared  that  they  would 

"  perform 
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c{  perform  them.  They  were  wrought  in  a  public 
<c  manner,  before  enemies  and  unbelievers,  in  a 
**  learned  age,  and  civilized  countries,  not  with 
<c  any  air  of  oflentation,  or  for  the  fake  of  worldly 
"  advantage,  but  in  confirmation  of  precepts  and 
"  do&rines  agreeable  to  reafon,  and  ufeful  to 
<c  mankind,  and  at  a  time  when  their  enemies 
<c  wanted  neither  power  nor  inclination  to  expofe 
<c  them  if  they  had  been  impoftures,  and  were  in 
<c  no  danger  either  of  being  infulted  by  the  popu- 
<e  lace,  or  perfecuted  by  the  civil  rnagiftrates  for 
c<  ridiculing  the  chriftians. 

"  Thefe  miracles  were  alfo  various  and  nu- 
cc  merous,  they  were  of  a  permanent  nature,  and 
"  might  be  reviewed  and  re-examined ;  they  had 
^  nothing  fantaftical  or  cruel  in  them,  but  were 
cc  a<Sls  of  kindnefs  and  beneficence.  Miracles 
"  having  ceafed  for  a  long  time  before  Chrift  ap- 
"  peared,  the  revival  of  them  raifed  the  greater 
56  attention.  They  were  attefted  by  proper  wit- 
**  nefles,  were  acknowledged  by  adverfaries,  were 
"  foretold  by  the  prophets,  and  fuch  as  the  Jews 
*c  expected  from  the  Meffiah,  and  actually  con- 
cc  verted  multitudes," 


M  *  SEC 
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SECTION    IV. 

Confederations  on  the  re  fur  red  ion  of  Chrift,    and 
other  fafts  of  a  fimllar  nature. 

fin  HE  refurreaion  of  Jefus  Chrift  is  a  facl  of 
-*  fuch  particular  confequence  to  the  truth  of 
chriftianity,  and  is  fo  remarkably  circumftanced 
with  refpedl  to  its  evidence,  that  it  well  deferves  a 
diftin6t  confideration.  To  this  fact  our  Lord  him- 
felf  had  appealed,  as  one  confiderable  evidence  of 
his  divine  miffion;  and  though  he  fpake  figuratively 
when  he  gave  his  enemies  warning  of  it,  it  is  plain 
that  he  was  fufficiently  underftood  by  them.  For 
no  fooner  was  he  dead,  and  laid  in  the  fepulchre, 
than  the  chief  priefts  and  rulers  of  the  Jews  in 
formed  the  Roman  governor  concerning  it;  and, 
to  prevent  any  ppffibility  of  their  being  impofed 
upon  by  his  difciples  ftealing  the  body,  and  pre 
tending  that  he  had  rifen  from  the  dead,  they  ob 
tained  a  guard  of  Roman  foldiers  to  watch  the 
fepulchre  continually ;  and  left  the  foldiers  them- 
felves  fhould  have  been  bribed,  or,  by  any  other 
method  have  been  gained  over  by  the  difciples,  to 
connive  at  their  fcheme  of  conveying  away  the 
body,  they  fixed  a  feal  to  a  very  large  ftone,  which 
Covered  the  mouth  of  the  fepulchre. 

Having 
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Having  ufed  thefe  precautions,  which  Teem  'to 
have  been  all  that  human  prudence  could  have 
dictated,  they,  no  doubt,  concluded  that,  if  the 
difciples  fhould  make  any  attempt  to  break  the  fe- 
pulchre,  they  could  not  but  have  been  obferved, 
and  prevented;  or  if  the  difciples  {hould  hav« 
brought  an  armed  force,  fufficient  to  overpower  the 
Roman  guard,  at  leaft  fome  refiftance  would  have 
been  made;  and  the  carrying  off  the  body  by  vio 
lence  could  have  anfvvered  no  purpofe  whatever ;  fo 
that,  upon  the  whole,  they  might  reft  allured  that 
if  the  body  was  not  found  when  they  came  to  in- 
fpecl  the  fepulchre,  the  removal  muft  have  been  ef 
fected  either  by  a  miracle,  or  in  fuch  a  manner,  as 
could  not  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  any  impofture. 

The  event  was,  that  the  body  was  removed  from 
the  fepulchre,  on  the  day  on  which  Chrift  had  fore 
told  that  he  fhould  rife  from  the  dead,  and  this  hap 
pened  very  early  in  the  morning  ,  fo  that  very  pro 
bably,  it  was  not  long  after  the  watch  had  been 
changed  the  third  time  that  night. 

Let  us  now  examine  whether  the  account  which 
the  difciples  of  Chrift,  or  that  which  the  Jews  gave 
of  this  event,  is  the  more  probable.  The  apoftles, 
who  might  have  had  the  account  from  fome  of  the 
guard,  fay  that,  juft  before  the  body  was  removed, 
there  was  a  great  earthquake,  and  an  angel  of  God 
came  and  rolled  away  the  ftorie  from  the  mouth  of 
the  fepulchre,  and  fat  upon  it ;  that  his  raiment  was 
M  3  white 
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white  as  fnow,  and  his  whole  appearance  pa*, 
ticularly  bright  and  dazzling,  fo  that  the  foldiers 
were  feized  with  extreme  fear,  and  became  as  dead 
men. 

Upon  this,  they  all  difperfed,  andfome  of  them 
•went  into  the  city,  and  told  the  high  priefts  all  that 
hadpafled;  but  they  immediately  afTembling  toge 
ther,  with  the  other  rulers  of  the  Jews,  gave  money 
to  thefe  foldiers,  making  them  promife  to  give  out 
that  while  they  flept  the  difciples  of  Chrift  flole  his 
body,  and  afi'uring  them,  that  they  would  take 
care  that  the  Roman  governor  fliould  not  punifli 
them  for  their  negligence.  Accordingly  they  did 
what  was  required  of  them,  and,  no  doubt,  endea 
voured  to  engage  all  their  companions  to  tell  the 
fame  flory.  But  it  is  not  improbable,  but  that 
feme  of  them  might,  in  the  m?an  time,  have  told 
the  truth  ;  and  other  circumftances,  and  a  variety 
of  fubfequent  evidence,  unqueftionably  prove  that 
there  had  been  a  real  refurreclion. 

The  angel  was  ftill  fitting  upon  the  {lone,  about 
break  of  day,  where  he  was  feen  by  Mary  Magda 
lene,  and  fome  other  women,  who  had  come  with 
a  defign  to  embalm  the  body,  and  had  brought 
fpices  with  them  for  that  purpofe,  not  having  any 
Expectation  of  his  rifing  again  ;  but  being  informed 
of  it  by  the  angel,  they  went  in  hafte,  to  acquaint 
his  difciples  with  it.  Two  of  thefe,  Peter  and 
John,  immediately  ran  to  the  fepulchre,  which 

they 
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they  found  open,  and  the  body  gone  ;  but,  inftead 
of  any  marks  of  a  violent  removal,  they  found  the 
.grave  cloaths  carefully  folded  up,  and  laid  in  fepa- 
rate  places,  fo  that  fome  think  the  body  mud:  hav- 
miraculoufly  flipped  out  of  them.  However,  it  is 
not  at  all  probable,  that  they  would  have  been  left 
behind,  and  efpecially  fo  carefully  folded,  and  fo 
regularly  difpofed,  if  the  body  had  been  removed  by 
violence  or  ftealth. 

That  Chrift  fhould  rife  again  from  the  dead,  was 
perfectly  agreeable  to  the  tenor  of  his  former  life, 
and  a  proper  fequel  to  it;  but  the  more  fubftantial  , 
evidence  of  it  is,  his  having  been  frequently  feen, 
by,  and  having  intimately  converfed  with  his  for 
mer  difciples,  whofe  account  of  it  exhibits,  in  a 
rnoft  natural  manner,  their  furprife  and  joy,  on  the 
occafion  of  fo  agreeable,  but  fo  unexpected  an 
event.  Befides,  all  the  miracles  that  were  wrought 
by  the  apoltles  afterwards,  the  evidence  of  which 
is  no  lefs  convincing  than  that  of  the  miracles  of 
Chrift  himfelf,  and  wholly  independent  of  it,  are 
all  fo  many  proofs  of  his  refurreclion  ;  for  they  are 
plainly  parts  of  a  great  fcheme,  which  neceflarily 
fuppofes  that  inoft  important  event. 

Let  us  now  attend  to  fome  circumstances  which 
{hew  the  extreme  improbability  of  the  account 
which  the  Jews  gave  of  the  removal  of  the  body  of 
Jefus,  which  is  that  which  the  chriftian  writers 
fay  they  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  foldiers  above- 
M  4  mentioned 
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mentioned.  It  is  evident,  from  all  the  circum- 
Dances  of  the  hiftory,  that  the  difciples  of  Chrift 
were  too  much  difconcerted  and  difheartened  by 
the  unexpected  death  of  their  matter  (which  entire 
ly  deftroyed  all  the  hopes  which  they  had  enter 
tained  from  him)  to  think  of  making  any  attempt 
to  remove  his  body  $  or  if  they  could  have  removed, 
and  effectually  fecreted  it,  what  end  could  that 
have  anfwered,  without  powers  to  carry  on  th* 
fcheme. 

But  the  fcheme  of  conveying  away  the  body  ly 
Jlealtb  muft  have  appeared  the  moft  improbable  of 
all,  as  it  wasneceflary  for  this  purpofe,  that  every 
foldier  of  the  guard  fhould  not  only  have  been 
found  fleeping  at  the  fame  time,  but  fo  found  afleep, 
that  the  removal  of  a  ftone,  which  feveral  women 
tlefpaired  of  being  able  to  ftir,  fhould  not  awaken 
any  of  them,  and  that  they  fhould  all  have  flept  long 
enough  to  give  them  an  opportunity  both  of  re 
moving  the  flone,  and  taking  off  the  cloaths  and 
fpices,  in  which  the  body  was  wrapped  ;  and  thofe 
•who  are  acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
Jews  prepared  the  bodies  of  their  dead  for  fepul- 
ture,  fay  that  this  muft  have  required  a  confiderable 
time;  more,  indeed,  than  it  can  be  imagined  that 
perfons  who  had  ftolen  the  body  would  have  ven 
tured  to  employ ;  and  laftly,  they  muft  alfo  have 
had  time  to  carry  away  the  body  undifcovered. 

Thi& 
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This  was  alfo  to  be  done  upon  a  hill,  fo  near  the 
city  of  Jerufalem,  that  it  is  now  inclofed  within 
the  walls  of  it,  when  the  moon  was  at  the  full,  and 
at  the  time  of  pafibver,  when  both  Jerufalem  itfelf, 
and  all  the  neighbouring  places  mufl  have  been 
crouded  with  people  from  all  parts  of  Judea. 

It  adds  to  the  improbability  of  this  ftory,  that 
the  difcipline  of  the  Roman  foldiers  is  known  to 
have  been  exceedingly  flricl;  fo  that  they  muft  all  of 
them  have  expected  either  death,  or  fome  fevere  pu- 
nifhrnent  for  fleeping  upon  watch  ;  nor  could  they 
have  expected  any  mercy  in  this  cafe  ;  leail  of  all 
could  they  imagine  that  the  Jewifh  rulers  would 
interpofe  in  their  favour,  when  it  was  at  their 
particular  requeft  that  the  guard  was  obtained,  and 
they  were  fo  much  interefted  in  the  watch  being 
ftriftry  kept;  and  yet  no  punifhment  followed  upon 
the  occafion,  which  amounts  to  a  full  proof  that 
the  Jewifh  rulers  were  convinced  that  the  foldiers 
had  done  all  that  could  be  expected  of  them. 

If  it  be  afked  how  the  foldiers  could  be  brought 
to  fall  into  the  meafures  of  the  Jewifh  rulers,  and 
fo  readily  to  tell  the  lye  which  they  put  into  their 
mouths  j'  it  may  be  anfwered,  that,  in  the  terror 
and  confirmation  they  were  in,  and  afraid  of  pu- 
rufhippnt,  they  might  be  glad  to  do  any  thing 
they  were  directed  to  do,  efpecially  upon  the  pro- 
mife  of  impunity  and  a  reward.  They  might  be 
fatisfied  that  Pilate  and  their  Roman  officers  would 
M  5  beiievf 
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believe  nothing  of  their  account  of  the  appearance 
of  an  angel,  and  the  miraculous  removing  of  the 
flone  (and  they  favv  nothing  more)  and  they  could 
not  pretend  that  they  had  been  overpowered,  when 
they  returned  without  any  marks  of  having  made 
refiftance.  Improbable,  therefore,  as  the  ftory  was, 
they  might  think  it  the  beft  thing  they  could  do  in 
their  circumftances  to  tell  it.  It  is  not  unlikely, 
however,  that,  reflecting  upon  the  affair  afterwards, 
and  hearing  the  teftimony  of  the  apoftles  to  the 
Iruth  of  the  refurre&ion,  fome  of  them,  at  leaft, 
might  be  convinced  of  it,  and  give  a  faithful  ac- 
count  of  all  that  they  knew  concerning  it. 

If  the  difciples  of  (Jhrift  had  really  ftolen  his 
body,  in  the  circumftances  above-mentioned,  it  is 
very  extraordinary  that  the  Jews  fhould  never  have 
pretended  to  produce,  at  leaft,  one  pofitive  evidence 
ofthefacl:.  If  it  had  been  poiTible,  they  would, 
no  doubt,  have  found  fomebody,  who  would  have 
declared  that  they  faw  the  difciples  of  Chrift  in  the 
a£l  of  removing  the  {lone,  of  taking  or  carrying 
away  the  body,  or  fomething  which  they  might 
fuppofe  to  be  the  body;  or  that  fome  perfons,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  difciples,  might  have  been  doing 
fomething  of  this  kind,  about  that  time,  and  near 
the  proper  place.  We  may  be  fatisfied,  therefore, 
that  there  was  no  circumftance  of  this  kind  of 
which  the  Jewish  rulers  could  hope  to  avail  them- 

felves 
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felves,  in  order  to  ftrengthen  their  aflertion  of  the 
body  having  been  flolen. 

When  the  apofties,  prefently  after  this,  appeared 
publicly  in  Jerufalem,  preaching  the  gofpel,  and 
boldly  afierting  the  refurre&ion  of'  Chrift,  do  the 
Jewifh  rulers  behave  to  them  as  men  whom  they 
could  convict  of  a  notorious  cheat?  Nay,  they 
were  fo  far  from  venturing  to  charge  them  with  any 
fuch  thing,  that  they  only  punimed  and  threatened 
them,  infilling  that  they  (hould  fay  no  more  of  the 
matter.  Would  the  orator  Tertullus  have  mifled 
fo  fine  a  topic  of  declamation,  had  there  been  the 
leaft  colour  of  truth  in  this  ftory,  when,  before 
King  Agrippa,  he  was  bitterly  inveighing  againft 
Paul,  who  affirmed  that  Jefus  was  alive,  when  the 
Jews  faid  that  he  was  dead  ?  Or  could  Gamaliel, 
one  of  the  moft  eminent  of  the  Jewifh  doctors,  have 
pofiibly  fuppofed  that  the  hand  of  God  might  be 
with  the  apoilles,  and  have  given  the  advice  which 
he  did  upon  that  occafion,  if  he  had  known  that  a 
cheat  had  been  difcovered  with  refpecl  to  the  re  fur- 
region  ;  or  would  the  whole  Sanhedrim  have  fo 
readily  followed  his  advice,  upon  that  fuppofition? 

Laftly,  it  may  be  obferved,  as  a  proof  of  the  ex 
treme  futility  of  this  ftory,  that  the  only  Evangelift 
who  mentions  it,  makes  no  attempt  to  refute  it* 
feeming  to  regard  it  as  a  thing  that  was  palpably 
falfe,  and  fuificiendy  known  to  befo. 

M  6  Upon 
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Upon  the  whole,  it  feems  to  be  hardly  po/ftble, 
that  the  circumftances  attending  the  refurre&ion  of 
Chrift,  or  the  promulgation  of  the  gofpel,  which 
was  confequent  upon  it,  could  have  been  better 
adapted  to  gain  the  full  conviction  of  the  world  in 
general,  and  efpecially  in  diftant  ages.  The  in 
genuity  of  man  may  fancy  a  refurreclion,  and  the 
promulgation  of  fuch  a  religion  as  the  chriftian,  fo 
circumftanced,  as,  it  may  be  thought^  would  have 
produced  a  greater  effedl: ;  but  it  does  not  feem 
di-fficult  to  demonftrate,  that  any  alteration  which 
has  yet  been  fuggefted  for  this  purpofe  would  have 
been  unfavourable  to  the  real  weight  of  the  evi 
dence. 

It  has  been  faid  that  Chrift  ought  to  have  made 
his  appearance  to  the  chief  priefts  and  rulers  of 
the  Jews,  in  full  aflembly,  and  have  appeared  as 
publicly  after,  as  he  had  done  before  his  refur- 
je&ion.  But  admitting  that  this  had  been  the  cafe, 
I  doubt  not  but  the  fame  obdurate  minds,  which 
were  not  conciliated,  but  more  exafperated  againft 
him  after  their  being  themfelves  witnefies  of  the 
refurre&ion  of  Lazarus,  and  all  the  other  miracles 
of  Chrift,  would  only  have  been  rendered  ftill  more 
inveterate  by  any  other  miracles,  wrought  in  favour 
of  a  perfon,  who  would  have  done  no  more  than  he 
did  in  a  temporal  refpe£h  Befides,  it  is  plain,  that 
they  actually  bad  fuffiwnt  evidence  of  the  refur- 

re&ioa 
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reclion  of  Chrift,  which  is  all  that  can  reafonably 
lie  required,  and  yet  did  not  become  chriftians. 

Admitting,  however,  that  the  confequence  of 
Chrift's  appearing  in  this  public  manner  had  been 
the  converfion  of  the  body  of  the  Jevvifh  nation, 
and  of  fuch  Grangers  as  fhould  have  happened  to 
have  been  refiding  at  Jerufalem,  or  in  Judea,  at  that 
time;  would  it  not  have  been  faid,  by  the  unbe 
lievers  of  this  remote  age,  that  the  rulers  of  the 
Jews  and  the  Roman  governor  were,  in  the  fecret ; 
and  that,  having  the  management  of  the  whole  af 
fair,  they  could  eafily  make  out  the  flory  of  a 
refurredlion,  or  any  thing  elfe,  which  they  might 
have  thought  better  fuited  to  anfwer  their  purpofej 
and  that  all  the  prophecies  which  fpeak  of  a  fuffer- 
ing  Meffiah,  had  been  undoubtedly  forged  by  them. 
Thefe  things  might  eafily  have  been  faid,  even 
in  the  fame  age,  and  at  no  greater  diflance  than 
Rome,  and  much  more  plaufibly  than  many  things 
that  are  objected  to  chriftianity  at  this  day. 

Had  Chrift  himfelf,  after  fuch  an  event,  made 
his  appearance  in  Rome,  accompanied  by  a  folemn 
deputation  of  the  Jewifh  elders,  he  would  probably 
have  been  treated  with  ridicule,  as  the  people  of 
Rome  might  have  faid  that  he  had  never  been  dead. 
But  let  us  farther  admit,  that  the  Roman  em 
peror,  his  court,  all  the  chief  men  in  the  empire, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  people  in  that  age  had  embraced 
cbriftianity,  and  consequently  that  no  chriftian  had 

been 
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been  perfecuted  to  death  for  his  religion,  how  would 
the  thing  have  looked  at  this  diftance  ?  Would  it 
not  have  been  faid  by  fceptical  people,  that  it  had 
all  the  marks  of  a  fcheme  of  worldly  policy,  and 
that  all  the  great  men  of  thofe  times  had  agreed  to 
frame  a  better  kind  of  religion,  when  the  old  fyf. 
terns  were  worn  out  ?  They  would  have  faid,  that 
there  was  no  body  in  thofe  times  who  had  properly 
inquired  into  the  truth  of  the  facls,  or  that  all  the 
contrary  evidence  had  been  fupprefied,  and  that 
the  rapid  progrefs  of  the  new  religion  was  the  effect 
of  worldly  encouragement. 

JHad  the  witnefles  of  the  refurrec"tion  been  not 
the  whole  Jewifh  nation,  but  a  number  of  perfons 
of  high  rank  in  life,  it  might  have  been  faid  that 
thpy  had  availed  themfelves  of  their  power  and 
influence  with  the  people,  to  gain  credit  to  their 
fcheme. 

At  prefent,  the  witnefles  of  the  refurre&ion  of 
Chrift,  and  of  all  the  great  events  on  which  the 
truth  of  chriftianity  is  founded,  are  fuch  as  (hew 
that  the  wifdom  of  God  is  fuperior  to  that  of  men, 
being  the  moft  unexceptionable  that  could  have 
been  thought  of.  They  were  men  of  middling 
circumftances,  neither  defperate  through  poverty 
on  the  one  hand,  nor  peculiarly  within  the  influence 
of  ambition  on  the  other.  They  were  men  of  plain 
underftandings,  neither  fo  weak  as  to  have  been 
eaf;ly  impofed  upon,  nor  fo  cunning  and  crafty  as  to 

have 
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have  had  it  in  their  power  to  impofe  upon  others. 
They  were  men  of  fuch  irreproachable  characters, 
as  to  afford  the  lead  poffible  fufpicion  of  fuch  a 
defign.  They  were  alfo  in  fufficient  numbers. 

Such  men  as  thefe  were  induced,  by  the  evi 
dence  of  what  they  faw  and  heard,  in  favour  of 
the  doctrines  and  pretenfions  of  Chrift,  to  acT: 
counter  to  the  ftrongeft  prejudices  to  which  man 
kind  can  be  fubjt-6t,  they  rifked  every  thing  that 
was  valuable  to  them,  their  eafe,  their  honeft  re 
putation,  their  little  fortunes,  and  their  lives. 
Having  been  men  of  low  occupations,  and  timid 
natures,  they  boldly  preached  the  doclrine  of  their 
mailer,  notwithftanding  the  moft  determined  op- 
pofition  from  all  the  powtrs  of  the  world >  and, 
perhaps,  what  is  the  hardeft  trial  of  all,  they  were 
every  where  expofed  to  the  greateft  ridicule  and 
infulc.  In  thefe  circumftances  was  chriftianity 
profeiFed  through  the  whole  Roman  empire,  for 
the  fpace  of  three  hundred  years. 

What  confiderably  ftrengthens  this  evidence, 
with  refpedl:  to  the  world  at  large,  is  that  the 
Jews  are  ftill  the  inveterate  enemies  of  chriftianity; 
fo  that  they  cannot  be  fufpe&ed  of  having  ever 
a&ed  in  concert  with  chriftians ;  but  fhould  they 
be  gained  over  even  at  prefent,  or  in  any  period  of 
time  before  the  gofpel  (hall  have  been  fufficiently 
preached  through  the  whole  world,  it  might  have 
an  unfavourable  afpeft  with  reipeft  to  thofe  na 
tions 
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tions  who  mould  not  then  be  converted,  or  their 
remote  pofterity ;  fo  important  a  circumftance  to 
the  evidence  of  chriftianity  is  the  general  unbelief 
of  the  Jew*  \  agreeable  to  the  ideas  of  the  apoftle 
Paul,  He  hatbjhut  them  up  In  unbelief ,  that  be  might 
have  mercy  on  all. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  gofpel  fhall  have 
been  fufficiently  preached  through  the  whole  world, 
the  general  converfion  of  the  Jews,  and  their  refto- 
•  ration  to  their  own  country,  after  being  fo  long  a 
difperfed,  but  a  diftincl:  people  (which  is  the  fub- 
ject  of  fo  many  prophecies)  will  be  fuch  an  addi 
tional  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the  whole 
fyftem  of  revelation,  as  perhaps  no  force  of  preju 
dice  will  be  able  to  refift.  Of  fuch  importance  to 
the  whole  world  will  be  the  extraordinary  provi 
dence  which  has  attended,  and  which  ftill  attends 
this  people. 

Laflly,  the  very  great  corruptions  of  chrifliani- 
ty  have  been  the  occafion  of  many  perfons  aban 
doning  it,  and  writing  againft  it,  in  this  learned 
and  inquifitive  age;  by  which  means,  the  evi 
dences  of  it  kave  ftood  fuch  a  teft  as  no  fcheme  of 
religion  was  ever  put  to  before;  and  yet,  inflead  of 
appearing  to  difadvantage  under  the  fevere  fcru ti 
ny,  this  trial  has  been  a  means  of  purging  it  from 
its  many  corruptions  ;  men  of  the  greateft  virtue, 
learning,  and  diligent  inquiry,  and  even  many  of 
thofe  who  have  the  leaft  worldly  intereft  in  pro 
moting 
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moting  the  belief  of  it,  are  its  fteadieft  friends  ; 
and  its  enemies  are  generally  fuch  perfons  as  have 
manifeftly  never  given  fufficient  attention  to  the 
fubject.,  or  have  not  had  a  competent  fhare  of 
learning  to  qualify  them  to  judge  for  themfelves  , 
and  it  is  alfo  notorious  that  very  many  of  them 
are  men  of  profligate  lives  and  characters,  whofe 
minds  muft,  therefore,  be  unfavourably  difpofed 
with  refpect  to  the  evidences  of  chriftianity ;  fo 
that  they  muft  be  exceedingly  biafTed,  and  confe- 
quently,  very  incompetent  judges  in  the  cafe. 

Befides,  the  things  that  modern  unbelievers  ca 
vil  at  are,  generally,  trifling  circumftances,  many 
of  which  a  better  tranflation  of  an  obfcure  paflfage 
in  the  books  of  fcripture  fufficiently  obviates;  or 
elfe  they  are  levelled  not  againfr.  what  chriftianity 
really  is,  but  what  it  has  been  fuppofed  to  be,  in 
ignorant  and  corrupt  ages  ;  and  no  unbeliever  has 
pretended  to  detect  the  impofture  of  chriftianity  in 
the  fame  manner  in  which  other  impoftures  have 
been  detected,  namely,  by  fufficient  hiftorical  evi 
dence  ;  nor  have  they  at  all  accounted  for  the  rife 
and  propagation  of  it,  on  the  fuppoiition  of  its  be 
ing  falfe. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that 
the  wifdom  of  man  could  have  devifed  the  circum- 
itances  of  a  miraculous  hiftory,  fo  as  to  make  it 
fo  truly  credible. as  that  of  the  gofpel  is.  If  thofe 
who  are  now  the  moft  ingenious  of  its  adverfaries 

had 
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had  had  the  choice  of  the  circumftances,  and  had 
prefcribed  them  a  priori^  it  is  very  probable  that 
they  might  have  been  fo  ill  adapted  to  the  end,  that 
the  belief  of  it  would  have  failed,  in  the  natural 
courfe  of  things,  long  before  this  time  ;  whereas, 
as  things  are  now  circumftanced,  the  original  evi 
dence  is  fo  admirably  adjured,  as  to  be  fufficient, 
without  any  new  revelation,  to  eftablifh  the  chrif- 
ttan  faith,  perhaps,  to  the  end  of  the  world  \  and 
this  ccnfideration  certainly  furniihes  a  ftrong  addi 
tional  evidence  of  the  truth  of  chriftianity,  and 
alfo  ferves  to  give  us  a  ftriking  idea  of  the  wifdom 
of  God,  and  the  weaknefs  of  man. 


SECTION    V, 

Of  the  credibility  of  tie  Old  Teftament  Fi/lorj. 

IF  I  be  afked  why  I  believe  the  hiftory  of  thofe 
divine  interpofitions  which  are  recorded  in  the 
Old  Teftament^  I  may  anfwer,  that  I  am  under  a 
neceffity  of  admitting  this,  in  confequence  of  be 
lieving  the  hiftory  of  Chrift  and  his  apoftles,  as  it 
is  written  by  the  Evangelifts.  For  we  there  find 
that  the  faith  of  the  Jews  was  alfo  the  ferious  be 
lief  of  Chrift  and  his  apoftles,  and  that  one  of  the 
arguments  which  they  made  ufe  of  for  the  proof  of 
his  divine  million  was  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophe 
cies 
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•ics  of  the  Old  Teftament,  in  which  the  character 
of  Chrift,  the  principal  circurnftances  of  his  hif- 
tory,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  under  him  were  particularly  pointed  out. 

Jn  fhort,  it  is  manifeft,  from  the  whole  tenor 
of  the  New  Teftament,  that  Cbriftianity  is  only  a 
part  of  one  grand  difpenfation  of  religion,  and  that 
it  is  the  completion  and  proper  fequel  of  Judaifm; 
for  we  there  find  it  every  where  taken  for  granted, 
that  God  revealed  his  will  in  a  more  imperfe& 
manner  to  Mofes,  and  the  fucceeding  prophets, 
before  the  more  perfect  revelation  of  it  by  Chrift 
and  his  apoftles. 

But,  independent  of  this  kind  of  evidence  which 
ought  to  have  the  greateft  weight  with  ail  Chrif- 
tians,  there  is  not  wanting  fufficient  reafon  to  be 
lieve  that  the  Jewifh  religion  is  true  and  divine, 
admitting  what  has  been  already  proved,  viz.  the 
authenticity  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Teflament. 
That  the  divine  being  interpofed  in  a  miraculous 
manner  in  the  affairs  of  the  Jewifli  nation,  and, 
more  efpecially,  that  he  dictated  the  law  which 
Mofes  communicated  to  the  children  of  Ifrael,  we 
have  the  teflimony  not  only  of  Mofes  himfelf,  and 
of  all  the  prophets  who  wrote  the  books  of  the 
Old  Teftament ;  but  we  have,  in  fact,  the  tefti- 
mony  of  all  the  Jewifli  nation,  who  were  ^n  cir- 
cumftances  in  which  they  cannot  be  imagined  to 

have 
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have  been  impofed  upon   themfelves,  or  to  havt 
had  any  motive  to  impofe  upon  others. 

That  the  hiflory  of  the  Jews,  and  of  the  mira 
culous  interpositions  of  God  in  their  favour,  ftiould, 
from  the  earlieft  accounts  of  them,  have  been 
firmly  believed  by  the  whole  body  of  that  nation, 
and  that,  even  in  their  prefent  difperfed  and  cala 
mitous  fituation,  which  has  continued  for  feven- 
teen  hundred  years,  they  fhould  retain  the  fame 
belief,  cannot  but  be  admitted  to  have  the  greateft 
weight. 

Suppofing  the  hiflory  of  the  departure  from 
Egypt,  and  all  the  miraculous  circumftances  at 
tending  it,  to  have  been  a  mere  fiction,  it  mufl 
have  been  fo  notarioujly  falfe,  that  it  could  not  but 
have  been  rejected,  whenever  it  had  been  publifhed. 
For  things  of  fo  extraordinary  a  nature,  on  which 
the  authority  of  all  their  laws,  their  moft  folemn 
cuftoms,  and  religious  rites,  entirely  depended, 
could  not  but  have  gained  univerfal  attention. 
The  fabulous  hiftories  of  other  nations  were  al 
ways  invented  very  late;  and  as  nothing  depended 
upon  them,  they  may  eafily  be  fuppofed  to  have 
been  introduced  gradually?  without  much  notice  or 
alarm.  Befides,  none  of  them  have  flood  the  teft 
of  a  rigid  fcrutiny,  but  have  fallen  into  univerfal 
contempt. 

It  is  true  that  the  hiftory  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
mcnt  fets  the  Jewifh  nation  in  general  in  a  very- 
favour- 
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favourable  point  of  light,  and,  on  that  account, 
it  may  be  fuppofed  that  they  would  the  more  rea 
dily  acquiefce  in  it,  and  wifli  to  have  it  pafs  for 
true  with  their  neighbours;  but  in  other  refpects, 
alfo,  it  reprefents  them,  and  their  moft  diftinguifli- 
ed  anceftors,  in  a  very  unfavourable  light,  leaving 
them  under  the  imputation  of  fo  many  cruel  and 
bafe  aclions,  as  no  defcendant  of  theirs  would  have 
vvifhed  them  to  lie  under.  Among  thefe  is  the 
biftory  of  Abraham  and  Ifaac  denying  their  wives, 
the  deceit  of  Jacob,  and  the  abominable  treachery 
of  two  of  his  fons,  together  with  the  very  great 
faults,  and  even  aggravated  crimes  of  David,  and 
others  of  their  molt  illuflrious  heroes  and  princes. 

The  fabulous  hiflories  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro 
mans  are  written  in  a  manner  very  different  from 
this.  Even  Jofephus,  the  Jewifh  hiflorian,  who 
had  the  Old  Peftament  to  write  from,  and  who 
had  it  not  in  his  power  to  forge  or  alter  much, 
endeavours  to  give  the  whole  hiflory  as  favourable 
a  turn  as  poflible  ;  intirely  fupprefling  the  ftory  of 
the  golden  calf,  and  others  which  might  tend  to 
give  foreigners  a  difadvantageous  idea  of  his  an- 
ceflors  and  nation.  What  kind  of  a  biftory  may 
we  fuppofe  that  fuch  a  writer  as  this  would  have 
invented^  if  he  had  been  fairly  at  liberty  to  do  it; 
and  what  does  a  hiitory  written  upon  fo  very  dif 
ferent  a  plan,  as  that  of  the  Old  Teflament,  ex 
hibit, 
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hibit,  but  the  face  of  truth,  however  difagreeable 
and  mortifying. 

All  the  moft  diftinguimed  rites  and  cuftoms  of 
the  Jews  are  intimately  connected  with,  and 
founded  upon  the  moft  diftinguifhed  miraculous 
facts  in  their  hiftory ;  and  fome  of  them,  are  fuch 
as  we  cannot  fuppofe  that  any  nation  would  vo 
luntarily  impofe  upon  themfelves,  being  exceed 
ingly  burthenfome,  and  feemingly  hazardous. 
Among  thefe  we  may  reckon  the  rite  of  circum- 
cifion,  which  was  probably  borrowed  by  fome 
other  nations  from  them ;  a  weekly  day  of  reft 
from  labour,  not  plowing  their  fields,  or  tilling 
their  grounds,  every  feventh  year,  and  the  appear 
ance  of  all  their  males  three  times  in  a  year  at  one 
particular  place,  when  the  borders  of  their  coun 
try  muft  have  been  left  defencelefs,  and  they  could 
have  no  dependence  but  upon  an  extraordinary  pro 
vidence  for  their  fecurity,  which  was  promifed  in 
their  law.  Add  to  this  that  they  were  furrounded 
by  powerful  and  enterprifing  nations,  who  enter 
tained  an  inveterate  antipathy  againft  them,  and 
confequently  could  not  be  expected  to  neglect  the 
fair  opportunities  which  their  feftival  folemnities 
afforded  to  attack  their  borders,  had  they  not  been 
reftrained  by  a  fuperior  influence.  Yet  their  whole 
hiftory  affords  not  a  fingle  inftance  of  any  inroad 
being  made  upon  them  at  thofe  times. 

To 
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To  this  may  be  added  their  being  forbidden  to 
have  any  foreign  commerce,  or  to  have  many 
horfes,  which  was  the  great  pride  of  their  neigh 
bours  in  time  of  peace,  and  a  great  advantage  to 
them  in  time  of  war. 

It  has  often  been  faid  that  Mofes  himfelf,  with 
out  any  divine  inftruction,  might  have  formed  the 
body  of  laws  recorded  in  his  writings,  and  have 
given  all  the  other  directions  which  he  pretended 
to  have  received  from  God,  But,  befides,  that 
this  fuppofition  can  never  account  for  the  whole 
nation  having  always  believed  that  they  had  been 
led  through  the  red  fea,  been  fed  with  manna 
forty  years,  heard  a  fupernatural  voice  delivering 
the  ten  commandments  from  mount  Sinai,  and 
having  crofled  the  river  Jordan  without  either  boat 
or  bridge,  &c.  &c.  &c.  all  which  fads  we  find 
recognized  in  the  moft  folemn  offices  of  their 
ftated  public  worfhip,  many  centuries  after  the 
time  of  Mofes,  it  is  in  itfelf  very  improbable. 

Mofes  appears,  from  many  circumftances  in  his 
hiflory,  to  have  been  a  man  of  the  greateft  meek- 
nefs,  modefty,  and  diffidence.  He  was  exceed 
ingly  averfe  to  afiume  any  public  character;  he 
was  eafily  governed  by  the  advice  of  others;  and 
what  is  particularly  worthy  of  confideration,  he 
-^Wanted  thofe  talents  which  are  peculiarly  requi- 
fite  for  the  part  he  is  is  fuppofed  to  have  a&ed, 
viz.  thofe  of  an  Orator  and  a  Warrior.  He  had 

fuch 
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fuch  an  impediment  in  his  fpeech,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  take  his  brother  Aaron  to  fpeak  for  him 
before  Pharaoh,  and  the  Ifraelites.  The  whole 
hiftory  of  their  march  through  the  wildernefs 
fhews  that  he  had  nothing  of  a  military  turn,  with 
out  which  more  efpecially  no  man  could  have  ex 
pected  to  do  any  thing  at  the  head  of  a  people  juft 
revolted  from  the  Egyptians.  For  it  is  obfervable, 
that  in  the  engagements  which  they  had  with  thofe 
people  who  oppofed  their  pafTage,  Mofes  never 
headed  them  hirnfelf,  but  left  the  whole  command 
to  Jofliua,  and  others,  while  he  was  praying  for 
them  at  a  diftance. 

It  has  been  faid  that  Mofes  was  a  man  of  excel 
lent  underflanding  and  judgment,  but  his  own  hif 
tory  by  no  means  favours  that  fuppofition.  For, 
excepting  thofe  orders  and  inflitutions  which  he 
publifhed  as  from  God,  almoft  every  thing  elfe 
that  is  recorded  by  him  fhovvs  him  to  have  been  a 
weak  man,  and  of  grofs  underflanding.  His  be 
haviour  with  refpccl  to  the  killing  of  the  Egyp 
tian,  and  his  embarrafTment  with  a  multiplicity  of 
bufmefs,  till  he  was  relieved  by  the  fenfible  advice 
of  Jethro,  and  many  other  circumftances  might 
be  alledged  in  fuppcrt  of  this  opinion.  Thefe 
j  things  fufficiently  demonstrate  that  Mofes,  p.er- 
j  {bnally  confidered,  was  by  no  means  a  man  capa 
ble  of  devifing  fuch  a  fyftem  of  laws  as  his  books 
contain,  or  of  conducting  that  moft  intra&abie 

nation. 
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nation,  as  they  were  conduced,  forty  years  through 
the  wildernefs. 

Befides,  if  Mofes  had  fuch  a  capacity,  and  had 
been  of  fuch  a  difpofition  as  would  have  prompted 
him  to  a6l  fuch  an  impofture  as  this,  he  would 
certainly  have  made  fome  better  provifion  than  he 
did  for  his  own  family  and  tribe.  He  had  children 
of  his  own,  and  yet  they  did  not  fucceed  him  in 
his  extraordinary  offices  and  power,  nor  do  we 
find  them  pofleiTed  of  any  peculiar  privilege  or  ad 
vantage  whatever.  They  were  not  even  of  the 
higher  order  of  priefts,  who  yet  enjoyed  no  privi 
lege  worth  coveting ;  and  the  tribe  of  Levi  in  ge 
neral,  to  which  he  belonged,  was  worfe  provided 
fcr  than  any  other  of  the  twelve;  and,  what  is 
particularly  difgraceful,  Mofes  himfelf  relates  that 
the  poflerity  of  Levi  were  difperfed  among  the  reft 
of  the  tribes  as  a  punifhment  for  the  bafenefs  and 
cruelty  of  their  anceitor,  in  the  affair  of  the  She- 
chemie 

The  tribe  for  which  the  greateft  honours  were 
referved,  in  the  prophecies  of  both  Jacob  and 
Mofe?,  was  that  of  Judah,  with  which  Mofes  had 
no  particular  connection.  This  was  the  tribe 
•which  was  marked  out  as  the  feat  of  pre-eminence 
and  power,  and  efpecially  as  the  tribe  from  which 
the.Mefliah  was  to  arife. 

Befides,  if  Mofes  had  meant  to  do  any  great 
thing  for  himfelf,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would 

VOL,  I.  N  have 
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have  detained  the  Ifraelites  fo  Jong  in  the  wilder- 
nefs.  Forty  years  exceeds  the  whole  term  of  the 
active  part  of  a  man's  life,  according  to  the  com 
mon  courfe  of  it ;  and  a  fhort  time  would  have 
been  fufficient  to  infirudt  the  people  in  the  ufe  of 
weapons,  and  the  art  of  war,  as  it  was  practifed 
in  thofe  rude  times.  Indeed,  we  do  not  find  that 
much  attention  was  given  to  this  bufinefs,  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  almoft  their  whole  time  was 
taken  up  with  instructions  on  the  fubjects  of  legif- 
lation,  religion,  and  morals. 

Though  the  Jewifh  hifrcry  is  far  more  antient 
than  that  of  any  other  nation  in  the  world,  and 
therefore  we  cannot  expect  to  find  it  confirmed  by 
any  other  accounts  of  fuch  early  tranfactions,  yet, 
from  the  time  that  the  Greeks  and  other  nations 
began  to  write  hiftory,  their  accounts  are  fuffi- 
ciently  agreeable  to  the  hiftory  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment,  allowance  being  made  for  the  uncertainty 
there  muft  have  been  in  the  communication  of  in 
telligence,  ip  an  age  in  which  remote  nations  had 
very  little  intercourfe.  However,  all  the  leading 
facts  of  the  Jewifh  hiftory,  even  thofe  which  re- 
fpect  Mofes  himfelf,  the  deliverance  of  the  If 
raelites  out  of  the  power  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
many  particulars  in  their  fubfequent  hiftory,  are 
related  by  hiftorians  of  other  nations,  with  fuch  a 
mixture  of/able  and  miftakej  as  might  be  expected 

from 
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from  people  who  had  no  better  means  of  being 
informed  concerning  them. 

As  to  the  hiftory  of  the  fall  of  man,  and  other 
particulars  preceding  the  time  of  Mofes,  and  the 
memory  of  his  immediate  anceftors,  it  may  be 
allowed  that  there  is  a  mixture  of  fable,  or  alle 
gory  in  it,  without  affecYmg  the  hiftory  that  is 
properly  Mofalc^  and  confequently  the  truth  of  the 
Jewifh  religion.  It  fhould  be  confidered,  however, 
that  Mofes  relates  only  fuch  of  the  more  remark 
able  tranfadtions  of  the  times  preceding  his  own, 
and  of  his  remote  anceftors,  as  it  may  well  be  fup- 
pofed  that  their  defendants  would  carefully,  and 
might  eafily  tranfmit  to  their  pofterity;  and  only 
eight  generations  intervened  between  Mofes  and 
Noah. 


N  2  CHAP. 
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CHAPTER     IV. 

THE  EVIDENCE    OF   THE  JEWISH  AND  CHRISTIAN 
REVELATIONS,       DERIVED      FROM      PRESENT 

APPEARANCES. 


^7,     SECTION    I. 

Arguments  from  the   exiflencc>  propagation,   and  good 
tffefls  of  the  Jewijb  and  Chriftian  religions. 

HAVING  confidered  the  evidence  of  the  Jewifh 
and  Chriftian  revelations,  as  far  as  it  depends 
upon  the  teftimony  of  thofe  who  received  them, 
and  efpecially  of  thofe  who  have  written  the  hiftory 
of  them,  I  /hall  now  proceed  to  lay  before  my  rea 
ders  fome  evidence  of  a  different  kind,  the  facts 
from  which  it  arifes  being  either  the  fubject  of  uni- 
verfal  obfervation,  or  recorded  in  general  hiftories, 
of  univerfally  allowed  credit. 

The  very  exiftenceand  reception  of  fuch  fyftems 
of  religion  as  the  Jewifh  and  chriftian,  are  remark 
able  fa6ts  of  this  kind.  That  other  religions,  fuch 
as  the  different  fpecies  of  heathenifm,  and  that  of 
Mohammed,  fhould  have  been  eftablifhed,  and 
gained  credit,  may  be  accounted  for  without  fup- 

pofmg 
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£>ofmg  them  to  be  true ;  but  the  Jewifh  and  chrif- 
tian  religions  were  fo  circumftanced,  at  their  in- 
Ititution,  that  it  feems  impoflible  to  account  either 
for  their  exiftence,  or  the  credit  which  they  are 
known  to  have  obtained,  without  fuppofing  them 
to  be  true  and -divine. 

The  faith  of  Jews  and  chriftians  refpecting  God, 
as  one  being,  the  maker,  governor,  and  righteous 
judge  of  all;  concerning  moral  duty,  and  a  future 
ftate,  are  fo  agreeable  to  reafon,  and  yet  fo  much 
more  juft  and  fublime  than  the  moral  and  religious 
fyftems  of  other  nations,  efpecially  about  the  time 
when  thefe  two  religions  were  feverally  eflablifhed 
(in  which  both  the  religion  and  morals  of  all  their 
neighbouring  nations  were  remarkably  corrupt) 
that,  conquering  the  fituation  of  the  Jews  and 
primitive  chriftians,  with  refpect  to  fludy  and  in 
quiry,  we  cannot  but  conclude  that  they  muft  have 
had  fources  of  information  which  other  nations 
had  not.  Indeed,  the  writings  of  the  Jews  and 
chriftians  bear  no  traces  of  their  religious  know 
ledge  being  the  deduction  of  any  extraordinary  fa- 
gacity  or  reafoning  of  their  own ;  and  men  who 
attain  to  fuperior  knowledge  by  their  own  reafon 
ing,  and  fuperior  powers,  are  generally  ready 
enough  to  make  a  fhew  of  their  reafon,  and  are 
willing  to  fecure  to  themfelves  whatever  reputa 
tion  can  accrue  from  it.  But  here  we  find  admi 
rable  fyftems  of  religious  and  moral  knowledge 
N  3  publifhed 
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publifhed  by  perfoHS  who  difclaim  all  merit  witk 
refpecl:  to  them,  and  who  do  not  pretend  to  have 
difcovercd  them  by  their  own  powers. 

The  great  object  of  thefe  two  religions,  efpe- 
cially  as  fully  revealed  in  the  chriftian,  which  was 
the  completion  of  the  whole  fcheme,  is  fo  fublime 
and  excellent,  that  it  could  hardly  have  had  any 
other  fource  than  the  univerfal  parent  of  good. 
This  object  is  no  lefs  than  to  teach  univerfal  im 
partial  virtue,  and  a  fuperiority  of  mind  to  this 
world,  in  a  firm  faith  of  another  and  a  better  after 
death;  and  this  truly  catholic  religion  is  not  cal 
culated  for  the  ufe  of  any  one  people  only,  or  made 
fubfervient  to  any  particular  form  of  civil  govern- 
ment,  but  is  defigned  to  unite  and  blefs  all  the  na 
tions  of  the  world,  under  one  fpiritual  head,  Chrift 
Jefus. 

Thefe  obfervations  relate  to  the  Jewifh  and 
chriftian  religions  jointly,  I  fhall  now  mention  a 
few  others  which  relate  to  them  feverally. 

The  religious  poems  and  other  compofitions  of 
the  Jews,  contain  fentiments  fo  admirably  juft  and 
fublime,  that  the  flighted:  comparifon  of  them  with 
the  religious  hymns  of  other  nations,  even  in  the 
moft  enlightened  ages,  cannot  but  lead  us  to  fuf- 
pect  that  the  Jews  were  poflefled  of  advantages  for 
religious  knowledge  far  fuperior  to  thofe  of  any 
other  people* 

While 
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While  all  the  neighbouring  nations  were  run- 
ntng  faft  into  idolatry,  and  efpecially  the  worfhip 
of  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars,  parcelling  out  the 
world  into  a  great  number  of  principalities,  and 
aligning  afeparate  divinity  for  each,  Mofes  teaches 
a  religion  which  begins  with  averting  that  one  GoJ9 
by  the  word  of  his  own  power,  and  without  the 
affiftance  or  inftrumentality  of  any  inferior  intelli 
gent  being,  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and 
even  .the  fun,  moon,  and  flars  thernfelves,  and 
appointed  the  proper  ufes  of  them  all  ;  which 
ftruck  at  the  very  foundation  of  the  religious  fyf- 
tems  of  all  other  nations.  That  great  principle 
which  was  abandoned  by  all  other  nations,  name 
ly,  the  worfhip  of  one  God,  pofleffor  of  heaven 
and  earth,  and  who  fills  both  heaven  and  earth 
with  his  prefence,  was  even  the  fundamental 
maxim  of  the  Jewifh  ftate,  and  the  great  founda 
tion  of  their  civil,  as  well  as  religious  government. 

While  the  reft  of  the  world  were  practifing  the 
moft  abominable  impure  and  cruel  rites,  as  ads  of 
religious  worfhip,  and  thought  to  recommend 
thernfelves  to  the  favour  of  their  gods,  by  the  moft 
abfurd  and  unmeaning  ceremonies,  without  ever 
having  recourfe  to  moral  virtue  for  that  purpofe, 
Mofes  indeed  inftituted  a  ceremonial  worfhip  ;  but 
both  he  and  all  the  Jewifh  prophets,  repeatedly, 
and  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  afTert  the  perfect  moral 
character  of  the  fupreme  being,  the  infinitely 
N  4  greater 
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greater  importance  of  purity  of  heart,  and  integri 
ty  of  life,  and  the  utter  infignificance  of  any  rites, 
ceremonies,  or  offerings  without  them. 

While  other  nations  were  addided  to  the  moft 
wretched  fuperftitions,  having  recourfe  to  various 
divinations,  and  arts  of  witchcraft,  whenever  they 
wanted  to  get  intelligence  concerning  futurs 
events,  or  the  afliilance  of  fuperior  powers,  the 
Jewifh  people  were  taught  to  hold  all  thefe  things 
in  deferved  contempt  and  abhorrence.  They  were 
inftrucled  to  expect  no  information  concerning  fu 
ture  events,  or  affiftance  in  any  undertaking,  but 
from  the  one  living  and  true  God  $  and  they  were 
commanded  to  punifh  all  thofe  who  pretended  to 
the  abominable  aits  of  divination  and  witchcraft 
with  death.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  alfo,  that  the 
Jewifh  prophets  delivered  themfelves  with  gravity 
and  ferioufnefs,  worthy  of  the  majefty  of  him  that 
fent  them,  and  did  not  ufe  thofe  violent  convul- 
fions,  foamings  at  the  mouth,  and  extravagant 
geftures,  which  the  heathen  diviners  had  recourfe 
to,  in  order  to  dazzle  and  impofe  upon  thofe  who 
confulted  them. 

So  far  is  there  from  being  any  pretence  for  fay 
ing  that  the  Jews  were  naturally  more  intelligent 
than  their  neighbours,  and  attained  thofe  juft  no 
tions  of  religion  and  morality  by  their  own  reafou 
and  good  fenfe,  that  their  own  hiftory  always  re- 
prefents  them  as  ftiff  necked.,  and  flow  of  under-. 

{landing! 
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ftanding  ;  and  to  this  very  day  their  enemies  have  / 
conftantly  reproached  them  as  being  the  moft  ftupid 
of  mankind.  Befides,  their  hiftory  fhews  that  the 
Jews  were  naturally  as  prone  to  idolatry  and  fuper- 
ftition  as  any  other  people  could  be,  and  their  fre 
quent  relapfes  into  the  idolatry  of  their  neigh 
bours,  notwithftanding  the  moft  exprefs  warnings, 
and  awful  judgments,  demonftrate  that,  had  it  not 
been  for  divine  inftructions,  inculcated  again  and 
again,  they  would  have  been  far  from  fhewing  an 
example  of  a  purer  religion,  or  more  rational  wor- 
fhip  than  fuch  as  prevailed  in  other  countries.  It 
muft  alfo  be  obferved,  that  the  rigorous  adherence 
of  the  Jews  to  their  religion  at  prefent,  and  which 
has  continued  for  ages,  under  the  greateft  external 
difcouragcments,  is  fuch,  as  confideiing  their  for 
mer  pronenefs  to  defert  it,  demonftrates  that  they 
muft  have  received  the  moft  convincing  proof  of 
its  truth  and  divinity. 

While  the  philofophers  of  other  nations  taught 
^n  exceedingly  confined  morality,  treating  thofe  of 
their  own  nation  only  as  brethren,  and  the  reft  of 
mankind  as  enemies,  Mofes  inculcates  the  princi 
ples  of  the  greateft  humanity  and  tendernefs  in  the 
treatment  of  ftrangers,  reminding  them  that  they 
themfelves  had  been  ftrangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt, 
and  that  they  knew  the  heart  of  a  ftranger. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  cannot  be  faid  that  the  reli 
gion  and  morality  of  the  books  of  Mofes  was  fuch 
N  5  as 
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as  might  have  been  expe&ed  from  the  time  in 
which  he  lived.  Was  it  fimilar  to  any  thing  he 
coul-d  have  learned  in  Egypt,  or  in  any  of  the 
neighbouring  countries  ?  On  the  contrary,  it  was 
in  almoft  every  refpecl  moft  remarkably  the  reverfe 
of  the  opinions  and  practices  of  thofe  times,  and 
therefore  muft  have  hadfome  other  origin. 

The  form  of  a  free  and  equal  government, 
which  was  particularly  recommended  to  the  Jews, 
and  under  which  they  lived  for  a  confiderable  time, 
tvas  one  of  which  there  is  no  other  example  in  the 
Baft,  where  kingly  and  arbitrary  governments  only 
are  known  even  to  this  day.  Such  efpecially  was 
the  government  of  Egypt,  where  they  had  refided 
above  two  hundred  years,  and  to  the  inftitutions 
of  which  it  appears  that  they  were  remarkably 
prone,  notwithftanding  what  they  had  fuffered  in 
that  country;  and  all  the  land  of  Canaan  was  un 
der  the  dominion  of  a  great  number  of  petty  kings 
or  tyrants  ;  whereas,  it  is  obferved  of  the  Ifraelites, 
before  the  times  of  Saul  (by  whofe  appointment  to 
be  king  they  made  an  infringement  in  their  origi 
nal  conftitution)  that  every  man  did  what  was  right 
in  his  own  eyes.  Indeed,  the  civil  government  of 
the  Hebrews  was  fo  exceedingly  favourable  to  li 
berty,  virtue,  and  domeftic  happinefs,  as,  confi- 
dering  the  many  abfurd  and  iniquitous  conftitu- 
tions  of  other  nations,  furnifhes  a  very  ftrong  ar 
gument  for  its  being  of  divine  appointment. 

Laftly, 
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Laftly,  I  mall  obferve,  that  the  prophecies  of  the 
Old  Teftament,  which  have  been  exactly  fulfilled, 
fome  of  them  long  fmce  the  books  which  contain 
them  were  tran dated  into  other  languages,'  and 
difperfed  all  over  the  world,  fully  prove  that  the 
writers  of  them  had  divine  communications.  But 
this  argument  I  referve  for  a  diftincT:  confideration, 
in  favour  of  the  whole  fyftem  of  Jewifti  and  chrif- 
tian  revelation,  as  one. 

The  very  preten lions  of  Jefus  Chrift,  are  a  fuf- 
ficient  proof  that  there  was  fomething  fupernatural 
in  his  cafe.  Before  his  time  the  Jews  had  had  no 
prophets  for  feveral  hundred  years,  nor  do  they 
feem  o  have  expected  any  before  the  appearance  of 
the  Meffiah,  or  his  fore-runner;  and  no  Jew  had 
any  idea  of  extending  the  proper  kingdom  of  God  to 
thofe  who  did  not  conform  to  the  inftitutions  of 
Mofes.  How  then  ftiould  it  ever  have  come  into 
the  head  of  any  Jew,  and  efpecially  a  perfon  fo 
obfcurely  born,  and  fo  privately  educated  as  Jefus 
was,  to  affume  more  power  than  any  of  their  for 
mer  prophets,  more  than  even  Mofes  himfelf  had 
pretended  to,  and  to  act  and  fpeak  from  God  by  a 
more  conftant  and  intimate  kind  of  infpiration 
than  any  before  him  ?  How  can  it  be  fuppofed  that 
any  Jew  (hould  have  formed  the  idea^  or  the  wijb^ 
to  fa)  nothing  of  the  power  of  effecting  a  thing  fo 
fundamentally  contrary  to  any  notion  that  was  ever 
N  6  enter- 
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entertained  by  a  Jew,  whether,  with  refpeft  to  his 
character,  he  was  virtuous  or  vicious. 

When  the  wifeft  of  the  heathen  philofophers 
entertained  great  doubts  with  refpecl  to  a  future 
Hate,  when  the  belief  of  it  was  almoft  worn  out  in 
the  world,  how  can  we  account  for  Chrift's  preach 
ing,  with  fuch  fleadinefs  and  aflurance  as  he  did, 
the  doctrine  not  only  of  a  future  ftate,  but  of  a 
refurreftion,  of  which  nothing  in  nature  could  have 
given  any  man  the  leaft  idea,  and  yet  to  this  re- 
furre&ion  Chrift  referred  all  the  hopes  of  his  fol 
lowers,  and  gave  the  fulleft  proof  of  his  own  en 
tire  perfuafion  concerning  it,  by  calmly  yielding 
himfelf  up  to  death,  in  full  confidence  of  rifmg 
again  from  the  dead  in  a  very  few  days,  as  a  proof 
of  the  divinity  of  his  doctrine  and  million,  and  a 
pattern  of  a  future  and  general  refurreclion.  How, 
I  fay,  can  we  account  for  thefe  extraordinary 
Views,  or  this  conftancy  in  the  purfuit  of  them, 
but  upon  the  fuppofition  that  Chrift  was  infpired, 
and  authorized  by  God  in  preaching  and  acting  as 
he  did  ? 

The  rife  of  fo  remarkable  a  religion  as  the 
chriftian,  in  the  circumftances  in  which  it  made 
Its  firft  appearance,  and  alfo  the  invincible  pa 
tience  and  fortitude  of  the  primitive  chriftians,  in 
perfevertng  in  the  profeflion  of  thegofpel,  notwith- 
•(landing  the  ridicule  and  fevere  perfecution  to 
Which  they  were  thereby  expofed,  both  from  the 

Jews 
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Jews  and  the  reft  of  the  world,  and  the  readinefs 
with  which  fuch  numbers  of -them  died  martyrs  to 
their  profeffion,  are  eafily  accounted   for  on   the 
fuppofition  that  chrifHanity  is  true;  but  they  muft 
certainly  be  puzzling  facts  to  an  unbeliever,  who 
confiders   the  uniformity  of  human  nature,  how 
ftrong  a  conviction  the  conduct  of  the  primitive 
chriftians  implies,  and  what  proofs   are  necefTary 
to   produce  that  conviction ;  and  this   not   in   the 
cafe  of  a  fingle  perfon,  for  which  no  reafon  would 
have  been  required,  but  of  great  numbers,  not  of 
Jews   only,  but  of  all  nations  of  the  world,  and 
fome  the  mod  learned  and  inquiiitive  of  their  age. 
The  time  and  manner  in  which  the  Jewifti  and 
chriftian  revelations  were  promulgated,  were  fo  ad 
mirably  adapted   to  the  ftate  and  circumftances  of 
the  world,  and  were  fuch  a  feafonable  check  upon 
the  diforclers  of  it,  as  makes  it  exceedingly  proba 
ble  that  a  fcheme  fo  truly  excellent,  and  fo  feafon- 
ably  applied,  could  only  proceed  from  the  father  of 
light  s^  and  the  giver  of  every  good  and  per fe  SI  gift. 

Abraham  and  his  pofterity  began  to  be  diflin- 
guifhed  by  God  at  the  very  time  that  the  primitive 
religion  of  mankind  began  to  degenerate  into  ido 
latry  ;  fo  that,  for  many  ages,  they  bore  their  tef- 
timony  to  the  unity,  the  fupremacy,  moral  charac 
ter,  and  government  of  God  ;  and  being  fituated 
in  the  very  center  of  the  then  civilized  part  of  the 
world,  they  muft  have  been  fome  check  upon  the 
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prevailing  idolatry,  and  the  wickednefs  which  ac 
companied  it.  And,  bad  as  the  ftate  of  things  was 
in  the  heathen  world,  it  is  very  probable  that,  with 
out  this  provifion,  it  would  have  been  much  worfe; 
and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  idolatry  and  wicked 
nefs  of  the  great  civilized  nations,  in  the  neigh- 
b  >urh<-od  of  Judea,  far  exceeded  that  of  the  more 
uncivilized  part  of  the  world.  The  fyftems  of 
idolatry  which  now  fubfift  in  Afia,  Africa,  or  Ame 
rica,  are  innocent  things  compared  with  the  horrid 
fyftems  of  the  Egyptians,  Babylonians,  Canaan- 
ites,  or  Tyrians,  or  even  than  the  religions  of 
Greece,  of  Rome,  and  that  of  all  this  weitern  part 
of  the  world. 

When  the  Jews  were  infecled  by  the  religious 
cuftoms  of  thtir  neighbours,  and  were  brought 
back  to  the  worfhip  of  the  one  true  God  (as  they 
always  were)  by  very  fevere  judgments,  in  which 
the  hand  of  God  was  very  confpicuous,  particularly 
when  they  were  brought  back  from  a  ftate  of  cap 
tivity  among  other  nations,,  it  could  not  but  be 
an  ufeful  leflbn  to  their  neighbours,  as  well  as  to 
themfelves;  and  many  fads  in  the  Jcwifh  hiftory 
make  it  evident,  that  their  religion,  and  their  pro* 
phets  were  much  revered  in  the  neighbouring 
ftates.  This  we  fee  particularly  in  the  hiftory  of 
Jonah's  preaching  to  the  Ninevites,  and  of  the  ap 
plication  made  ta~the  prophet  Elifha  by  Naaman, 
and  Hazael  perfcnsof  diftmguifhed  rank  in  the  court 

of 
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of  the  king  of  Syria.  The  decrees  of  Nebuchad 
nezzar  king  of  Babylon  alfo,  and  thofe  of  the  firft 
kings  of  Perfia,  which  were  publifhed  through  all 
the  provinces  of  thofe  extenfive  empires,  mult  have 
made  the  Jews  and  their  religion  generally  known 
and  refpedted. 

In  later  times,  after  the  conqueft  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  we  both  find  great  numbers  of  Grangers 
refiding  in  Judea,  on  the  account  of  religion,  and 
alfo  that  the  Jews  themfelves  were  difperfed  in  a 
moft  remarkable  manner,  into  every  part  of  the 
civilized  woild,  there  being  no  city,  or  place  of 
note,  without  them.  Their  afiiduity  in  making 
profelytes  is  fufficiently  known,  and  the  effects  of 
it  are  manifeft  in  the  number  of  devout  Gentites,  who 
were  brought  over  to  the  worfliip  of  the  true  God, 
though  it  is  probable  they  did  not  choofe  to  be  ini 
tiated  into  all  the  rights  of  the  Jewifh  religion. 

That  the  benefit  of  the  Jewifli  religion  was  not 
to  be  confined  to  that  nation,  but  was  alfo  to  have 
a  confiderable  influence  on  the  minds  even  of  diftant 
nations,  is  evident  from  many  paflages  of  the  books 
of  Mofes ;  as  when  it  is  faid  that  God  would  be 
glorified  by  their  means  in  the  fight  of  all  the  hea 
then,  &c.  See  Deut.  iv.  6.  Pf.  xvi.  23. 

The  chriftian  religion  has  evidently  efFected  a 
reformation  of  the  idolatry,  and  abominable  cuitoms 
of  the  Gentile  world  ;  an  efFecl:  which  all  the  wif- 
Uom  and  philofophy  of  mankind  would  never  have 

produced, 
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produced.  There  are  numerous  teftimonies  of* 
the  heathens  in  favour  of  the  good  morals  of  the 
primitive  chriftians.  Celfus  owns  that  there  were 
among  them  many  temperate,  modeft,  and  under- 
handing  perfonsj  and  the  emperor  Julian  recom 
mends  to  the  heathen  pontiffs  the  example  of  the 
chriflians,  for  their  kindnefsand  humanity  to  Gran 
gers,  and  not  only  to  thofe  of  their  own  religion, 
but  to  the  heathen?,  and  for  their  feeming  fanclity 
of  life;  and  to  this  he  afcribes  the  progrefs  that 
chriftianity  had  made  in  the  world. 

Chriftianity  has  alfo  bettered  the  ftate  of  the 
world  in  a  civil  and  political  refpedl,  giving  men 
a  juft  idea  of  their  mutual  relations  and  natural 
rights,  and  thereby  gradually  abolifhing  flavery, 
with  the  fervile  ideas  which  introduced  it,  and  alfo 
many  cruel  and  barbarous  cuftoms.  The  generous 
principles  of  chriftianity  have  greatly  contributed 
to  render  thofe  European  governments,  which  are 
nominally  arbitrary,  more  favourable  to  fecurity 
and  happinefs  than  the  freeft  antient  heathen  ftates. 
The  corruption  of  chriftianity  has,  no  doubt, 
greatly  leiTened  its  good  effects  ,  but  ftill,  as  it  may 
be  clearly  proved,  that  the  very  worft  ftate  of 
Chriftendom,  with  refpecfc  to  religion,  and  the  in 
fluence  of  it,  was  preferable  to  heathenifm,  at  the 
time  of  the  promulgation  of  chriftianity,  it  may  be 
hoped  that,  with  the  reftoration  of  genuine  chrif 
tianity, 
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tlanity,  we  fhall  fee  the  revival  of  all  the  happy 
effeas  of  it, 

1  he  time  of  the  promulgation  of  chriftianity 
was  the  moft  feafonable  that  could  have  been  cho- 
.fen,  both  with  refpecl  to  its  evidence,  and  its  fa] u- 
tary  effects.  It  is  unqueftionable,  that  the  heathen 
world  was  then  moft  deplorably  corrupt,  without 
the  leaft  hope  of  a  remedy  by  any  natural  means; 
and  even  the  generality  of  the  Jews  had  greatly 
departed  from  the  genuine  moral  principles  of  their 
(own  divine  religion,  and  a  very  confiderable  fe£t 
of  them  had  abandoned  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
{late. 

At  this  remarkable  period  almoft  all  thecivilizecl 
part  of  the.  world  compofed  one  immenfe  empire, 
by  which  means  the  knowledge  of  chriirianity  was 
readily  communicated  from  one  country  to  ano 
ther  ;  and  the  apoftles  had  the  eafier  accefs  to  every 
place  of  note  by  means  of  the  Jews,  who  were  pre- 
vioufly  fettled  there,  in  whofe  fynagogues  they  had 
an^opportunity  of  preaching  both  to  the  Jews,  and 
alfo  to  the  Gentile  inhabitants. 

It  was,  alfo,  a  circumftance  of  great  moment  to 
the  evidence  of  Chriftianity,  that  it  was  promul 
gated  in  the  rnoft  learned  and  inquifitive  age  in  all 
antiquity  ;  fo  that  great  numbers  of  perfons  would 
have  both  the  inclination,  and  ability  to  enquire 
into  it,  and  fatisfy  themfelves  concerning  it. 
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All  thefe  circumftances  put  together,  certainljr 
give  us  the  idea  of  a  wife  and  kind  parent,  inter- 
pofing  in  favour  of  his  offspring,  at  a  time  when 
they  flood  in  moft  need  of  it,  adapting  his  relief 
to  their  real  occafions,  and  applying  it  in  the  moft 
feafonable  and  judicious  manner. 


SECTION    II. 

Arguments  from  flanding  Cuftoms,  &c.  in  favour 
tht  jfewijh  and  chriftian  religions* 


are  feveral  religious  cuftoms  which 
-*•  have  been  conflantly  obferved  by  Jews  and 
Chriftians,  concerning  which  no  probable  con 
jecture  can  be  formed,  except  that  which  is  al- 
ledged  in  the  hiftory  of  thofe  revelations,  as  the  ob- 
fervance  of  one  day  in  feven  for  the  purpofe  of  reft 
from  labour,  in  commemoration  of  God's  having 
refted  or  ceafed  from  his  work  after  the  fix  days  of 
creation  ;  the  Paffbver9  in  commemoration  of  the 
miraculous  deliverance  of  the  Ifraelites  when  all 
thefirft  born  of  the  Egyptians  were  deftroyed  ;  the 
feaft  of  Pentecoft)  which  was  defigned  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  the  giving  of  the  law  from  mount 
Sinai  ;  and  the  feaft  of  Tabernacles,  to  remind  them 
of  their  having  lived  in  tents  in  their  paflage 
through  the  wildernefs.  Of  this  kind  alfo,  is  the 
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celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  among  chriflians, 
Jn  order  to  commemorate  the  death  of  Chrift, 
which  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  they  would  have 
done,  if  he  had  not  likewife  rifen  from  the  dead, 
as  he  himfelf  had  foretold. 

Now  folemn  cujioms^  are  univerfally  acknowledged 
to  be,  in  many  cafes,  the  beft  memorials  of  impor 
tant  events ;  becaufe  they  fuppofe  a  whole  people 
repeating  their  teftimony  to  them  as  often  as  the 
rite  is  celebrated ;  and  this  being  continued  from 
generation  to  generation,  the  original  evidence  has 
all  the  ftrength  that  it  could  poifibly  have,  when 
tranfmitted  to  us  by  fuccefiion. 

It  will  befaid  that  we  find  in  the  heathen  world 
religious  cuftoms,  which  are  faid  to  have  been  in- 
flituted  in  commemoration  of  fuch  remarkable 
events  as  fuppofe  the  truths  of  their  religions,  as 
Eleufinian  myfteries,  in  which  were  reprefented 
the  rape  of  Proferpine,  and  the  introduction  of 
corn  among  the  Athenians  by  her  mother  Ceres. 
But  there  is  this  eflential  difference  between  the  re 
ligious  cuftoms  of  the  Jews  or  chriftians  ,and  fuch 
as  thefe  among  the  heathens.  The  Jews  and  chrif 
tians  have  written  hi/lories  of  all  their  religious 
inftitutions  of  equal  antiquity  with  the  infti- 
tutions  themfelves ;  and  in  thefe  hiftories  both 
the  origin  of  the  cuftom  is  recorded,  and  the  man 
ner  in  which  every  thing  relating  to  it  is  to  be  per 
formed,  is  particularly  defcribed.  On  the  con 
trary, 
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trary,  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  of  later  ages, 
finding  a  pra&ice  in  ufe,  before  the  invention  of 
letters,  might  eafily  add  to  the  traditional  account 
of  it,  and  fo  embellifli  the  narration,  that,  in  time, 
the  ufe  of  the  cuftom,  which  had  fome  foundation 
in  hiftory,  might  be  eiTentially  changed. 

Thus  I  make  no  doubt  but  that,  with  refpeft  to 
Eleufinian  myfteries,  there  was  a  woman  called 
Ceres,  who,  or  her  fon  Triptolemus,  taught  the 
Athenians  the  ufe  of  corn,  that  (he  had  a  daughter 
called  Proferpine,  who  was  ftolen  from  her  by  fome 
perfon  whofe  name  was  Pluto.  But  that  this  Pluto 
was  God  of  the  infernal  regions,  and  carried  his 
wife  thither,  and  that  Ceres  lighted  a  torch  at 
mount  Etna,  and  went  in  queftof  her  all  over  the 
world,  was,  mod  probably,  an  embellimment  of 
the  poets,  and  no  neceffary  inference  from  the 
cuftom. 

Cuftoms  with  merely  traditional  explanations  are 
very  apt  to  vary  in  different  places,  fo  that,  in  a 
courfe  of  many  years,  there  being  no  written  hif- 
tory  to  rectify  any  miflake,  both  the  practice  itfelf, 
and  the  account  of  it  may  eafily  become,  by  means 
of  fucceflive  innovations,  quite  unlike  what  they 
were  originally.  If  we  had  not  hiftories  of  Eng 
land  to  have  recourfe  to,  how  differently  might  our 
cuftoms  of  wearing  oak  on  the  twenty-ninth  of 
May,  and  making  bon-  fires  on  the  fifth  of  Novem 
ber  have  been  reprefented  ?  Nay,  we  have  many 
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cuftoms  which  have  no  doubt,  been  kept  up,  with 
out  interruption  from  the  time  of  heathenifm,  the 
origin  of  which  is  merely  conjectural,  even  among 
the  learned,  and  altogether  unknown  to  the  com 
mon  people  who  practice  them. 

On  the  fubjecl:  of  this  part  of  my  work  I  muft 
obferve,  that  the  earth  itftlf  bears  feveral  indelible 
marks  of  the  tranfa&ions  which  are  recorded  in  the 
hiftories  of  the  Jewifh  and  chriftian  religions. 
At  leaft,  they  are  fuch  as  are  eafily  and  clearly  ac 
counted  for,  on  the  fuppofition  that  thofe  hiflories 
are  true,  and  they  are  not  eafily  accounted  for  on 
the  fuppofition  that  they  are  falfe. 

That  there  has  been  foms  fuch  convulfioninthe 
earth,  as  muft  have  been  produced  by  the  general  de 
luge,  is  acknowledged  by  many  naturalifts  even  thofe 
•who  are  not  believers  in  revelation.  The  dead  fea 
is  very  likely  to  have  been  occafioned  by  fuch  a  de- 
flruclion  of  an  inhabited  country  as  is  related  in 
the  Mofaic  hiftory  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  Tra 
vellers  of  unqueftionable  authority  fay,  that  it  is 
alrnofl  poilible  to  trace  the  progrefs  of  the  children 
of  Ifrael  through  the  wildernefs.  More  efpeci ally, 
feveral  of  them  have  given  drawings  of  the  rock  at 
Rephidhn,  and  they  are  unanimous  in  their  opinion 
that  the  holes  and  channels  which  are  worn  in  it 
muft  have  been  made  by  water,  and  yet  that  it  is  in 
a  place  where  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  there 
Ihould  ever  have  been  any  natural  fpring  or  river, 

and 
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and  where  there  is  far  from  being  any  water  atpre- 
fent.  Matthew  fays  that  the  rocks  were  rent  at  the 
time  of  the  crucifixion  of  Jefus  ;  and  travellers 
fay  that  there  is,  at  this  day,  a  moft  remarkable 
cleft  in  the  rocks  of  mount  Calvary,  fuch  as  can 
not  well  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  produced  by 
any  natural  earthquake,  not  having  feparated  the 
Jlrata^  but  divided  them  all  perpendicularly. 

Thefe  laft-mentioned  cirumftances  are  far  from 
amounting  to  a  demonflration  of  the  truth  of  the 
Jewifh  and  chriftian  hiflories,  but  they  agree  fo 
remarkably  with  them,  as  muft  add  to  their  credi 
bility  ;  and  all  the  facts  which  have  been  recited 
in  this  part  put  together,  certainly  reprefent  the 
known  ftate  of  things  to  be  fuch,  as  cannot  be 
accounted  for  without  fuppofing  thofe  hiftories 
to  be  true.  Admitting  the  truth  of  thofe  hif- 
tories,  the  prefent  ftate  of  things  has  arifen  ea- 
fily,  and  naturally  from  the  preceding;  but  on 
the  contrary  fuppofition,  we  can  fee  no  connec 
tion  between  them,  fo  that  what  is  known  to  all 
the  world,  and  is  the  Jubject  of  every  day's  ob« 
fervation,  is  altogether  inexplicable. 


SEC- 
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SECTION    III. 

Farious   internal  evidences    of  tie  truth    of  thd 
fcripture  hiftory. 

T>ESIDES  the  dire  ft  evidences,  which  may  be 
•*^  drawn  from  the  canonical  books  of  the  New 
Teftament,  in  favour  of  the  truth  of  chriftianity, 
an  attentive  reader  of  them  cannot  but  obferve  fe- 
veral  internal  characters,  which  bear  the  ftrongeft 
marks  of  genuinenefs  and  truth,  on  account  of 
their  perfect  refemblance  to  other  genuine  and 
true  hiftories.  Some  of  thefe  circumftances,  in 
termixed,  as  they  necefiarily  are,  with  others  of  a 
different  nature,  I  fhall  take  notice  of  in  this  place. 
Every  thing  of  this  nature  is  plainly  zjianding  evi 
dence  of  the  truth  of  the  chriftian  hiftory,  indepen 
dent  of  any  teftimony  in  its  favour. 

The  whole  of  the  fcripture  hiftory  abounds  with 
fo  many  particulars  concerning' times,  places,  and 
perfons,  as  are  ftrong  internal  marks  of  authenti 
city,  and  make  it  look  exceedingly  unlike  any 
ficlion.  _  Befides,  it  is  hardly  poflible  to  imagine 
any  reafon  or  motive  for  contriving  fuch  a  hiftory 
as  that  of  the  Old  Teftament,  and  endeavouring  to 
impofe  it  upon  the  Jewiih  nation,  as  the  genuine 

hiftory 
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hiftory  of  their  anceftors,  and  the  only  authentic 
ftandard  of  their  laws  and  cuftoms. 

The  Jewifh  hiftory  is  alfo  very  unlike  the  ac 
counts  which  the  writers  of  all  other  nations  have 
given  of  their  antiquities,  and  has  much  more  the 
appearance  of  truth,  with  refpect  to  the  times  af- 
ilgned  far  generations  of  men,  and  fuicejpons  of  Kings. 
Thofe  of  the  Jewifh  hiftory,  from  before  the  time 
of  Mofes,  are  agreeable  to  the  prefent  ftate  of 
things,  and  the  prefent  condition  of  human  life, 
whereas  the  antient  hiftories  of  Egypt,  AfTyria, 
Babylon,  Greece,  and  Rome,  reprefent  the  term 
of  human  life,  and  the  ftate  of  human  affairs,  as 
in  a  condition  much  unlike  what  it  is  now,  and 
fuch  as  it  is  {till  more  improbable  that  it  fhould 
have  been  then.  The  reigns  of  Kings  do  not,  at 
a  medium,  exceed  nineteen  years.  This  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  has  fhewn  from  the  hiftories  of  all  nations 
which  are  certainly  known  to  us. 

Now  thofe  of  the  Kings  of  Judah  and  Ifrael  do 
not  exceed,  but  fall  fhort  of  this  number  \  v/hereas, 
thofe  of  the  flates  above-mentioned,  are  laid  to 
have  reigned,  one  with  another,  fome  thirty,  and 
others  forty  years  a-piece,  and  this  in  times  of 
great  con fufion,  when  many  of  them  died  violent 
deaths.  In  like  manner,  the  generations  of  men, 
at  a  medium,  are  found,  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton, 
to  have  had  an  interval  of  about  thirty  years,  and 
fuch  they  will  be  found  to  have  been  in  the  Jewifh 

hiftory, 
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hiftory,  which  is,  therefore,  probable;  but  in 
thofe  of  fome  other  nations,  this  interval  muft 
have  been  fifty  or  fixty  years,  which  is  altogether 
improbable. 

The  different  accounts  of  the  fame  tranfadion, 
written  by  different  Evangelifts,  agree  in  all  the 
principal  things,  which  {hews  that  they  had  equally 
attended  to  them,  and  had  the  fame  ideas  of  them  ; 
but  they  relate  their  hiftories  in  a  different  order 
and  manner,  and  with  many  variations  in  fmall 
circumftances ;  which  {hews  that  they  did  not 
write  in  concert,  as  they  muft  have  done  to  have 
agreed  fo  well  as  they  do,  if  they  had  not  written 
from  their  memories,  which  were  equally  imprefT- 
«d  with  the  idea  of  all  the  principal  tranfadions. 

The  traces  of  a  moft  excellent  charafter^  efpecially 
of  great  humility,  integrity,  benevolence  and  de 
votion,  which  are  apparent  in  the  authors  of  the 
New  Teftament,  fupply  a  very  ftrong  internal 
proof,  that  they  have  not  endeavoured  to  impofe 
upon  mankind.  Whether  a  man  himfelf  may  in 
tend  to  do  it  or  not,  it  will  be  impoflible  for  him 
either  to  fpeak  or  write  much,  without  giving  to 
an  attentive  obferver,  fome  idea  of  his  own  moral 
character,  efpecially  if  the  fubjecl:  be  of  a  moral 
nature,  and  have  the  moft  diftant  relation  to  reli 
gion.  In  this  cafe,  the  greateft  artifice,  attention, 
and  addrefs,  will  not  be  fufficient  to  conceal  every 

VOL.  I.  O  circum- 
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circtimftance  that  has  a  connexion  with  feeling^ 
and  dtfpofitions  of  mind. 

Now  the  writers  of  the  New  Teftament  were 
very  evidently  men  of  no  art  or  cunning  whatever. 
.Except  St.  Paul,  they  mufl  have  been  men  of  very 
plain  underftandingsj  and  though  not  illiterate, 
yet  fome  of  them  were  barely  capable  of  exprefs- 
ing  themfelves  with  propriety  upon  necefTary  oc- 
cafions.  Now,  that  men  of  this  charadler  fhould 
even  think  of,  or  attempt,  and  much  lefs  ftiould 
actually  carry  on,  and  fucceed  in  a  fcheme  of  fuch 
complicated  impofture  as  the  hiftory  of  Chrift  and 
of  the  apoftles  muft  be,  if  it  were  not  founded  in 
truth,  is  altogether  incredible.  In  fact,  this 
*vould  be  more  miraculous  than  any  thing  that 
thefe  writers  relate  concerning  themfelves  or  their 
rnafter. 

On  the  contrary,  we  cannot  but  fee,  in  the  wri 
tings  of  the  Evangelifts,  the  plaineft  marks  of  a 
genuine  love  of  truth,  and  of  a  difpofition  the 
fartheft  in  the  world  from  a  defign  to  deceive  and 
impofe  upon  others,  even  for  their  good.  It  is 
hardly  pofiible  to  read  their  writings  with  atten 
tion,  without  imbibing  fomething  of  their  excel 
lent  fpirit,  feeling  fomething  of  their  ardent  love 
of  virtue,  their  zeal  to  promote  the  beft  interefts 
of  mankind,  their  ftrong  attachment  to  their  lord 
and  mafter,  their  reverence  for  God,  and  devoted- 
jiefs  to  his  will. 

The 
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The  writers  of  the  New  Teflament  have  not  had 
the  art,  nor  do  they  fecm  to  have  had  the  difpofi- 
tion  to  conceal  their  own  failings,  or  the  objecti 
ons  that  were  made  to  the  character  or  pretenfions 
of  their  mafler;  but  they  relateMncidents  of  this 
kind  with  as  little  difguife,  and  as  great  fimplicity, 
as  they  do  any  other  parts  of  their  hiftory.  Can. 
it  be  thought  that  any  friend  of  the  Apoftle  Peter 
would  have  invented  the  difgraceful  {lory  of  his 
cowardly  defertion  of  his  mailer,  or  that  any  friend 
of  James  and  John  would  have  mentioned  their 
ambitious  views,  and  the  mortifying  reproof  which 
was  given  them  by  Jefus  on  that  account  ? 

There  is  not  in  any  of  the  Evangelifts  one  direct 
encomium  on  any  of  the  apoftles,  or  even  on  their 
matter  himfelf.  The  very  high  opinion  which  we 
cannot  help  forming  of  his  character,  from  the  pe- 
rufal  of  their  writings,  is  collected  intirely  from 
fafls,  dijfourfis,  and  incidents  indirectly  mentioned  j 
and  men  who  had  been  much  folicitous  about  their 
character  and  reputation  in  the  world,  would  hard 
ly  have  trufled  to  this.  Nothing  is  more  common, 
in  antient  heathen  writers  than  direct  encomiums 
on  their  friends,  their  patrons,  and  even  on  them- 
felves.  This  is  even  the  cafe  with  writers  of  the 
greatefl  ingenuity,  and  the  bed  undemanding,  who 
might  have  been  thought  to  have  perceived  the 
folly  of  fuch  exceffive  vanity.  But  the  whole  nar 
rative  of  the  evangelical  hiftorians  fhevvs  them  to 
O  2  have 
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have  been  men  altogether  void  of  art  or  defign, 
men  who  wrote  from  their  memory  only,  and  who 
were,  indeed,  little  capable  of  framing  a  cunningly 
dcvifed fable.  Upon  the  whole,  there  are  no  wri 
tings  in  the  world  that  have  fo  many  internal  cha- 
rafters  of  truth. 

The  very  character  ofjefus  Chrift  is  fo  exceeding 
ly  unlike  any  other  character  whatever  in  the  whole 
hiflory  of  mankind,  there  is  fotnething  in  it  fo 
remarkably  great  and  extraordinary,  efpecially  fuch 
an  amazing  mixture  of  dignity  and  condefceniion, 
that  we  cannot  fuppofe  that  fuch  men  as  the  Evan- 
geliits  fhould  have  conceived  it,  or  have  fupported 
it  fo  uniformly  as  they  have  done,  on  a  great  va 
riety  of  occafions.  The  faff  demonflrates  that 
they  mufl  have  had  an  original  to  copy  after.  In 
this  cafe  they  mufl  have  written  from  their  memo 
ries,  and  not  from  imagination. 

I  would  not  fcruple  to  appeal  to  any  perfon, 
whofe  moral  fentiments  have  not  been  perverted, 
whether  he  can  poflibly  reconcile  the  chara&er  of 
Chrift,  the  doctrines  which  he  taught,  and  his 
general  conduct,  with  that  of  an  enthufiaft  or  an 
impoftor,  and  confequently  whether  his  hiftory 
does  not  on  this  account  bear  internal  marks  of 
truth.  He  taught  and  laborioufly  inculcated  the 
precepts  of  the  purefl  morality.  He  did  not  puzzle 
his  hearers  with  fubtle  diftin&ions  in  morals,  but 
iafifted  chiefly  upon  great  and  general  principles, 
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as  the  love  of  God,  the  love  of  mankind,  and  uni- 
verfal  purity  of  hcait,  which  are  calculated  to 
form  a  complete  character,  adapted  to  every  ftation 
and  condition  in  life;  and  he  more  efpeciajly  en 
forced  thofe  virtues  which  are  the  lead  often  tati- 
ous,  but  the  moft  eflential  to  true  greatnefs  and 
excellence  of  character,  viz.  the  forgivenef^  of  in 
juries,  humility,  contentment,  and  refignation  to 
the  will  of  God. 

He  never  confulted    his  own  eafe  or   pleafure, 
but  conftantly  laboured  and  felt  for  others,  going 
about  doing  good  to  the  fouls  and  bodies  of  men. 
He  (pared  neither  the  faults  of  his  friends,  nor  the 
vices  of  his  enemies,  though  the  former  were  ever 
fo  dear  to  him,  and  the  latter  ever  fo  powerful  and 
inveterate.      He   difcovered    the   moft   aftonifhing 
wifdom  and  prefence  of  mind  whenever  enfnaring 
queflions  were  put  to  him.     He  fought  no  worldly 
emoluments  or  honours,  but  perfifted  in  a  courfe 
of  life  which  rendered  him   in  the  higheft  degree 
obnoxious  to  thofe  who  were  in  power  ;  and  when, 
he  deemed  the  great  purpofe  of  his  ufeful  life  to  be 
accomplifhed,  he  no  longer  fecreted   himfelf  from, 
the  malice  of  his  perfecutors,  but  in  a  firm  belief, 
and  with  a  peremptory  declaration,  that  he  mould 
rife  to  the  moft  diftinguifhed  greatnefs,  and  that  he 
fhould  raife  all  his  difciples  and  friends  to  fimilar 
honours  in  a  future  life,  he  fubmitted,  with  ini- 
O  3  '  mitable 
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mitabte  calmnefs  and  compofure,  (o  a  moft  cruel 
2nd  ignominious  death. 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  hiftory,  all  this,  and 
much  more  than  this,  was  unqueftionably  faff* 
Now,  what  is  there  in  human  nature,  or  in  the 
hiftory  of  mankind,  that  can  lead  us  to  imagine 
that  the  man  who  could  a£t  this  part  fhould  fo- 
jemnly  aflcrt  that  he  was  commiifioned  by  God  ta 
do  it,  without  really  having  fuch  a  commiffion.  A 
good  man  will  immediately  fay,  if  divine  interpo- 
iitions  be  poffible  in  themfelves,  and  if  God  has 
ever  fpoken  by  man,  Jefus  Chrift  muft  certainly 
have  been  the  man ;  and  an  intelligent  perfon  may 
perceive  that  the  time  in  which  he  lived  was  the 
moft  proper  time  for  his  appearance.  The  man 
whofe  life  and  converfation  is  agreeable  to  the  gof- 
pel,  and  who  feels  that  he  enjoys  the  advantages  of 
his  being  and  condition  to  the  greateft  perfection 
in  confequence  of  it,  muft  feel  what  will  be  to  him, 
the  moll:  irreilftible  evidence  that  the  gofpel  pro 
ceeds  from  the  giver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift. 
He  has  tbs  witnefs  in  bitnfelf,  and  has  -peace  and  joy  in 
believing* 

The  difcourfes  pf  our  Lord  before  his  death  are 
certainly  altogether  unaccountable  upon  the  fup- 
pofition  of  his  being  an  importer.  They  difcover 
the  greateft  fenfe  of  perfonal  dignity  and  import 
ance,  the  moft  perfect  goodnefs  and  benevolence 
of  heart,  the  mofi  tender  affeclion  to  his  immediate 

followers. 
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followers,  and  the  ftrongcft  fympathy  with  them 
under  a  profpecl  of  the  confirmation  into  which 
they  would  be  thrown  by  his  approaching  death  ; 
and  yet,  though  he  endeavoured  to  fuggeit  the 
mod  proper  and  effectual  conftderations  to  en-" 
courage  and  fupport  them  under  fo  fevere  a  trial,, 
he  is  careful  to  give  them  no  hopes  of  any  advance 
ment  or  happincfs  in  this  world,  but  only  in  thofe 
manfions  which  he  was  going  to  prepare  for  them, 
after  they  fhould  be  fo  hated  of  all  men,  that  he 
who  killed  them  (hould  think  that  he  did  God 
fervice.  With  what  view  cc)uld  an  impoftor  be 
fuppofed  to  talk  in  this  ftrain,  or  what  could  a  few 
illiterate  men  expect  to  gain  by  fupporting  the 
pretenfions  of  a  man  who  wanted  to  impofe  upon 
all  the  world,  and  who,  after  being  profecuied  as 
a  criminal,  was  condemned  and  crucified  ? 

In  the  difcourfes  of  Chrift  we  perceive  a  cha 
racter  and  manner,  in  feveral  refpe&s,  peculiar  to 
himfelf,  even  much  more  fo  than  that  of  Socrates 
in  the  dialogues  of  Plato  and  Xenophon.  It  is 
even  confidererably  different  from  that  of  Mofes, 
or  any  of  the  antient  prophets,  which  a  Jew,  who 
had  invented,  would  probably  have  imitated.  This 
ftyle  and  manner  being  fo  truly  original,  has,  cer 
tainly,  the  appearance  of  being  copied  from  real 
life.  Befides,  the  difcourfes  of  Chriil  are  not  ge 
neral  declamations  on  the  fubjecl:  of  virtue  and  vice, 
but  are  accompanied  with  many  circumftances  re- 
O  4  lating  - 
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lating  to  particular  perfons,  times,  and  place?, 
which  a  perfon  who  wrote  from  imagination  would 
never  have  thought  of,  or  at  leaft  would  not  have 
hazarded. 

The  manner  in  which  Chrifl  and  his  apoflle* 
propofed  and  enforced  the  evidences  of  their  mif- 
iion,  affords  a  very  flrong  prefumptive  argument 
that  they  were  no  importers.  They  generally  ex-. 
hibited  their  proofs  without  the  leaft  comment 
upon  them,  leaving  them  to  produce  their  own  na 
tural  efr'ecl:  upon  the  mind  of  the  unprejudiced  ob- 
ferver.  At  other  times  they  plainly  and  peremp 
torily  aiTert  their  commiiTion  from  God,  fimply 
appealing  to  the  miracles  which  they  wrought,  or 
to  antient  allowed  prophecies  in  favour  of  their 
pretenfions  -,  never  reafoning  about  the  force  of 
them,  or  of  their  own  accord  ftarting  and  obviating 
objections,  though  they  never  declined  giving 
plain  and  fatisfa&ory  anfwers  to  all  that  were  pro 
pofed  to  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  impoflors,  confcious  of 
their  having  no  fatisfaclory  proof  of  what  they 
pretend  to  be,  never  fail  to  make  a  great  parade, of 
the  little  feeming  evidence  which  they  Can  venture 
to  alledge  ;  they  are  quick-fighted  to  forefee,  and 
ready  to  obviate  every  objection  to  which  they  can 
make  any  plaufible  reply,  and  they  artfully  evade 
fuch  as  they  cannot  anfwer.  Such  was  the  con 
duit  of  Mohammed,  as  a  perfon  of  any  tolerable 

dif~ 
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difcernment  may  perceive  in  reading  the  Koran  j 
and  the  very  reverfe  was  the  conduct  of  Chrift 
and  his  apoftles,  as  muft  be  obvious  to  any  perfon 
who  reads  the  Gofpels  and  the  book  of  Acts. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  cannot  but  conclude,  that 
the  Evangelical  hiftory  has  all  the  air  and  the  ufual 
tharatterlftici  of  truth  ;  and  that  men  circumftanced 
as  the  writers  of  the  New  Teftament  were,  fhould 
have  written  as  they  have  done,  without  writing 
from  known  facts,  is  altogether  incredible,  and  >he 
whole  hiftory  of  mankind  can  exhibit  nothing; 
parallel  to  it. 


O  CHAP. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

THE    EVIDENCE   OF     REVEALED    RELIGION    FROM 

PROPHECY. 

THE  laft  courfe  of  arguments  which  I  fhall 
produce  in  favour  of  the  Jewifh  and  chriftian 
revelations  is  that  which  is  derived  from  prophecy, 
which  is  of  a  mixed  nature,  depending  in  part  up 
on  the  teftimony  of  the  friends  of  revelation  that 
fuch  prophecies  were  delivered,  and  upon  credible 
hiftory  that  they  have  been  fulfilled.  In  fome 
cafes,  however,  it  is  a  matter  of  public  notoriety, 
that  the  books  which  contain  the  prophecies  were 
extant  long  before  the  events  to  which  it  is  aflerted 
that  they  correfpond  ;  fo  that  this  argument  bor 
rows  no  aid  from  the  teftimony  of  the  friends  of 
revelation  only. 

It  muft  be  acknowledged  that  God  only  can 
forefee,  and  with  Certainty  foretel  future  events, 
at  leaft  fuch  as  are  very  remote,  and  which  depend 
upon  caufes  which  did  not  exift,  or  which  could 
not  be  known  by  man  to  exift,  at  the  time  when 
they  were  foretold.  It  is  not  neceflary,  however, 
that  the  event  fhould  correfpond  to  the  prophecy 
fo  exactly,  as  that  it  might  have  been  diftinctly  de- 
fcribed  before  it  came  to  pafs.  For  in  how  dark 

and 
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and  obfcure  a  manner  foever  the  prophecy  be  ex- 
prefled,  it  will  be  fufriciently  manifeft  that  it  game 
from  God,  if,  after  the  event,  the  correfpondence 
between  them  be  fo  great,  that  human  forefight 
could  not  have  defcribed  it  in  fuch  a  manner,  and 
if  it  be  highly  improbable,  or  impofiible,  that  ic 
(hould  have  been  defcribed  in  fuch  a  manner  at 
random.  But  many  prophecies  recorded  in  the 
fcriptures  were  as  intelligible  before  as  after  the 
event,  and  yet  they  did  not  at  all  contribute  to 
their  own  accomplifhment,  by  inducing  the  friends 
of  revelation  to  exert  themfelves,  in  order  to  bring- 
about  the  thing  foretold  -9  the  event  being  produced 
by  natural  and  foreign  caufes. 

Of  the  many  prophecies  which  are  recorded  in 
the  books  of  fcripture,  I  (hall  only  mention  a  few 
of  the  more  confiderable,  reciting  in  the  firft 
place,  the  words  of  the  prediction,  and  then  relat 
ing  from  hiflory  the  correfponding  events. 


SECTION    I. 

Prophecies  relating  to  various  nations  which  had  con* 
neflions  with  the  Jews» 

r  I  ^H E   prophecies   concerning    the   pofterity  of 
•*•    Abraham  by  ISHMAEL,  have  been  remarkably- 
fulfilled  3  and  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  Arabs,  who 
O  6  are 
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are  chiefly  defcended  from  Ifhmael,  is  an  alteration 
of  their  truth  and  divinity. 

Several  of  thefe  predictions  imply,  that  the  pof- 
terity  of  Ifhmael  fhould  be  numerous  ;  as  Gen. 
xvi.  6. — 12.  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  faid unto  Ha- 
gar,  1  will  multiply  thy  feed  exceedingly^  and  it  Jhall 
not  be  numbered  for  multitude.  And  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  f aid  unto  her ^  Behold,  thou  art  with  child)  and 
Jbalt  bear  afon9  and  Jhalt  call  his  name  IJhmael^  and  he 
will  be  a  wild  man  ,  his  hand  will  be  againjl  every  man, 
end  every  man's  hand  againjl  him,  and  he  Jhall  dwell  In 
the prejence  of  all  his  brethren.  To  Abraham  alfo 
God  faid,  Gen.  xxi.  13.  And  alfo  of  the  f  on  of  the 
bond  woman  will  I  make  a  nation ,  becaufe  he  Is  of  thy 
feed.  In  feveral  other  places  the  prophecy  con 
cerning  Ifhmael  beirrg  a  great  nation  is  repeated  ^ 
as  Gen.  xxi.  20.  with  the  additional  circumftances 
of  his  begetting  twelve  princes. 

Now  all  thefe  particulars  have  been  remarkably 
fulfilled.  The  defcendants  of  Ifhmael  were  a  con- 
fiderable  nation  in  very  early  times,  and  under  Mo 
hammed  and  his  fucceflbrs,  the  Arabs  extended 
their  conquefls  over  a  great  part  of  the  world.  All 
the  northern  coafls  of  Africa-  abound  with  Arabs, 
Paleftine  is  now  almoft  entirely  occupied  by  them; 
they  alfo  ftill  retain  their  antient  feats,  and  are  as 
numerous  there  as  ever. 

It  was  faid  that  Immael  fhould  be  a  wildman^  and 
the  Arabs  are  wild  and  intractable  even  to  a  pro 
verb, 
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verb.  It  was  faid  that  bis  bandjhould  be  again/I  every 
ruari)  and  every  man  s  bandagainjl  bim^  and  it  is  well 
known  that  the  Arabs,  and,  probably,  the  Arabs  only  y 
of  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  have  conftantly 
lived  in  a  ftate  of  hoflility  with  all  mankind  ;  ma 
ny  of  them  fubfifling  by  plundering  their  neigh 
bours,  and  the  travellers  and  caravans  which  are 
obliged  to  pafs  through  any  part  of  their  country; 
and  befides  this,  their  different  clans  and  chiefs  are 
almoft  always  at  war  with  one  another. 

It  feems  to  be  intimated,  by  Ifhrnael's  dwelling  In 
tbe  mid  ft  of  all  his  bretben^  that  his  pofterity  fhould  con 
tinued  dwell  among  trum,  and  to  fubfift  as  a  fepa- 
rate  nation,  notwithftanding  this  ftate  of  conftant 
hoftility  ;  and  it  is  truly  remarkable,  that,  though 
the  conqueft  of  Arabia  has  been  attempted  by  almoft 
all  the  great  empires  which  have  bordered  upon 
them,  it  has  never  yet  been  fubdued;  and  no  nation 
ever  made  the  attempt  without  repenting  of  it; 
having  met  with  nothing  but  diigrace  arid  lofs. 
This  was  moft  remarkably  the  cafe  in  the  time  of 
Trajan,  the  moft  warlike  of  all  the  Roman  em 
perors,  and,  when  the  empire  was  in  its  greateft 
ftrength. 

The  deftruclion  of  NINEVEH,  the  greatefl  and 
moft  flourifhing  city  in  the  world  while  it  flood, 
and  the  capital  of  the  Aflyrian  empire,  which  fub 
dued  the  ten  tribes,  and  carried  them  captive,  was 
difti nelly  and  peremptorily  foretold  by  the  prophet 

Nahum, 
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Nahutn,  probably  about  the  time  of  the  captivity 
of  the  ten  tribes  by  the  AfTyrians ;  and  in  about 
feventy  years  after  that  great  empire  was  conquered, 
and  the  capital  of  it  deftroyed  J>y  the  Medes  and 
Babylonians. 

BABYLON  fuccecded  Nineveh  in  power  and  fplen*. 
dor,  and  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon  con 
quered  the  Jews,  and  carried  them  into  captivity.j 
yet  long  before  this  event,  and  even  before  the 
Babylonians  made  any  great  figure  among  the 
nations,  the  utter  ruin  of  their  city  and  empire 
was  foretold.  The  prophecies  concerning  it  are 
long  and  circumftantial,  and  the  defcription  that 
is  given  of  the  condition  to  which  it  fhould  be  re 
duced  correfponds  moft  exactly  to  feveral  fucceflive 
ftages  of  it  -9  and  the  whole  prophecy  is  completely 
verified  at  this  day. 

The  deftruclion  of  Babylon  is  foretold  in  general 
terms  by  Ifaiah  xxi.  9,  and  by  Jeremiah  1.  17,  18. 
and  li.  8.  The  time  of  this  event  was  fixed  by  Je 
remiah,  who  wrote  at  the  time  that  the  Babylonian 
empire  was  in  its  greateft  ftrength  and  glory,  Jer. 
xxv.  n,  12.  Thcfe  nations  jkall  ferve  the  king  of  Ba» 
bylon  feventy  yearsy  and  it  Jhall  come  to  pafs,  that  when 
feventy  years  are  accomplijhed^  I  will  punijb  the  king  of 
Babylon,  and  that  nation^  fays  the  Lord. 

The  conquefts  of  Cyrus,  who  befieged  and  took 
Babylon,  were  diftinctly  foretold  by  Ifaiah  ;  and 
that  great  conqueror  is  even  mentioned  by  name, 

If.  xlv. 
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If.  xlv.  I.  &c.  We  have  alfo  an  account  of  both 
thofe  nations  which  joined  in  the  conquefl  of  Ba 
bylon,  If.  xxi.  2.  Go  up,  O  Elam  ;  lefiege^  O  Me 
dia;  and  alfo  in  Jeremiah,  li,  ir.  The  Lord  hath 
raifed  up  the  fpirii  cf  the  kings  of  the  Medes  ;  for  his 
device  is  againft  Babylon  to  deflroy  it. 

The  very  manner  in  which  the  city  was  taken 
feems  to  have  been  alluded  to  in  Ifaiah,  xliv.  27. 
That  fay 3  to  the  deep,  Be  dry,  and  I  will  dry  up  thy  ri 
vers.  Alfo  in  Jeremiah,  1,  28.  A  drought  is  upon 
her  waters,  and  they  Jhall  be  dried  up  ;  and  again,  li, 
36.  /  will  dry  up  herfeas^  and  make  her  firings  dry. 
For  the  ftratagem  that  Cyrus  made  ufe  of  to  take 
the  place  was  to  divert  the  courfe  of  the  river,  and 
make  his  army  enter  the  city,  through  the  midlt 
of  which  it  had  flowed,  by  its  channel,  which  was 
then  left  dry. 

The  prophecies  in  which  the  utter  definition  of 
Babylon  is  foretold  are  remarkably  emphatical, 
and  the  accomplifhment  of  them  has  been  no  lefs 
remarkably  exact.  If.  xiii.  19. — 22.  And  Ba 
bylon,  the  glory  of  kingdoms,  the  beauty  of  the  Chaldees 
excellency ,  foall  be  as  when  God  overthrew  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah.  It  Jhall  never  be  inhabited,  neither  Jhall  it 
be  dwelt  in  from  generation  to  generation ;  neither  Jhall 
the  Arabian  pitch  his  tent  there ',  neither  Jhall  the  fuep- 
herds  make  their  fold  there,  but  wild  beajls  of  the  deferts 
Jhall  lie  there,  and  their  houfes  Jhall  be  full  of  doleful 
creatures^  and  owls  Jhall  dwtll  there t  and  fatyr s  Jhall 
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dance  there ;  and  the  wild  beajls  of  the  ijland Jhall  cry  in 
their  defolate  houfesy  and  dragons  in  their  pleafant  pa- 
faces  ;  and  her  time  is  near  to  come,  and  her  days  Jhall 
not  be  prolonged. 

Alfo  14,  22,  23,  For  1  will  rife  up  again/I  them, 
faith  the  Lord  of  hojls,  and  cut  off  from  Babylon  the 
name  and  remnant ,  and  fon  and  nephciv,  faith  the  Lord. 
Iwill  alfo  make  it  a  pojjejjion  for  the  bitter vz,  and  pools  of 
water ,  and  I  will  fweep  it  with  the  befom  of  dejlrucllon^ 
faith  the  Lord  of  hojis.  Jer.  1.  9.  &c.  For  to,  I 
will  raife,  and  caufe  to  come  up  againjl  Babylon,  an 
djjembly  of  great  nations  from  the  North  country,  and 
they  Jhall  Jet  themfelves  in  array  agalnft  her.  From 
thence  Jhe  Jhall  be.  taken.  Becaufe  of  the  wrath  of  the 
Lord)  it  Jhall  not  be  inhabited  ;  but  it  Jhall  be  wholly  de- 
folatc.  Every  one  that  goeth  by  Babylon  Jhall  be  ajlo- 
nijhed^  and  hifs  at  all  her  plagues.  For  it  is  the  land 
of  graven  images,  and  they  are  mad  upon  their  idols, 
therefore,  the  wild  beajls  of  the  defert,  with  the  wild 
leajts  of  the  ijland  (that  is,  foreign  wild  beafls,  not 
natives  of  the  country)  Jhall  dwell  therey  and  the  owls. 
Jhall  dwell  therein ,  and  it  Jhall  be  no  more  Inhabited  for 
ever,  neither  Jhall  it  be  dwelt  in  from  generation  to 
generation. 

Hiftory  (hews  the  full  accomplifhment  of  thefe 
and  many  other  very  circumftantial  prophecies  con 
cerning  the  deftru&ion  of  Babylon.  This  great  city 
never  recovered  the  blow  which  it  received  from 
Cyrus  i  for  the  river  never  returned  to  its  old  chan- 
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nel ;  and  the  neighbouring  country  becoming  niar- 
ihy,  it  foon  became  a  very  difagreeable  fituation, 
and  in  time  not  habitable.  The  deftrucTion  of  the 
idols  of  Babylon  had  been  very  particularly  foretold, 
and  it  was  fully  accomplifhed  by  Xerxes,  who  re 
turned  defeated,  and  difappointed  from  Greece, 
wreaked  his  vengeance  upon  Babylon,  taking  its 
treafures,  and  deftroying  all  its  idols,  which  the 
Perfians  held  in  abhorrence.  If.  xxi.  9.  Babylon 
is  fallen ,  is  fallen ,  and  all  the  graven  images  of  her  Gods 
be  has  broken  to  the  ground,  xlvi.  i.  Bel  boweth  dotvn, 
Nebojloopeth,  their  idols  were  upon  the  beafts,  and  upon 
the  cattle.  Jer.  1.  2.  Babylon  is  taken,  Bel  is  confounded, 
Merodach  is  broken  in  pieces ;  her  idols  are  confounded, 
her  images  are  broken  in  pieces,  li.  44.  &c.  And  I 
will  punijh  Bel  in  Babylon,  and  I  will  bring  forth  out 
of  his  mouth  that  which  he  has  fvj allowed  up.  The 
fame  circumftance  is  repeated  afterwards,  and  it 
was  fulfilled  when  Cyrus  reftored  to  the  Jews  the 
vefl'els  of  gold  and  filver,  which  Nebuchadnezzar 
had  taken  from  the  temple  of  Jerufalem,  and  had 
lodged  in  the  temple  of  Bel. 

The  gradual  defolation  of  Babylon,  till  it  came  to 
that  ftate  of  utter  deftru&ion,  which  is  defcribed 
by  the  prophets,  is  truly  remarkable.  Diodorus 
Siculus,  who  wrote  a  little  before  the  time  of  Chrifr, 
fays  that  the  buildings  were  then  ruined  and  decay 
ed,  a  fmall  part  of  it  only  being  inhabited,  and  the 
reft  of  the  inclofurc  employed  in  tillage,  Pliny, 

who 
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who  wrote  in  the  firft  century  after  Chrift,  fays 
that  Babylon  was  reduced  to  fclitude  5  being  ex- 
haufted  by  the  neighbourhood  of  Selucia,  which  had 
been  built  upon  the  Tygris,  not  very  far  from  it. 
Paufanias,  who  wrote  about  the  middle  of  the  fe- 
cond  century,  fays  that  of  Babylon,  the  greateft 
city  that  the  fun  ever  faw,  there  was  nothing  re 
maining  but  the  walls  ;  and  Lucian  who  wrote 
about  the  fame  time,  fays  that  in  a  little  time  it 
would  be  fought  for  and  not  be  found,  like  Nineveh. 
In  the  time  of  Jerome,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  cen 
tury,  the  whole  inclofure  of  the  walls  of  Babylon 
was  actually  converted  into  a  chace  for  keeping 
•wild  hearts,  and  was  ufed  for  that,  and  no  other 
purpofe,by  many  of  the  kings  of  Perfia.  At  length 
even  the  walls  of  Babylon,  fo  much  celebrated  for 
their  height  and  ftrengtb,  were  demolifhed  ;  but 
whether  by  the  Saracens,  who  conquered  that  coun 
try,  is  not  known. 

We  find  no  mention  made  of  Babylon  for  many 
centuries  after  this;  but  Benjamin,  a  Jew  of  Tu- 
dela,  who  travelled  into  that  country,  about  feven 
hundred  years  ago,  fays  that  there  then  remained 
fome  of  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  particularly  of  Ne 
buchadnezzar's  palace,  but  that  people  were  afraid 
to  go  into  the  place,  on  account  of  the  ferpents  and 
fcorpions  wiih  which  it  fwarmed.  At  prefent,  it 
is  not  agreed  among  travellers  where  the  great  city 
of  Babylon  flood. 

The 
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The  prophecies  concerning  TYRE  were,  like- 
wife,  exceedingly  numerous,  referring  to feveral  fuc- 
cdfive  periods  in  the  hiftory  of  that  great  commercial 
city;  and    they  have  all  been  remarkably  fulfilled. 
I  fhall  only  mention  the  laft  of  them,  as   it  corref- 
ponds  to  the  prefent  ftale  of  Tyre.  It  was  delivered 
by  Kzekiel,  who  prophecied  during  the  time  of  the 
Babylonifh    captivity.      Ez.    xxvi.    3.  &c.     Thus 
fays  the  Lord  God^  Behold  I  am  again  ft  thee,  O  Tyrus, 
and  will  caufe  many  nations  to  come  up  agalnft  thee^  as 
the  fea  caufeth  bis  zvaves  to  come  up,  and  they  Jhall  deftroy 
the  walls  of  Tyrus^  and  break  down  her  towers.     I  wilt 
alfo  f crape  her  duft  from  her>  and  make  her  like  the  top 
of  a  rock.     It  Jhall  be  a  place  for  thefpreading  of  nets  in 
the  midjl  of  the  fea  j  for  I  have  fpo ken  it  faith  the  Lord 
God.       The  fame  circumftance  is  repeated  after 
wards,  v.  14.     I  will  make  thee  like  the  top  cfa  rock  ; 
thou  Jhalt  be  a  place  to  fpread  nets  upon\  thou  Jhalt  be 
built  no  more,  for  I  the  Lord  have  fpoken  it,  faith  the 
Lord  God  ',  and  again  v.  21.  I  will  make  thee  a  terror^ 
and  thou  Jhalt  be  no  mere.       Though  thou  be  fought  for '» 
yet  /halt  thou  never  be  found  again ,  faith  the  Lord  God. 

If  we  trace  the  hiflory  of  this  great  city,  we 
{hall  find  that  it  furFered  fo  much  in  confequence  of 
feveral  conquers,  that  there  is  not  now  the  lead 
trace  of  the  antient  city;  and  that  which  was  af 
terwards  built  upon  an  ifland,  and  was  called  the 
new  city^  is  now  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  is  only  vifited 
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by  a  few  fifliermen.  Parvillerius,  a  Jefuit,  whom 
Huetius,  who  was  acquainted  with  him,  calls  a 
very  candid  man,  and  who  refided  ten  years  in  Sy 
ria,  faid,  that  when  he  approached  the  ruins  of 
Tyre,  and  beheld  the  rocks  ftrefched  forth  to  the 
fea,  and  the  great  (tones  fcattered  up  and  down  on 
the  fhore,  made  clean  and  fmooth  by  the  fun,, 
the  waves,  and  the  winds,  and  of  no  ufe  but  for 
the  drying  of  fifhermen's  nets,  many  of  which  hap 
pened  to  be  at  that  time  fpread  upon  them,  the 
profpe&  brought  to  his  mind  the  prophecies  of 
Ezekiel  above-mentioned. 

The  fulfilment  of  prophecies  concerning  EGYPT 
is  alfo  very  remarkable.  They  correfponded  to  fe- 
veral  fucceffive  periods  of  its  hiftory,  and  the  laft 
of  them  is  completely  verified  in  the  prefent  ftate  of 
that  once  great  and  noble,  but  now  enflaved  and 
miferable  country.  After  the  defolation  of  that 
land,  and  the  captivity  of  the  people  by  Nebuchad 
nezzar,  Ezekiel  prophecied  (xxix.  14.  15.)  that 
it  (hould  be  a  bafe  kingdom.  It  Jhall  be  the  bafejl  tf 
kingdoms -,  neither  Jha  II  It  exalt  iff  elf  any  more  above  the 
nations-yfor  i  will  diminijh  themy  that  they  Jhall  no  more 
rule  over  the  nations,  xxx.  I2>  13.  /  will  fell  the. 
land  into  the  hand  of  the  wicked^  aud  I  will  make  the. 
land  wojle^  and  all  that  is  therein  by  the  hand  of  Jlr an 
gers  ;  and  there  Jhall  be  no  more  a  prince  of  the  land  of 
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Hiftory  {hews  that,  from  that  time  to  the  pre- 
fcnt,  Egypt  has  never  had  a  prince  of  its  own  ; 
but  has  been  fucceflively  under  the  power  of  the 
Babylonians,  Perfians,  Macedonians,  Romans,  Sa 
racens,  A/Iamluks,  and  Turks. 


SECTION    II. 

Prophecies  relating  to  the  MESSIAH. 

ALMOST  the  whole  of  the  JEWISH  HISTORY 
was  the  fubjecl:  of  exceedingly  clearanddiftinct 
prophecies.  The  multitudes  that  fhould  defcend 
from  Abraham  were  repeatedly  foretold  to  that  pa 
triarch  ;  the  different  fates  of  Efau  and  Jacob  were 
foretold  to  Ifaac  ;  and  the  condition  of  each  of  the 
twelve  tribes  was  the  fubjecl:  of  the  prophecy  of 
Jacob  when  he  lay  on  his  death-bed,  and  alfo  of 
that  of  Mofes.  The  duration  of  their  flate  of 
bondage  in  Egypt  was  made  known  to  Abraham, 
and  a  great  number  of  particular  events  were  fore 
told  by  feveral  prophets  in  every  period  of  their 
hiftory  to  the  Babylonifli  captivity*-  which  Jere 
miah  foretold  would  laft  feventy  years  j  and  fo 
long,  and  no  longer,  it  did  continue,  from  the 
firit  captivity  under  Jehoiakim,  to  the  return  of 
the  Jews  under  Cyrus,  or  from  the  deftruclion  of 

the 
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the  temple  by  Nebuchadnezzar  to  the  rebuilding 
.of  it  under  Darius. 

But  thofe  prophecies  in  which  we  are  moft  in- 
terefted  as  chriftians,  are  thofe  which  relate  to  the 
MESSIAH;  whofe  coming  was  kept  in  view  from 
the  firft  of  the  communications  of  God  to  mankind, 
to  the  fufpenfion  of  prophecy  under  Malachi. 

As  Chrift  and  his  apoflles  affert  that  all  thefe 
prophecies  are  fulfilled,  or  to  be  fulfilled  in  him, 
it  becomes  us  the  more  to  ftudy\them,  and  to  trace 
the  correfpondence  between  the  prophecies  and  the 
event?.  I  fhall  therefore  collect:  into  one  view  the 
principal  circumftances  relating  to  the  Meffiah, 
which  are  referred  to  by  the  prophets  of  the  Old 
Teftament,  and  which  are  known  to  correfpond 
to  the  hiftory  of  Chrift, 

We  learn  from  thefe  prophecies,  that  the  Jews 
had  reafon  to  expect  the  appearance  of  a  very  glo 
rious  perfon,  'by  means  of  whom  both  themfelves 
and  the  reft  of  the  world  would  receive  very  great 
advantages,  of  a  fpiritual  nature  j  that  he  would 
make  his  appearance  in  mean  circumftances,  and 
that  though  he  fhould  lead  a  humble  and  exem 
plary  life,  wqrking  benevolent  miracles,  he  ihould 
be  rejected,  and  put  to  death  j  but  that  his  death 
would  be  a  principal  means  of  promoting  the  great 
end  of  his  coming,  namely,  the  putting  away  of 
fin,  or  the  reformation  of  the  world;  that  after 

this 
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this  ftate  of  humiliation  and  fuffering,  he  fhould 
triumph  over  all  his  enemies,  and  eftabliih  a  king 
dom,  which  fhould  extend  over  the  whole  world, 
and  laft  to  the  end  of  time.  This  perfon,  who, 
in  the  prophecies,  is  called  Sbilob  and  Mcjjlab^  was 
to  be  a  defcendant  of  Abraham  and  David,  to  be 
born  at  Bethlehem,  and  to  be  preceded  by  a  per 
fon  refembling  Elijah,  to  prepare  his  way.  Lail- 
ly,  he  was  to  make  his  appearance  while  the  fecond 
temple  of  the  Jews  was  (landing,  and  about  five 
hundred  years  after  the  time  of  Ezra. 

The  following  pafTages  from  the  Old  Teftament 
fcriptures,  among  many  others,  feem  to  defcribe, 
or  allude  to,  fuch  a  perfon  as  this  ;  fome  of  them 
referring  to  one  circumftance,  fome  to  another, 
and  fome  to  feveral  of  them  at  the  fame  time. 

Gen.  xlix.  10.  'The  fcepter  Jhall  not  depart  from 
*Judab^  nor  a  law-giver  from  between  bis  feet  until 
Sbilob  come,  and  to  him  Jball  the  gather  ing  of  the  people 
be.  Here  is  an  evident  prophecy  of  fome  perfon, 
to  whom  the  people  fhould  be  gathered,  and  who 
was  to  make  his  appearance  when  the  fcepter  had 
departed,  or  was  departing  from  Judah.  Now 
Chrift  was  born  about  the  time  when  the  Jews  be 
came  fubject  to  the  Romans,  their  country  being 
reduced  into  the  form  of  a  province  of  the  empire  j 
fo  that  they  loft  the  power  of  infli&ing  the  punifh- 
ment  of  death,  of  which  they  had  not  been  de 
prived 
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prived  before,  or,  at  leaft,  for  any  length  of  time, 
though  they  had  been  tributary  to  feveral  other  na 
tions.  But  after  the  death  of  Herod,  they  loft  it 
entirely,  and  finally.  This  prophecy  may  alfo 
have  a  reference  to  the  fovereignty  departing  from, 
the  other  tribes  before  that  period. 

If.  xi.  i.  And  there  Jball  come  forth  a  rod  out  of 
ihejlem  of  Jejfc^  and  a  branch  Jhall  grow  out  of  his 
rootS)  and  the  fpirit  of  the  Lord  Jhcill  reft  upon  him,  the 
fpirit  ofwifdom  and  under Jlanding^  the  fpirit  of  coun 
cil  and  mighty  thejpirit  of  knowledge  ^  and  of  the  fear 
of  the  Lord)  &c.  and  he  Jhall  f mite  the  earth  with  the 
rod  of  his  mouth  ^  and  with  the  breath  of  his  lips  Jhall  he 
Jlay  the  wicked,  v.  10.  And  in  that  day  there  Jhall  be 
a  root  ofjeffii  which  Jhall  Jl and  for  an  enfign  of  the 
people.  To  it  Jhall  the  Gentiles  feek,  and  his  reft  Jhall 
he  glorious.  In  this  prophecy  there  is  evidently  an 
nounced  to  us  a  perfon  who  was  to  defcend  from 
Jefle,  or  David,  whofe  authority  was  to  extend 
not  only  over  the  Jews,  but  over  the  Gentiles 
alfo. 

That  the  Gentiles,  as  well  as  the  Jews,  fhould 
derive  great  advantage  from  the  coming  of  the 
Meffiah,  was  not  only  the  meaning  of  the  promifc 
of  God  to  Abraham,  that  in  hhfeedjhould  all  the  fa 
milies  of  the  earth  be  blejfed\  but  it  feems  to  be  more 
efpecially  alluded  to  in  Pf.  ii.  7,  8.  which  was  al 
ways  underftood  by  the  Jews  as  referring  to  the 

Meffiah*- 
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Meffiah.  The  Lord  hath  faid  unto  mey  Thou  art  my 
fon,  this  day  have  1  begotten  thee.  AJk  of  me,  and  I 
iv  ill  give  thet  the  heathen  for  thine  inheritance^  and  the 
uttermojl  parts  of  the  earth  for  thy  pojfejjion.  The 
converfion  of  the  Gentiles  is  more  efpecially  pro- 
mi  fed,  If.  xlix.  6.  And  he  f aid  it  is  a  light  thing 
that  thou  Jhouldejl  be  my  fervant,  to  raife  up  the  tribes 
vf  yacob)  and  to  rejlore  the  preferved  of  Ifrael,  I  will 
alfo  give  theefor  a  light  to  the  Gentiles,  that  thou  mayeft 
be  myfahation  unto  the  end  of  the  earth. 

The  following  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  contains  a 
clear  predi&ion  of  the  Meiliah,  as  to  defcend  from 
David,  though  it  probably  refers  to  fome  more 
glorious  difplay  of  his  power  than  has  yet  been  ex 
hibited,  xxiii.  5.  Behold  the  days  come>  faith  tie 
Lord,  that  I  will  raife  unto  David  a  righteous  branch, 
and  a  king  Jhall  reign  and  profper,  and  Jball  execute 
judgment  andjujlice  in  the  earth.  In  his  days  'Judah 
Jhall  befaved,  and  Ifrael  Jhall  dwell  fafely ;  and  this  is 
his  name  whereby  he  Jhall  be  called,  THE  LORD  OUR 
RIGHTEOUSNESS.  The  fame  thing  is  alfo  repeat 
ed  Jer.  xxxiii.  14.  &c.  Behold,  the  days  come ,  faith 
•the  Lord^  that  I  will  perform  that  good  thing  which  I 
have  promifed  unto  the  houfe  of  Ifrael ',  and  to  the  houfe. 
cf  Judah,  In  thofe  days,  and  at  that  time,  will  I 
caufe  the  branch  of  right eoufnefs  to  grow  up  unto  David \ 
and  he  Jhall  execute  judgment  and  right  eoufnefs  in  the 
land.  In  thofe  days  Jhall  Judah  be  faved,  and  Jmifa~ 
I  em  Jball  dwell  fafely  5  and  this  is  the  name  wherewith 
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Jhe  Jhall  be  called,  T,he  Lord  our  right  eoufnefs.  For 
thus  faith  the  Lord,  David  Jball  never  want  a  man  t9 
ft  upon  the  throne  of  the  houfe  of  Jfrael. 

Micah,  v.  2.  But  thou  Bethlehem  Ephratab,  though 
thou  be  little  among  the  thoufands  of  jfudah,  yet  out  of 
thee  flail  he  come  firth  unto  me  that  is  .to  be  ruler  in  If' 
racl^  &hofe  goings  forth  have  been  from  of  old  from  ever-' 
lofting.     Therefore  will  he  give  them  up,  until  the  time 
that  fle  who  travelleth  hath  brought  forth.      Then  the . 
remnant  of  his  brethren  Jball  return  unto  the  children  of 
Jfrael.     And  he  Jhall  Jl  and,  and  feed  in  the  Jlrength  of 
the  Lord)  in  the  majejly  of  the  name  of  the  Lord  his 
God'y  and  they  flail  abide.     For  now  flail  he  be  great 
unto  the  ends  of  the  earth.     This  prophecy  led  all  the 
Jews  to  expert  that  the  Mefliah  was  to  be  born  in 
Bethlehem ;   and    this   was  exactly  accompli/lied, 
for  Mary  was  delivered  of  Jefus  at  that  place,  to 
•which  {he  and  her  family  had  repaired,  in  order  to 
be  enrolled,  though  her  habitation  was  at  Naza 
reth  in  Galilee. 

That  Chrift  fnould  refide  chiefly  in  Galilee 
feems,  alib,  to  have  been  the  fubjecl:  of  a  prop  he* 
cy.  For  at  a  time  when  that  country  was  grievouf- 
ly  harrafled  by  the  king  of  Aflyria,  juil  before  the 
captivity  of  the  ten  Tribes,  Ifaiah  delivered  the 
following  prophecy,  ix.  I.  Though  he  lightly  af~ 
flifled  the  land  of  Zabulun,  and  the  land  of  Ncphtaliy 
he  flail  greatly  honour  her,  by  the  way  ofthefea^  beyond 
Jordan,  Gallike  of  the  Gentiles.  The  people  that 
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in  darknefs  have  fcen  a  great  light ;  they  that 
dwell  in  the  land  of  the  JJjadow  of  death  ^  upon  them 
bath  the  li^ht  Jhlned.  For  thus,  as  the  learned  Jo- 
feph  Mede  has  fhewn,  this  paflage  ought  to  have 
been  translated, 

The  character  and  humiliation  of  Chrift,  with 
feveral  circumftances  relating  to  his  life  and  death-, 
are  plainly  alluded  to  by  Ifaiah,  in  the  following 
paffages,  lii.  13.  Behold  my  ferv.mt  Jhall  deal  pru 
dently  he  Jhall  be  exalted  and  extolled ^  and  be  very  high. 
As  many  were  aflonijhed  at  thee^  his  vifage  was  fo  mar 
red  more  than  -any  man,  and  his  form  more  than  ths 
fons  of  men.  So  Jhall  he  fprinkle  many  nations^  ths 
kings  Jh  dl  Jhut  their  mouths  at  him  ;  for  that  which 
kfith  not  been  told  them  Jhall  -they<fee-9  and  that  which 
they  had nrt  heard  fljall they  confider,  liii.  i.  &c.  Who 
bath  believed  our  report ,  and  to  ^uhom  is  the  arm  of  ths 
Lord  revealed  ?  Fcr  he  fiall  grow  up  before  him  as  a 
tender  plant,  and  as  a  root  out  of  a  dry  ground.  He 
hath  no  form  nor  comelinefs^  and  when  we  Jhall  fee  him^ 
there  is  no  beauty  that  we  fovuld  defire  him.  He  is  de- 
fpifed,  and  rejected  of  nun ^  a  man  offerrows,  and  ac 
quainted  with  grief  j  and  we  hid  as  it  were  our  faces 
from  him  ;  he  was  dtfpifed,  and  we  cfteen.ed  him  not. 
Surely  he  hath  borne  our  griefs^  and  carried  our  forrows^ 
yet  ive  did  ejleem  him  ftricken^  fmitten  of  God,  and  af~t 
fliFled.  But  he  was  wounded  for  our  tranfgreffi9n<^  he 
was  bruifed  for  sur  iniquities,  the.  chuftifcment  of  our 
peace  was  upon  him,  and  with  hisjlripes  ivc  are  healed. 
P  2  All 
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AH  we  likejheep  have  gone  aftray^  we  have  turned  every 
one  to  his  own  way,  and  the  Lord  hath  laid  on  him  the 
iniquity  of  us  <?//,  i,  e.  probably,  as  upon  the  fcape- 
goat  under  the  law,  which  was  not  hurt,  but  dif- 
mifled  into  the  wildernefs,  to  reprefent  tjje  entire 
removal,  or  forgivenefs  of  their  fins.  He  was  op" 
prejfid)  and  he  was  affliRed)  yet  he  opened  not  his 
mouth.  He  is  brought  as  a  lamb  to  the  JJaughter,  and 
as  ajheep  before  her  Jhearers  is  dumb,  fo  he  openeth  not 
his  mouth.  He  was  taken  from  pr  if  on  and  from  judg» 
ment^  and  who  Jhall  declare  his  generation  ;  for  he  was 
£Ut  off  out  of  the  land  of  the  living^  for  -the  tranfgrejfion 
cf  my  people  was  he  Jiricken.  And  he  made  his  grave 
with  the  wicked^  and  with  the  rich  in  his  death  ^  becaufe 
he  had  done  no  violence,  neither  was  any  deceit  in  his 
mouth.  Yet  it  pleafed  the  Lord  to  bruife  him  ;  he  hath 
put  him  to  grief.  When  thoujhalt  make  his  foul  an  of 
fering  for  fin  i  he  Jhall  fee  bis  feed,  he  Jhall  prolong  his 
days,  and  the  pleafure  of  the  Ldrd  Jhall  profper  in  his 
"hand.  He  Jhall  fee  of  the  travel  ofhisfoul,  and  Jhall 
le  fatisjied;  by  his  knowledge  Jhall  my  righteous  fervant 
juftify  many^  for  he  Jhall  bear  (or  take  away)  their  ini 
quities.  1  here  fore  will  I  divide  him  a  portion  with  the 
great)  and  he  Jhall  divide  the  fpoil  with  the  ftrong  ;  be 
caufe  he  hath  poured  out  his  foul  unto  death,  and  he  was 
numbered  with  the  tranfgrejjors^  and  he  bare  (or  took 
away)  the  fin  of  many>  and  made  inter  cejfion  for  the 
tran/gr  effort  • 

It 
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It  is  impoflible  to  find  any  chara&er,  or  hiftory, 
to  which  this  prophecy  correfponds,  but  that  of 
Chrift  ;  and  in  him  the  whole  of  it  was  completely 
fulfilled;  though  there  are  difficulties  with  refpecl 
to  fome  particular  paflages,  which  are  varioufly 
rendered  by  different  tranflators. 

The  profperity  of  the  Jews  under  fome  future 
king  was  clearly  foretold  by  the  prophet  Zechariah, 
ix.  9,  and  even  the  circumftance  of  his  riding  upon 
an  afs  was  probably  alluded  to  by  him.  Rejoice 
greatly  O  daughter  of  Zion >  flout,  O  daughter  of  ye-* 
rufalem.  Behold,  thy  king  cometh  unto  thee.  He  is 

jitft,  and  having  falvation ;  lowly,  and  riding  upon  an 
aft,  and  upon  a  colt,  the  f  oh  of  an  afs, 

When  the  fecond  temple  was  built  by  thofe  who 
returned  from  the  Babylonifli  captivity,  the  old 
men,  who  remembered  the  temple  of  Solomon, 
wept,  to  fee  the  difference;  the  latter  temple  being 
fo  mean  in  comparifon  of  the  former.  But  to 
comfort  them,  the  prophet  Haggai  fays,  ii.  4.  Be 

Jlrong,  G  Zerubbabel,  jaith  the  Lord,  and  bejlrong  all 

ye  people  of  the  land  ;  for  I  am  with  you,  faith  the  Lord 
ofhofl*.  It  is  yet  a  little  while ^  and  I  will  Jhake  the 
heavens,  and  the  earth,  and  the  fca,  and  the  dry  land\ 
and  1  will  Jhake  all  nations,  ani  the  defer  e  of  all  nations 

Jhall  come,  and  I  will  fill  this  houfe  with  glory,  faith 

the  Lord  of  bofts.     *Ihe  felver  is  mine,  and  the  gold  Is 

mine.     "The  glory  of  this  latter  houfe  Jhall  be  greater  than 

P  3  that 
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that  of  the  firmer ;  and  in  this  place  will  1  give  peace y, 
faith  the  Lord  of  ho/Is. 

This  prophecy  limits  the  coming  of  Chrift, 
whofe  pre fence  made  the  fccon.d  temple  more- truly 
gloiious  than  that  of  Solomon,  to  fome  time  before 
the  deftruction  of  Jerufalem  by  the  Romans,  when 
that  temple  was  levelled  with  the  ground. 

But  the  time  in  which  the  Me/Hah  fhould  make 
his  appearance  was  moft  diftinctly  foretold  by  the 
prophet  Daniel,  who  limited  it  to  feventy  weeks 
after  the  decree  of  the  kings  of  Perfia  to  rebuild 
Jerufalem,  ix.  24,  &c.  Seventy  weeks  are  deter- 
mined  upon  ihy  people,  and  upon  thy  holy  city,  to  finijh 
the  tranf^rejjiin,  and  to  make  an  end  of  fins,  and  to 
make  reconciliation  for  iniquity,  and  to  bring  in  ever  loft 
ing  righteoufnefs,  and  tofeal  up  the  vifion,  and  prophs* 
<y,  and  to  anoint  the  mojl  holy.  Know,  therefore,  .and 
under/land ;  that  from  the  .going  forth  of  the  command* 
went. to  rcjhre  and  to.  build  'Jerufalem^  unto  the  Mef- 
fiah  the  prince ^  foa.ll  be  feven  weeks,  and  threefcore  and 
two  weeks ;  thejireets  /hall  be  built  again,  and  the  wall, 
even  in  troublous  times.* 

Though  there  are  feveral  methods  of  computing 
thefe  feventy  weds  (every  day  of  which  is  agreed  to 
fland  for  a  year)  yet  it  is  plain,  that,  according 
to  any  of  them,  that  term  muft  have  expired  about 
the  time  of  Chrifh  Accordingly  we  find,  that 
there  was,  In  fa£t.,  about  that  time,  a  general  ex 
pectation  amorg  the  JewSj  and  thiough  all  the 
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Eaft,  of  the  appearance  of  feme  great  prince,  and 
reformer  of  religion. 

That  fome  perfon  would  be  fcnt  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  Mejfiah,  feems  to  have  been  foretold 
with  fufficient  cfearnefs,  in  the  following  prophe 
cies.  We  alfo  fee  in  them,  that  he  was  to  refem- 
ble  the  prophet  Ettas;  and  it  appears,  that  fuch  a 
perfon  was  expected  by  the  Jews  about  the  fame 
time. 

Ifaiah  xl.  3.      The  voice  of  him  that  crieth  in  the' 
VJildernefs,    prepare  ye   the  way  of    the  Lord,    make' 
Jtraigbt  in  the  defer t  a  kigk  way  for  our  God.     hvery 
valley  fball  be  exalted^  and  every  mountain  and  hill  Jhall 
be  made  low,  and'  the  crooked Jhall  be  madejlraight^  and 
the  rough  places  plain.     And  the  glory  of  the  Lord  Jhall 
be  revealed^  and  all  fiejh  Jhall  fee  it  together  :  for  the 
itiouth  of  the  Lord  hathfpoken  it. 

This  prophecy  immediately  follows  another, 
concerning  the  captivity  of  the' Jews  by  the  Baby 
lonians,  and  is  introduced  by  the  following  ani 
mated  confolatir,n,  which  was,  no  doubt,  written 
under  a  profpecl  of  the  happy  ftate  of  things  which 
was  to  be  introduced  by  the  Mefliah,  v.  i,  2. 
Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye,  my  people,  faith  your  Got7*  • 
Speak  ye  comfortably  to'*Jerufalem9  and  cry  unto  her, 
that  her  warfare  is  accomplified,  that  her  iniquity  is 
pardoned;  for  Jhe  hath  received  oj  tie  Lord's  hand 
double  for  all  her  fins.  The  voice  of  him  that  crutb  in  • 
the  witilernefit  &c. 
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Mai.  iii.  I,  &c.  Behold^  1  will  fend  my  m 
and  he  Jhall  prepare  the  way  before  me :  and  the  Lord 
whom  ye  feek  Jhall fuddenly  come  to  his  temple  :  even  the 
me/finger  of  the  covenant  whom  ye  delight  in :  behold,  he 
foall  come,  faith  the  Lord  of  hojls,  iv.  2.  Unto  you 
that  fear  my  name  Jhall  the  fun  of  righteoufnefs  arifey 
•with  healing  in  his  wings,  &c.  v.  5.  6.  Behold,  I  will 
fend  you  Elijah  the  prophet,  before  the  coming  of  the  great 
and  dreadful  day  of  the  Lord.  And  he  ft  all  turn  the 
heart  of  the  fathers  to.  the  children,  and  the  heart  of  tie 
children  to  their  fathers,  left  I  come  andfmite  the  earib 
with  a  curfe. 

Thefe  are  but  a  fmall  part  of  the  prophecies 
•which  pretty  plainly  refer  to  Chrift  in  the  Old 
Teftament;  and  though  fome  of  them,  I  doubt 
not,  are  to  have  a  much  more  complete  accom- 
plifhment  than  they  have  hitherto  received,  yet  fo 
many  of  the  particulars  are  already  fulfilled,  as 
abundantly  prove,  that  thofe  prophets  wrote  by 
infpiration  ;  no  other  than  God  being  able  to  de- 
fciibe  fo  diftant  an  event  with  fuch  exa&nefs. 
Thefe  prophecies  ought  certainly  to  excite  our 
cloftit  attention  to  a  character  fo  diflinguilhed  be 
fore  hand,  and  rendered  fo  confpicuous,  as  we  may 
fay,  even  before  he  made  his  appearance  in  the 
v/orld  ;  and  it  fhould  concur  with  other  proofs,  to 
ftrengthen  our  faith  in  the  divine  million  of  Chrift, 
and  the  divinity  of  his  religion. 

SEC- 
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SECTION    III. 

Prophecies  in  the  New  Teftament* 

HPHE  fame  fpirit  of  prophecy  which  attended 
-*•  every  ftage  of  the  Jewijh  difpenfation,  has 
no  lefs  diftinguiftied  the  ChrifttGn^  which  is  to  be 
confidered  as  the  continuation,  and  completion  of 
the  fame  general  fcheme. 

The  entire  overthrow  of  the  Jewifh  nation,  and 
the  complete  deftru&ion  of  Jerufalem  and  the  tem 
ple,  with  many  remarkable  circumftances  pre 
ceding  and  attending  them,  were  exprefsly  foretold 
by  Chrift.  So  diftincl:  was  his  fore-knowledge  of 
the  great  calamities  that  were  to  come  upon  his 
nation,  that  he  was  exceedingly  moved  and  affected 
with  the  confideration  of  them,  and  he  always  ex- 
preffed  himfelf  with  the  greateit  tendernefs  and 
compaflion  whenever  he  mentioned  them ;  as  Mat. 
xxiii.  37,  38.  O  Jerufalem,  Jerufahm,  tbou  that 
kllleft  the  prophet  S)  and  ft  on  eft  them  which  are  fent  unto 
thee,  how  often  would  1  have  gathered  thy  children  togc* 
ther^  even  as  a  hen  gather eth  her  chickens  under  her 
wings^  and  ye  would  not  !  Behold,  your  houfe  is  left  unto 
you  defolate. 

Upon  his  approaching  Jerufalem  for  the  laft  time 
it  is  faid,  Luke  xix.  41,  &c.   that  when  he  came 

near, 
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near,  be  beheld  the  city,  and  wept  over  it ;  faying,  If 
thou  kadfl  knoivn,  even  thou,  at  leaf,  in  this  thy  day,  the 
things  which' belong  unto  thy  peace  !  bnt  now  they  are 
bid  from  thine  eyes.  For  the  days  Jhall  come  upon  theey 
that  thin?  enemies  fhall  caft  a  trench  aboirt  thee,  and 
compafs  thee  round,  and  keep  thee  in  on  every  fide,  and 
Jhall  lay  thee  even  withthe  ground^  and  thy  children  within 
thee  ;  and  they  Jhall  not  leave  in  thee  one  ftone  upon  ano 
ther^  because  thou  knew  eft  not  the  time  of  thy  vifitation. 

When  he  was  going  to  be  crucified,  the  expec 
tation  even  of  his  own  immediate  fuffering  did  not 
fo  far  engrofs  his  thoughts,  but  that  he  felt  the 
moit  lively  companion  on  the  profpecl-  of  the  future 
miferies  of  his  countrymen.  For,  being  followed 
by  a  great  company  of  people,  Luke  xxtii.  27,  &c, 
and,  of  women,  who.  leew  ailed  and lamented  him  ;  Jefay 
turning  unto  them  f aid,  Daughters  of  Jerufalem,  weep 
not  for  me,  but  weep  for  yourfelves,  and  for  your  chil 
dren.  For  behold  the  days  are  coming,  in  the  which  they 
Jhall  fay,  Blejfid  are  the  barren,  and  the  wombs  that 
never  bare,  and the  paps  ^vhich  never  gave  fuck.  Then 
JJiall  they  begin  to  fay  to  the  mountains,  Fall  on  us  5  and 
to  the  hills,  Cover  us.  For  if  they  do  thsfe  things  in  a 
green  tree,  whatfoall  be  done  in  the  dry  ? 

But  the  moft  circumftantial  of  the  prophecies  of 
our  Lord,  concerning  the  deftruclion  of  Jerufalcm 
and  the  temple,  was  delivered  to  his  difciples,  when 
they  defi red  him  to  attend  to  the  magnificence  of 
that  celebrated  ftru£ture,  .as  they  were  fitting  in 
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the  full  view  of  it,  on  the  mount  of  Olives.  He 
immediately  replied,  Mat.  xxiv.  2,  See  ye  not  all 
thefe  things  ?  Verily  I  fay  unto  you,  TJjere  Jhall  not  be 
left  here  one  ft  one  upon  another^  that /hall  not  be  thrown 
down',  and  this  was  even  literally  fulfilled  about 
forty  years  after,  when  the  city  was  taken  by  Ti 
tus,  to  the  great  regret  of  that  Roman  general,  wh'o 
would  gladly  have  preferved  fo glorious  a  ftrucfcjre. 
Several  things  that  preceded  and  accompanied 
this  dreadful  overthrow  of  the  Jews  were  diftin&ly 
recited  by  our  Lord, as  fignals  to  his  difciples  to  flee 
from  the  place,  in  order- to  efcape  the  impending 
calamities.  For  when  they  afked  him  when  thofs 
things  Jhould  be^  he  replied,  Mat.  xxiv.  4.  Take 
heed)  that  no  man-deceive  you^for  many  Jhall  come  in  my 
name,  faying^  I  am  Chrift :  and  Jhall  deceive  many.  Arid 
ye  Jhall  hear  of  wars  and  rumours  of  wars  :  fee  that  ye 
le  not  troubled :  for  all  thefe  things  muft  come  to  pafs,  but 
the  end  is  not  yet. .  For  nation  Jhall  rife  againft  nation 
and  kingdom  againft  kingdom  :  and  there  Jhall  be  famines^ 
and  peftilenceS)  and  earthquakes  In  d'fvers  places.  Now, 
according  to  the  teftimony  of  Jofephus,  and  other 
hiftorians,  all  thefc  things  did,  in  a  very  remark 
able  manner,  precede  the  deftru<5tion  of  Jerufalem. 
Indeed  the  whole  of  that  work  of  Jofephus,  con 
cerning  the  wars  of  the  Jew>,  is  the  cleareft,  and 
moft  unexceptionable  evidence  of  the  fulfilment  of 
our  Saviour's  prophecies.  The  particulars  of  the 
piophecies  and  the  event  have  been  compared 
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by  feveral  chriftian  writers,  but  more  efpecially  by 
bifhop  Newton,  Dr.  Lardner,  and  Mr.  Jortin. 

Our  Lord  alfo  mentions  the  perfection  of  his 
followers,  as  what  would  precede  that  event,  Mat. 
xxiv.  9.  Then  Jhall  they  deliver  you  up  to  be  afflicted, 
andjhall  kill  you  :  and  ye  Jhall  be  hated  of  all  nations  for 
my  name 's  fake.  And  then  Jkall  many  be  offended,  and 
Jhall  betray  one  another,  andjhall  hate  one  another. 
But  he  that  Jhall  endure  unto  the  end,  the  fame  Jhall  be 
faved. 

In  connexion  with  this  perfecution  and  difper- 
fion  of  his  difciples,  our  Lord  foretold  that  his  re 
ligion  would  be  preached  in  all  the  world,  meaning, 
probably,  the  Roman  empire,  before  this  great  ca- 
taftrophe ;  and  this  appears,  from  hiftory  to  have 
been  accomplifhed.  Mat.  xxiv  14.  And  this 
gofpelofthe  kingdom  Jhall  be  preached  in  all  the  world, 
for  a  witnefi  unto  all  nations,  and  then  Jhall  the  end 
come. 

The  more  immediate  fignal  for  the  chriftians  to 
flee  out  of  the  country  was  the  appearance  of  Roman 
armies,  wich  their  ftandards,  and  images  (which 
were  held  in  abomination  by  the  Jews)  in  the  holy 
land  of  Judea  and  in  Jerufalem,  Mat.  xxiv.  15. 
When  ye,  therefore,JJ)allfee  the  abo?nimation  of  defola- 
tionfpoken  of  by  Daniel  the  prophet,  Jlanding  in  the  holy 
place  (whofo  readdh,  let  him  under/land)  then  let  him 
who  be  in  Judea,  flee  unto  the  mountains.  Let  him  who 
is  on  the  houfe-top,  not  come  down  to  take  any  thing  out 
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of  his  bonfe  :  neither  let  him  who  is  in  the  field^  return 
back  to  take  his  clothes.  And  woe  nnto  them  that  are 
•with  child)  and  to  them  that  give  fuck  in  thofe  days. 
But  pray  you  that  your  flight  be  not  in  the  winter^  neither 
on  the  fabbath-day :  for  then  /hall  be  great  tribulation^ 
fuch  as  was  not  fence  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  this 
time^  no,  nor  ever  Jhall  be. 

The  obfcurity  which  there  is  in  the  terms  of  the 
firfl  part   of  this  prediction  in  Matthew,  is,  in  a 
great  meafure,  removed  by  the  plainer  exprefiions, 
conefponding  to   them  in  Luke  xxi.   20.     6  And 
•when  ye  Jhall  fee  Jerufalem  compajfed  with  armies,  then 
know  that  the  defolation  thereof  is  nigh.     "Then  let  them 
who  are  in  Judea,  flee  to  the  mountains  ;  and  let  them 
who  are  in  the  midft  of  it,  depart  out ;  and  let  not  them 
that  are  in  the  countries  enter  thereinto.     For  thefe  be 
the  days  of  vengeance,  that  all  things  which  are  written 
?nay  be  fulfilled.  But  woe  unto  them  thai  are  with  child, 
and  to  the?n  that  give  fuck  in  thofe  days  :  for  there  Jhall 
bg  great  diflrefs  in  the  land,  and  wrath  upon  this  people. 
And  they  Jhall  fall  by  the  edge  ofthefword^  and  Jhall  be 
led  away   captive  into  all  nations :  and  ^Jerufalem  Jhall 
be  trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles^  until  the  times  of  the 
Gentiles  be  fulfilled. 

In  thefe  laft  words  it  is  intimated,  that  the  cala 
mities  of  the  Jews  are  to  have  an  end,  and  that  they 
are  to  be  once  more  reftored  to  the  pofleffion  of  Je 
rufalem.  And  from  this,  and  other  prophecies  to 
the  fame  purpofe,  we  learn  that  this  great  event  is 
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to  take  place,  when  the  gofpel  fliall  have  been 
;pjeached  throughout  the  whole  world,  and  when 
Tome,  at  leaft,  of  all  nations,  {hall  be  converted  to 
the  profeffion  of  it.  The  apoftle  Paul  fays,  Rom. 
xi.  25,  I  would  nct,brethren%  that  ye  Jhould  be  igno-- 
rasit  of  this  myftery^  that  blindnefs  in  part  is  happened 
.to  Ifrael,  until  the  fullnefs  of  the  Gentiles  be  come  in-. 
Andfo  all  Ifrael  fl)all  befaved^  as  it  is  written^  Thers 
jh all  tome  out  of  S ion  the  deliver  er^  and  fn  all  turn  away 
ungodlinefs  from  Jacob.  For, this  is  my  covenant  unto 
thern^  when  I  /hall  take  away  their  fins. 

At  the  time  that  our  Saviour  delivered  this  pro 
phecy,  there  was  far  from  being  any  appearance  of 
its  being  accomplished.  The  Jews  had  been  a 
long  time  in  fubjeclion  to  the  Romans,  whofe  em 
pire  then  extended  over  almoftall  the  known  world., 
and  was  in  its  greateft  ftrength  ;  fo  that  it  could 
not  have  been  imagined  that  fo  inconfiderable  a 
people  as  the  Jews  were,  would  ever  think  of  oppo- 
fing  them,  and  muchlefs  that  they  fhould  hold  out, 
till  they  were  reduced  to  fuch  extreme  diftrefs  as  our 
Lord  has  defcribed.  Still  lefs  would  any  man, not 
confcious  of  divine  infpiration,  have  ventured  to 
foretel  fuch  a  circumftance,  as  the  circumvallatioa 
of  Jerufalem,  when,  if  they  were  reduced  by  the 
Romans,  the  conqueft  might  have  been  effected  by 
many  methods  more  compendious  than  this. 

Befides,  there  was  not  in  our  Saviour's  time  any 
example  of  a  country  being  reduced  to   fo  great 
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Oefolation  by  the  Romans,  and  of  fo  complete  a 
difpcrfion  of  the  inhabitant?,  as  that  which  befel 
the  Jews.  The  Romans,  were,  in  general,  mer 
ciful  conquerors,  fo  that  the  ftate  of  almoft  all  the 
countries  that  were  fubjtcl  to  them  was  confiuerably 
improved  by  that  means. 

Still  lefs  was  it  likely  that  To  noble  a  flruclure.as 
the  temple^  which  was  probably  the  moil  fumptu- 
ous  and  magnificent  building  in  the  world,  would 
have  been  demolifhed,  either  by  the  Romans,  who 
would  have  been  proud  of  fuch  a  monument  of  their 
victory,  or  by  the  Jews,  who  had  the  mod  fu- 
perftitious  veneration  for  it;  and  it  was  fo  fituated, 
as  to  be  in  no  danger  of  being  deftroyed  by  a  cafual 
fire,  or  any  other  accident.  But,  notwithstanding 
this,  our  Lord,  peremptorily  pronounced,  that 
thefe  things,  improbable  as  they  muft  have  appeared, 
would  not  fail  to  come  to  pafs  in  that  very  gene 
ration,  Mat.  x;dv.  34,  &c.  Verily  I  fay  unto  yau^ 
This  generation  Jhall  not  pafs,  till  alt  thefe  things  be  ful 
filled.  Heaven  and  earth  ft>  all  pafs  aivay,  but  my  words 
Jhall  not  pafs  away. 

The  fuccefsful  propagation  of  the  gofpel,  not- 
withftanding  the  oppofition  it  was  to  meet  with, 
and  the  grievous  perfections  of  thofe  who  adhered 
to  it ;  alfo  the  deploiable  corruption  of  chriftianity, 
and  the  restoration  of  it  after  that  corruption,  in 
a  very  diftant  age,  were  all  the  fubjedts  of  prophecy 
by  our  Lord  and  his  apoilles)  and  moft  of  thera 
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were  events,  which  no  man  could  have  forefeen  01 
expected,  at  the  time  in  which  the  predictions  were 
delivered. 

The  fuccefs  of  the  gofpel  is  certainly  to  be  un- 
derftood  by  what  is  faid  in  the  antient  Jewifh  pro 
phecies  concerning  the  great  extent  and  glory  of 
the  Melfiah's  kingdom  ;  but  our  Lord  himfelf  muft 
have  had  a  more  particular  view  to  it  in  feveral  of 
his  parables,  as  in  that  concerning  the  fmall  grain 
of  muftard-feed)  which  grew  into  a  great  tree  ;  the 
fmall  quantity  of  leaven^  which  leavened  the  whole 
lump;  and  many  others,  by  which  he  profefledly 
reprefents  the  wonderful  fpread  of  his  gofpel ;  and 
it  mufl  have  been  with  the  fulleft  afTurance  of  this 
event,  that  he  folemnly  commiflioned  his  difciples 
to  go  and  pmaoh  the  gofpel  to  every  creature. 

It  is  not  improbable,  but  that  our  Lord  might 
fpeak  prophetically,  when  he  called  himfelf  the 
I'ght  of  the  world)  and  faid,  No  man  cometh  to  the  Pa 
th er^  but  by  me.  No  man  knoweth  the  Father  but  the 
Son^  and  he  to  whom  the  Son  Jhall  reveal  hlm^  &c.  I  f 
thefe  declarations  were  meant  to  extent  beyond  the 
time  and  country  in  which  they  were  delivered, 
the  hiftory  of  mankind  aflrords  a  finking  proof  of 
the  fulfilment  of  them  ;  and  the  prefent  ftate  of 
the  world  makes  it  exceedingly  probable,  that  no 
people  will  ever  attain  to  juft  and  ufeful  concep 
tions  of  God,  &c.  but  by  the  gofpd,  and  that  by 
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this  means  all  nations  will,  in  due  time,  acquire 
them. 

That  there  was  to  be  a  great  corruption  of  ckrijll- 
anity  was  exprefsly  foretold  not  only  in  the  book  of 
Revelation,  in  which  the  rife,  progrefs,  and  utter 
ckftrudion  of  fome  great  antichriftian  power  are 
mofl  certainly  defcribed,but  alfo  in  other  writings 
of  the  apoftles,  and  efpecially  thofe  of  Paul,  as 
2  ThefT.  ii.  i,  &c.  Now  we  befeech  you,  brethren,  by 
the  coming  of  our  t-ord  Jefus  Chrift,  and  by  our  gather 
ing  together  unto  him,  that  ye  be  not  foon  Jhaken  In  mind9 
or  be  troubled^  neither  by  fpirit,  nor  by  word,  nor  by  let 
ter,  as  from  us,  as  that  the  day  of  Chrift  Is  at  hand* 
Let  no  man  deceive  you  by  any  means,  for  that  day  Jhall 
not  come,  except  there  come  a  falling  away  firft,  and  that 
man  of  fin  be  revealed,  thefon  of  perdition ;  who  oppof- 
fth  and  exalteth  himfelf  above  all  that  is  called  God,  or 
that  is  worjhipped-,  fo  that  he,  as  God,fitteth  in  the  tem 
ple  of  God,  Jhewing  himfelf  that  he  Is  God. 

The  coming  of  this  antichriftian  power,  he  far 
ther  fays,  v.  9.  is  after  the  working  of  Satan,  with  all 
power,  and  figns,  and  lying  wonders,  and  with  all  de- 
teiveablenefs  of  unrighteoufnefs,  in  them  that  peri/h-,  be- 
caufe  they  received  not  the  love  of  the  truth,  that  they 
might  befaved.  And  for  this  caufe  Gsd /hall fend  them 
Jlrong  delufeons,  that  they  fliould  believe  a  lie. 

This  apoftie  reprefents  this  corruption  as  having 
begun  even  in  his  time,  though  that  monftrous 
antichriftian  power  could  not  receive  its  full  eftab- 
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Jifiiment  till  fome  other  power,  which  was.  then,  in 
the  way  (by  which  he  probably  meant  the  Roman 
empire)  ftiould  be  removed.  But  whenever  it 
fhould  be  eftabiifhed,  he  exprefsly  foretels  its  utter 
definition,  v.  6,  &c.  And  now  ye  know  what  with- 
loldeth,  that  he  might  be  revealed  in  h's. time.  For  the 
myftery  of  iniquity  doth  already  work:,  only  hs  who  now 
Ictteth,  will  let  i  until  he  be  taken  out  of  the  way,  .  And 
then  Jhall  that  wicked  one  be  revealed  whom  the  Lord  Jhall 
tonfume  with  the  ffirit  of  his  mouthy,  .and  Jhall  deftroy 
With  the  bright  nefs  of  his  coming,. 

The  particulars  of  this.great  corruption  of  chrif* 
tianity  are  more  diftinctly  ex-prefled  by  the  apoftie 
Paul,  in  his  firft  epiftle  to  Timothy,  iv.  i.  Now 
the  fpirit  fpeaketh  exprefsly,  that,  in  the  latter  times,  fome 
Jhall  depart  from  the  faith,  giving  heedtofeducing  fpirits, 
and  doftrines  of  demons  ;  fpeaking  lies  in  hypocrfy,  hav 
ing  their  conscience  feared  with  a  hoi  iron  -,  forbidding  to 
marry,  and  commanding  to  abftain  from  meats  which  God 
hath  created  to  be  received  with  thankfgiving,  of  them 
who  believe  and  know  the  truth. 

It  is  impoffible  not  to  perceive  in  thefe  prophe 
cies,  efpecially  if  they  be  compared  with  others  in 
the  book  of  Daniel,  and  of  the  Revelation,  the 
plain  characters  of  the  church  of  Rome ;  allowing 
for  the  obfcurity  of  many  of  the  phrafes  by  which 
the  Papal  ufurpations  on  the  rights  of  God  and 
man  are  here  exprefTed.  Thefe  prophecies  have 
been  fully  accomplifhed,  the  Popifh  corruptions 
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and  ufurpations  having  proceeded  almofl  without 
interruption,  for  more  than  fourteen  hundred  years. 
That  fo  fimple  a  religion  as  the  chriilian  fhould 
have  been  fubjecl:  to  fuch  dreadful  corruption^ 
mud  have  appeared  improbable,  at  the  time  of  its 
firft  promulgation  ;  the  like  not  having  happened 
to  the  Jewifli  religion,  or,  indeed^  to  any  other 
religion  under  heaven.  And  yet  when  the  cor 
ruption  was  eftablifhed,  and  had  been  fupported  by 
all  the  temporal  powers  Bunder  heaven,  for  the 
fpace  of  many  centuries,  and  was  intimately  in 
corporated  with  the  civil  conftitutions  of  thofe 
{rates,  its  general  reftoration  to  its  primitive  purity 
muft  have  appeared  much  more  improbable;  and 
yet  fu.h  progrefs  has  been  already  made  in  this 
great  work,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that, 
in  due  time,  the  whole  prophecy  will  be  com 
pleted,  and  chriftianity  be  once  more  what  it  ori 
ginally  was. 
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